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PREFACE 


The  Gold  Coast  has  a  long  and  interesting  history  and  those  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  the  background  of  the  recent  events 
described  in  this  report  will  find  in  Part  III  a  brief  historical  outline. 

It  is  thought  that  the  coast  of  West  Africa  first  became  known  to 
the  Mediterranean  world  in  the  pre-Christian  era  through  the  voyages 
of  the  Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians,  but  the  first  reliable  records 
date  from  the  visits  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  We  know  almost  nothing  of  what  happened  in  the  Gold 
Coast  before  that  time.  Since  then  the  inhabitants  of  the  coastal 
fringe  have  come  into  closer  and  closer  contact  with  the  various 
countries  of  Europe  which  have  sent  ships  to  trade  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  but  those  living  in  the  forest  and  in  the  open  country  to  the 
north  and  towards  the  Sahara  had  little  to  do  with  Europeans  until 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  which  time  the  whole  of  the 
present  Gold  Coast  had  come  under  British  administration. 

To-day  the  Gold  Coast  people  are  taking  an  active  and  increasing 
share  of  responsibility  in  the  work  of  the  central  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and,  having  fought  successfully  through  two  world  wars,  side 
by  side  with  other  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire, 
are  facing  the  post-war  years  with  confidence  in  their  own  political 
and  social  stability  and  in  their  capacity  to  build  up,  with  the  help 
of  the  administration,  a  well-balanced  and  democratic  modern  State. 

The  present  financial  strength  of  the  Gold  Coast  makes  it  possible 
to  plan  far-reaching  developments  for  the  next  ten  years  and  for  this 
work  the  Gold  Coast  will  receive  considerable  assistance  from  the 
British  Treasury  in  the  form  of  development  grants.  Complete  details 
of  the  ten-year  development  plan  have  not  yet  been  published,  but 
some  parts  of  the  plan  are  already  being  carried  into  effect  and  will 
find  a  place  in  this  report. 

The  last  report  on  the  Gold  Coast  covered  the  year  that  ended 
on  the  31st  of  March,  1939.  During  the  war  it  was  impossible  to  find 
time  for  writing  annual  reports  and  the  intervening  period  has  there¬ 
fore  been  covered  briefly  in  Part  IV  of  this  volume.  This  report 
differs  somewhat  in  form  from  the  pre-war  reports.  In  Part  I  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  survey  as  briefly  as  possible  the  outstanding 
developments  of  1946.  Those  who  are  interested  will  find  fuller  details 
of  these  developments  in  the  appropriate  Chapter  of  Part  II.  Part  III 
gives  more  general  information,  which,  except  in  the  Chapter  on 
Administration,  does  not  relate  only  to  the  year  1946.  Part  IV,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  covers  the  war  years. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  survey  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  1946  will  be  of 
interest  to  a  wide  public  and  especially  to  those  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  African  affairs. 
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PART  I 


BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  1946 


Introductory 

The  war  left  the  Gold  Coast  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world 
short  of  the  material  and  the  skilled  technicians  required  for  peace¬ 
time  development.  In  1946  these  shortages  prevented  this  country 
from  making  more  than  a  small  start  with  the  building  programme  on 
which  many  of  the  development  schemes  depend,  but,  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  the  Gold  Coast  made  one  of  the  most  important  advances 
in  its  history. 

Political  advance 

In  March  1946  the  Governor  announced  to  the  Legislative  Council 
that  His  Majesty  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  grant  a  new  constitution 
to  the  Gold  Coast.  The  existing  Legislative  Council,  which  had  made 
laws  for  the  Colony  only,  contained  a  majority  of  Civil  Servants  and 
members  nominated  by  the  Governor  :  the  new  Council  was  to  legis¬ 
late  for  Ashanti  as  well  as  the  Colony  and  was  to  have  an  elected 
majority.  The  Gold  Coast  was  thus  to  be  the  first  Colony  in  tropical 
Africa  to  be  granted  an  elected  majority  in  its  Legislature.  The 
members  of  the  new  Council  would  number  31.  The  Governor  would 
be  President  and  there  would  be  six  official  members  and  six  unofficial 
members  nominated  by  the  Governor  :  the  remaining  18  members 
were  to  be  elected,  nine  by  the  Colony,  four  by  Ashanti  and  five  by  the 
four  municipalities.  The  Governor  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  Northern  Territories  too  would  elect  representatives  to  sit  on  the 
Council. 

The  constitution  granted  by  His  Majesty  the  King  had  been  framed 
in  the  Gold  Coast  after  the  closest  consultation  between  the  Governor 
and  the  African  political  leaders,  and  it  was  greatly  welcomed  by  the 
people  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  new  Council  met  for  the  first  time  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1946,  and  Accra  was  crowded  for  the  occasion.  The  gay  pageantry 
of  the  scene  on  the  opening  day  was  enhanced  by  the  visit  of  the 
Asantehene  who  had  come  down  with  a  great  following  of  his  Chiefs 
and  people  to  mark  the  joining  together  of  the  Colony  and  Ashanti. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  ruler  of  Ashanti  had  paid  a  peaceful  visit 
to  the  people  of  the  Colony. 

The  expressions  of  loyalty  that  marked  the  speeches  of  the  elected 
members  at  this  first  meeting  indicated  not  only  the  goodwill  that 
had  grown  up  between  the  Government  and  the  African  political 
leaders,  but  also  the  gratitude  of  the  Gold  Coast  people  for  the  confi¬ 
dence  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  shown  in  their  political  stability 
and  good  sense. 

At  this  first  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the  Governor  had 
reorganised  his  Executive  Council  to  include  an  additional  African 
member,  from  Ashanti.  This  Council,  which  usually  meets  once  in 
every  two  weeks  to  advise  the  Governor  on  important  matters,  now 
comprised  seven  officials  and  three  Africans  who  were  not  officials. 
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This  important  change  in  the  structure  of  the  central  Government 
was  accompanied  by  advances  in  local  Government  throughout  the 
country.  The  three  Town  Councils  in  the  Colony  all  now  have  elected 
majorities  :  Accra  was  granted  theirs  in  1943  and  during  1946  the 
Cape  Coast  Town  Council  and  the  Sekondi-Takoradi  Town  Council, 
which  was  formed  when  Sekondi  and  Takoradi  were  amalgamated 
into  one  municipality,  both  achieved  a  similar  status. 

The  main  work  of  local  government  continued  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  Native  Authorities,  and  here  too  notable  advances  were  made. 

In  the  Colony  the  Native  Authorities  completed  their  first  year 
of  work  under  the  new  legislation  enacted  in  1945.  The  Standing 
Committee  of  the  Joint  Provincial  Council,  which  provides  a  measure 
of  cohesion  to  the  many  independent  Native  Authorities,  was  given 
statutory  recognition  and  continued  to  play  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  Colony.  Some  of  the  smaller 
Native  Authorities  have  federated  and  thus  made  themselves  into 
more  effective  units  of  local  government.  The  law  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  Southern  Section  of  Togoland  was  amended  to 
allow  Native  Authorities  to  be  established  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
in  the  Colony.  Native  Authority  Treasuries  made  some  progress  in 
learning  to  collect  their  own  increasing  revenue  and  to  control  the 
expenditure  of  this  revenue  and  the  development  grants  received  from 
Government. 

In  Ashanti,  the  Native  Authority  Treasuries  made  very  rapid 
strides  forward  and  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  collecting  their  greatly 
increasing  revenue.  By  the  end  of  the  year  every  divisional  treasury 
was  supported  by  a  finance  committee.  Most  of  these  finance  com¬ 
mittees  included,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  counsellors,  members 
of  the  general  public  chosen  for  their  ability  and  for  their  interest  in 
local  affairs.  They  proved  a  great  help  to  the  Native  Authorities  and 
increased  the  public  confidence  in  management  of  public  funds. 

In  the  Northern  Territories,  a  Council  of  Chiefs  was  formed  and 
held  its  first  meeting  in  Tamale  in  December.  The  Council  will  at 
first  be  advisory  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  on  matters  affecting  the 
Northern  Territories,  but  it  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  given  legal 
status  and  fiscal  powers,  and  shall  in  due  course  elect  representatives 
of  the  Northern  Territories  to  sit  in  the  Legislative  Council,  which 
at  present  does  not  legislate  for  the  Northern  Territories. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  show  in  outline  the  progress  made 
recently  by  Government  in  devolving  increasing  responsibility  upon 
Africans  in  the  councils  of  the  central  Government  and  in  the  work  of 
local  government  which  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Town  Councils 
and  the  Native  Authorities.  In  addition  Government  is  making 
increasing  use  of  African  experience  in  the  many  advisory  committees 
that  are  now  making  important  contributions  to  the  working  out 
of  Government  policy  and  helping  to  ensure  that  the  policy  which 
finally  emerges  is  readily  accepted  by  the  public.  The  importance 
attached  to  the  training  of  Africans  to  qualify  them  for  responsible 
work  in  Government  service,  in  the  professions  and  in  other  work  of 
public  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  the  end  of  1946 
there  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  115  Government  scholars  taking 
university  degrees  and  other  advanced  courses. 
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Education 

Public  interest  in  education  had  been  growing  quickly  during  the 
war  years  and  in  1945  had  received  a  new  stimulus  from  the  publication 
of  the  Elliot  Commission’s  report  on  higher  education  in  West  Africa. 
The  majority  of  that  Commission,  including  the  three  West  African 
members,  recommended  that  university  colleges  should  be  set  up  in 
Nigeria  and  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  that  Fourah  Bay  College  in  Sierra 
Leone  should  be  allowed  to  continue  to  provide  the  degree  courses  of 
Durham  University  ;  the  minority  recommended  that  there  should 
be  created  a  single  central  university  college  at  Ibadan  in  Nigeria  to 
serve  the  whole  of  West  Africa.  When  it  appeared  that  the  minority 
report  might  be  adopted  public  opinion  in  the  Gold  Coast  was  imme¬ 
diately  aroused  and  expressed  itself  in  public  meetings  and  in 
memoranda  submitted  to  Government  asking  that  the  Gold  Coast 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  its  own  university  college  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  Sir  Gordon  Guggisberg  and  Mr.  Fraser  over  20 
years  ago.  Following  a  motion  in  the  Legislative  Council  in  July, 
1946,  the  Governor  appointed  a  widely  representative  Committee  to 
examine  the  question.  In  December  this  Committee  reported  and 
recommended  that  a  university  college  should  be  established  in  the 
Gold  Coast  as  a  natural  development  from  Achimota  College  *. 

In  the  meantime  notable  progress  was  being  made  in  providing 
additional  schools  to  meet  the  widespread  and  increasing  public 
demand  for  education. 

More  than  five  hundred  new  infant-junior  schools  were  opened 
during  the  year,  and  Government  approval  was  accorded  to  42  new 
senior  primary  schools.  More  than  twenty  thousand  girls  are  now 
attending  Government  and  Government-assisted  primary  schools  and 
seventeen  new  girls’  schools  have  been  opened  since  March,  1945,  with 
the  help  of  a  Government  grant  of  some  £30,000. 

Several  Mission  schools  have  started  to  provide  secondary 

education  for  girls. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Fry,  the  Architect,  was  engaged  by  the  Education 
Department  to  draw  up  the  plans  for  the  senior  primary  and  the 
secondary  schools  and  teacher- training  colleges  that  are  to  be  built 
during  the  next  ten  years  with  the  help  of  a  grant  of  £305,000  from 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  funds. 

Four  more  District  Education  Committees  have  been  formed, 
bringing  the  total  to  14.  These  Committees  are  carrying  out  valuable 
work  in  planning  and  co-ordinating  educational  development  in  their 
own  areas. 

The  Native  Authorities  have  shown  a  particular  interest  in 
education  and  have  voted  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  their  avail¬ 
able  funds  to  developments  in  this  sphere.  Their  interest,  however, 
has  not  stopped  at  contributions  to  local  schools;  the  Ashanti 
Confederacy  Council  awarded  five  scholarships  for  higher  studies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year,  and  Native  Authority  scholar¬ 
ships  were  awarded  also  in  the  Colony. 

In  the  Northern  Territories  12  Native  Authority  Day  Schools 
were  opened  during  the  year. 


*  The  Secretary  of  State  has  since  agreed  that  a  university  college  should 
be  established  in  the  Gold  Coast. 
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These  rapid  developments  have  given  rise  to  a  serious  shortage 
of  teachers.  There  has,  as  a  consequence,  been  some  dilution  of  their 
quality.  To  meet  this  need  for  more  trained  teachers  one  educational 
unit  has  opened  a  training  college  providing  a  two-year  course  for 
post-primary  teachers  and  the  Education  Department  has  sent  to 
England  39  specially  selected  students  who  will,  on  their  return, 
strengthen  the  Education  Department. 

Two  Trade-training  Centres  were  opened  for  ex-Servicemen. 


The  Transition  from  War  to  Peace 

By  the  end  of  the  year  over  45,000  soldiers  had  been  demobilized 
and  all  Gold  Coast  troops  stationed  overseas  had  returned  or  were 
on  their  way  home.  Twenty-four  resettlement  advice  centres  ha$ 
been  established  and  work  was  found  for  40  per  cent  of  the  22,000 
ex-Servicemen  who  applied  to  them  for  employment — a  creditable 
figure  in  a  country  in  which  paid  employment  is  still  limited  in  its 
scope.  A  scheme  was  also  introduced,  on  the  lines  of  that  in  Britain, 
whereby  the  gratuities  of  ex-Servicemen  were  paid  into  savings  bank 
accounts.  This  arrangement  achieved  one  of  its  main  objects — that 
the  returning  soldiers  should  not  draw  the  bulk  of  their  money 
until  they  reached  their  homes— but  it  did  not  stop  them  drawing 
their  money  once  they  had  rejoined  their  families  for,  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  £1,200,000  paid  in  to  these  accounts 
remained  on  deposit. 

The  resettlement  advice  centres  have  been  organised  on  lines 
which  will  facilitate  their  later  conversion  into  labour  exchanges. 

Economic  Development 

In  the  economic  field  the  most  notable  event  of  the  year  was  the 
dramatic  rise  in  the  price  of  cocoa  from  £28  to  over  £51  a  ton.  Since 
cocoa  is  by  far  the  most  important  export  of  the  country  this  rise 
has  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  continuing  shortage  of  consumer  goods,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  cloth,  has  intensified  the  danger  of  inflation. 

The  co-operative  movement  has  made  some  progress.  Cocoa 
marketing  societies  have  increased  in  number  during  the  year  from 
88  to  102  and  their  total  membership  has  risen  by  824.  The  share- 
capital  subscribed  by  members  increased  from  £40,000  to  £52,000  and 
reserve  funds  from  £7,762  to  £18,542.  The  sum  of  £11,444  was  paid  out  in 
short-term  credits  to  farmers  and  £10,991  was  recovered.  The  Gold 
Coast  Co-operative  Bank  was  registered  in  October  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  had  paid  out  £579,000  to  finance  co-operative  cocoa 
marketing. 

The  cocoa  farmer  though  receiving  a  greatly  increased  price  for 
his  cocoa  has  had  his  present  crop  reduced  by  the  exceptionally  dry 
weather,  which  has  resulted  in  a  smaller  size  of  cocoa  bean  than  ever 
before  recorded  for  the  main  crop,  and  is  facing  a  disease  which 
threatens,  if  not  controlled,  to  wipe  out  the  cocoa  industry.  During 
the  year  the  disease  known  as  “  Swollen  Shoot”  continued  to  ravage 
the  cocoa  farms  but  some  progress  was  made  towards  controlling  it, 
and  1,000  out  of  the  100,000  acres  affected  were  treated.  Research 
conducted  by  the  West  African  Cacao  Research  Institute  has  proved 
that  certain  species  of  mealy  bug  are  the  vectors  of  the  virus  which 
causes  the  damage. 
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The  scheme  which  the  Agricultural  Department  has  undertaken 
for  the  control  of  this  disease,  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  biggest 
schemes  of  disease  control  ever  undertaken  in  any  country.  It  has 
been  impossible  for  cocoa  farmers  to  deal  with  it  themselves  and 
large  bodies  of  Government-paid  labour  have  been  employed  on 
cutting  out  infected  plants. 

Lime  plantations  also  have  been  attacked  by  a  disease  which 
seriously  threatens  the  lime  industry.  Government  has  been 
fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  an  expert  on  lime  diseases  from 
the  West  Indies. 

In  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  the  country’s  food  supply  has  been 
maintained  during  the  year,  and  relief  measures  have  been  required 
only  in  the  north-east  of  the  Northern  Territories. 

The  rice  industry  continues  to  expand  and  small  power-driven  rice 
mills  are  being  imported  and  are  proving  popular. 

The  value  of  minerals  exported  during  1946  showed  an  increase 
over  the  1945  figures.  The  figures  for  gold  were  £2,488,944  in  1946  and 
£2,290,741  in  1945,  and  for  diamonds  £622,525  in  1946  and  £479,406  in  1945. 
The  increase  in  gold  exports  was  largely  due  to  the  termination  of 
the  war-time  scheme  for  the  concentration  of  gold-mining.  The 
exports  of  manganese  totalled  over  2J  million  tons. 

The  mines  in  consultation  with  the  Labour  Department  and  the 
unions  have  introduced  new  scales  of  wages  and  have  improved  labour 
conditions  by  the  provision  of  additional  housing  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  canteens  and  clubs  for  their  employees.  Labour  generally, 
on  the  mines  and  elsewhere,  has  been  contented.  There  was  a  steady 
and  healthy  growth  of  the  trade  union  movement  and  a  Trades  Union 
Congress  was  inaugurated  under  responsible  leadership. 

Timber  shipments  were  as  great  as  the  existing  transport  and  port 
facilities  permitted.  A  large  modern  band  mill  started  work  in 
Sekondi  in  February.  Extensive  new  timber  concessions  were  taken 
out,  some  of  them  by  firms  of  wide  experience. 

The  Railway  profited  by  the  healthy  state  of  the  country’s  exports 
and  ended  the  year  with  an  estimated  surplus  revenue  of  over  half-a- 
million  pounds.  A  further  £100,000  is  likely  to  accrue  from  the  year’s 
working  of  Takoradi  harbour.  It  is  planned  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  harbour  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  trade,  especially  in 
timber,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  British  firm  of  consulting  engineers 
sent  out  a  representative  to  report  :  the  report  of  the  consulting 
engineers  has  been  accepted. 

Imports,  as  well  as  exports,  showed  a  marked  improvement, 
although  the  shortage  of  certain  essential  commodities  still  persisted. 
The  revenue  from  import  duties  has  considerably  exceeded  the 
estimate.  The  ports  of  Winneba  and  Cape  Coast,  which  had  been 
closed  during  the  war  years,  were  reopened  in  1946. 

The  increased  cost  of  living  resulted  in  the  appointment  during 
the  year  of  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  Civil  Service  salaries  in  the 
West  African  dependencies.  Sir  Walter  Harragin,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Gold  Coast,  who  conducted  this  enquiry,  reported  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  September,  and  the  report  was  still  being 
considered  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Other  developments  * 

Only  a  brief  survey  is  possible  here  of  the  principal  activities  of 
the  Government  departments  not  covered  by  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

V. 

Steady  advances  were  made  in  the  health  services  of  the  country. 
As  regards  the  main  epidemic  diseases,  there  were  1,646  cases  of  small¬ 
pox  of  which  330  were  fatal  and  719  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
of  which  156  were  fatal.  There  were  no  cases  of  yellow  fever  reported 
during  the  year.  Health  measures  included  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  small-pox  vaccinations  (over  half-a-million  people  were 
vaccinated  during  the  year),  the  treatment  of  over  20,000  cases  of 
yaws,  the  publication  of  a  report  on  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis 
and  silicosis  in  the  mines,  the  planning  of  a  tuberculosis  survey  of 
the  whole  country  and  the  selection  of  an  officer  for  this  purpose,  the 
taking  over  from  the  Army  of  a  limb-fitting  centre,  increased  attend¬ 
ances  at  child  welfare  and  antenatal  clinics,  and  further  progress 
in  the  training  of  African  staff.  Nineteen  Government  medical 
scholars  and  four  dental  scholars  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of 
private  medical  students  are  studying  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
buildings  of  a  new  training  school  for  nurses  in  Accra  near  the  Korle 
Bu  Hospital  and  of  a  new  school  for  sanitary  inspectors  were  nearly 
completed. 

Among  live-stock,  there  was  an  extensive  outbreak  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease  in  the  Northern  Territories,  but  mortality  was 
negligible.  The  live-stock  available  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
shortage  of  animal  protein  in  the  diet  of  the  Gold  Coast  people. 

Plans  were  made  for  the  development  of  the  coastal  fishing 
industry.  From  a  new  experimental  canning  plant  at  Osu  near 
Accra,  Government  succeeded  in  marketing  at  a  popular  price 
sample  tins  of  herrings  which  suited  the  local  taste.  It  is  hoped 
eventually  to  provide  for  the  forest  country  a  supply  of  fish  protein 
that  can  be  spread  evenly  over  the  year. 

Notable  progress  was  made  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  ;  children’s 
courts,  a  remand  and  probation  home  and  an  industrial  school  were 
established  and  organised  probation  work  was-  started.  These 
measures  were  introduced  under  the  stimulus  of  the  newly  formed 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Housing,  acting  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Prisons  Department.  In  addition 
an  industrial  institution  for  the  reform  of  young  offenders  was 

developed  at  Sekondi  by  the  Prisons  Department. 

** 

Experimental  community  centres  were  established  and  social 
centres  developed  during  the  year.  One  of  the  social  centres  was 
based  on  the  school  in  a  new  housing  estate  nehr  Sekondi.  The 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Housing  published  its  plans  for 
housing,  including  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  housing 
estates  and  the  granting  of  loans  to  individuals  who  wanted  to  build 
their  own  houses.  The  rents  of  the  simplest  dwellings  designed  for 
those  in  the  lowest  income  groups  were  fixed  at  a  sub-economic  level. 
This  was  made  possible  by  means  of  a  Government  subsidy  amounting 
to  a  third  of  the  economic  rent.  Rapid  progress  was  made  by  the  local 
authorities  in  the  construction  of  urban  housing  estates  in  Kumasi, 
Sekondi-Takoradi  and  Cape  Coast. 

The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Board  has  been  active,  and  Town 
Planning  Committees  have  been  formed  in  Accra,  Sekondi-Takoradi, 
Kumasi  and  Cape  Coast.  The  appointment  of  a  Committee  for  Tarkwa 
was  delayed  pending  the  formation  of  a  new  Township  Board. 
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Shortage  of  staff  and  materials  limited  the  activities  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  but  a  considerable  programme  of  work  was  carried 
out.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  two  British  contracting  firms  of 
repute  established  offices  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  put  out  an  increasing  amount  of  the  heavy  programme  of 
the  next  ten  years  to  contract.  The  services  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
British  architects  have  also  been  engaged  in  designing  important 
medical  and  educational  buildings. 

There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  development  of  postal  and 
telegraphic  services.  Twenty  new  postal  agencies  have  been  opened  ; 
savings  bank  facilities  have  been  extended  to  four  new  centres  and  the 
widespread  popularity  of  this  branch  of  Post  Office  activity  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  23  per  cent  increase  in  the  amount  on  deposit  which 
totalled  over  million  pounds  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Telephone 
and  teleprinter  services  were  augmented  and  wireless  telegraphy 
services  at  Accra  and  Takoradi  airports  were  taken  over  by  the  Post 
Office. 

Another  important  new  development  during  1946  has  been  the 
starting  of  a  systematic  air  survey  of  part  of  the  Gold  Coast,  with  the 
assistance  of  R.A.F.  photography  and  a  special  survey  party  provided 
by  the  Colonial  Office  to  establish  controls  on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  revenue  of  the  country,  which  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  introduction  of  an  income  tax,  remains  buoyant, 
and  the  Government  is  able  to  contemplate  an  extensive  programme  of 
development  over  the  next  ten  years. 


PART  II 
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CHAPTER  I 


POPULATION 


No  census  has  been  taken  in  the  Gold  Coast  since  1931  when  the 
population  as  enumerated  was  3,163,568.  Up  to  the  middle  of  1938  it 
was  estimated  that  an  average  annual  increase  of  about  86,000  had 
taken  place,  which  produced  an  estimated  population  at  that  time  of 
about  3,787,000. 

During  recent  war  years  there  was  undoubtedly  a  considerable 
increase  in  immigration  but  no  information  is  available  as  to  how 
much  of  this  has  been  permanent.  In  view  of  the  many  uncertainties, 
any  estimate  of  the  population  at  the  present  time  must  be  subject 
to  a  wide  margin  of  error  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  lies 
somewhere  between  four  and  4£  millions.  Of  this  figure  about  one- 
tenth  inhabit  Togoland  (British),  one-sixth  Ashanti,  one-quarter  the 
Northern  Territories  and  a  half  the  Colony. 

At  the  census  of  1931  the  male  population  was  about  4|  per  cent  in 
excess  of  the  female. 

In  1938  the  estimated  populations  of  the  six  largest  towns  were  as 
follows  : — 


Accra  . 

...  74,937 

Kumasi  . 

...  44,627 

Sekondi  . 

...  22,356 

Cape  Coast 

...  19,689 

Tamale  . 

...  19,495 

Koforidua . 

.  ...  14,274 

The  population  of  Tarkwa  and  its  surrounding  mines  camps  was 
estimated  at  roughly  17,000. 


Since  that  date,  war  conditions  resulted  in  abnormal  migration 
between  towns  and  country  and  the  normal  estimates  of  populations 
in  the  towns  have  accordingly  been  discontinued. 


> 

In  the  case  of  Accra,  Sekondi  and  Takoradi,  however,  surveys 
made  by  local  health  authorities  make  it  possible  to  give  the 
following  estimates  : — 


Mid  1944 
Accra  ...  108,000 

Sekondi  •  ••  27,900 

Takoradi  ...  — 


Mid  1945  Mid  1946 
114,500  119,000 

28,250  (not  available) 
16,500  17,200 


Part  of  the  increase  of  population  in  Accra  since  1938  is  due  to  an 
extension  of  the  town  boundary  which  added  a  population  of  nearly 
10,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  1947  there  were  a  little  over  1,500  Non-Africans 
in  Accra  of  whom  two-fifths  were  Bri  tish  and  two-fifths  Syrian.  Eleven 
other  nationalities  are  represented  among  the  remaining  fifth. 

Preparations  are  shortly  to  be  begun  for  the  taking  of  another 
census. 
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•CHAPTER  II 

OCCUPATIONS,  WAGES,  LABOUR  ORGANISATION 

The  supervision  of  all  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  labour 
in  the  Gold  Coast  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour 
who  is  assisted  by  six  Labour  Officers,  of  whom  three  are  Africans  and 
two  others  have  had  experience  of  Trade  Unions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  post  of  Deputy  Commissioner  is  vacant. 

There  is  also  a  branch  of  the  Department  concerned  with  the 
resettlement  of  demobilized  troops,  working  through  a  Chief  Resettle¬ 
ment  Officer,  four  Resettlement  Officers,  and  23  Resettlement  Advice 
Centres  which  effectively  cover  the  country  from  Navrongo  on  the 
northern  border  to  the  coast,  and  from  Kpandu  in  Togoland  to 
Sunyani  in  western  Ashanti.  The  staff  of  this  branch  have  all  seen 
military  service.  The  peaceful  manner  in  which  ex-Servicemen  have 
resettled  in  civilian  life  has  been  the  subject  of  favourable  comment, 
but  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  the  type  of  work 
which  most  of  them  wanted,  a  problem  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
Gold  Coast.  For  example,  unskilled  manual  work  had  no  appeal, 
and,  owing  to  the  number  of  drivers  the  Army  had  trained,  the 
applicants  for  such  work  far  exceeded  the  vacancies  to  be  filled. 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  45,517  Gold  Coast  men  had  been 
demobilized.  A  total  of  38,452  ex-Servicemen  applied  to  the  Resettle¬ 
ment  staff  for  assistance  of  various  kinds.  Of  this  number  there  were 
21,567  applicants  for  employment,  and  work  was  found  for  40  per  cent 
of  them. 

During  the  year  two  courses  for  the  further  training  of  ex-Service 
artisans  were  opened,  one  at  Asuantsi  and  the  other  in  St.  George’s 
Castle,  Elmina.  An  Agricultural  School  was  also  opened  at  Asuantsi. 
Shortage  of  staff  prevented  the  opening  of  a  projected  clerks’  school. 

A  complete  system  of  registration  of  all  ex-Servicemen  was 
instituted  in  November,  and  in  due  course  Resettlement  Advice 
Centres  can  without  undue  trouble  be  converted  into  Labour 
Exchanges  for  all  industrial  workers. 

The  ordinary  work  of  the  Department  continued,  with  investiga¬ 
tions  of  alleged  failure  to  pay  wages,  the  supervision  of  Trade  Union 
formation  and  development,  inspection  of  labour  conditions  and 
supervision  of  workmen’s  compensation  claims.  Much  of  the  ground¬ 
work  was  also  done  for  expected  developments  in  the  labour  field, 
including  the  drafting  of  a  comprehensive  Labour  Code,  but  this  is  to 
be  given  further  consideration  before  enactment. 

Detailed  information  regarding  categories  of  workmen,  the 
numbers  employed,  their  wages  and  hours  of  work,  is  available  only 
for  Government  employees,  but  legislation  was  passed  in  November 
requiring  private  employers  to  furnish  similar  details  in  the  future. 

Wage  rates  paid  vary  with  the  type  of  work.  For  Government 
unskilled  labour,  the  minimum  wage  rates  (exclusive  of  bonus)  during 
the  year  were  7d.  to  9d.  a  day  in  the  Northern  Territories,  Is.  in  Ashanti, 
and  Is.  3d.  in  the  Colony.  Higher  minima  were  fixed  for  18  of  the  bigger 
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towns,  the  highest  being  Is.  6d.  a  day  in  seven  towns  in  the  Colony — 
Accra,  Sekondi,  Takoradi,  Tarkwa,  Prestea,  Aboso  and  Nsuta.  In 
December  also  the  minimum  rate  was  raised  to  Is.  in  Tamale  and  other 
urban  areas  in  the  Northern  Territories.  Much  labour  is  paid  at  rates 
above  the  prescribed  minimum,  consideration  being  given  to  efficiency 
and  length  of  service,  and  a  cost-of-living  bonus  is  added. 

During  the  first  quarter  the  bonus  for  labour  paid  by  the  day 
varied  from  3d.  to  6d.  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  From  1st 
April  it  was  standardised  at  6d.  in  the  Colony  and  Ashanti  and  4d.  in 
the  Northern  Territories.  Workmen  in  Sekondi  and  Takoradi  had 
already  been  getting  an  extra  penny  on  the  general  rates  ;  this 
special  provision  was  continued  and  extended  to  Accra  and  Kumasi. 

Government  skilled  labour  is  paid  rates  ranging  from  Is.  8d.  to  6s. 
a  day,  with  an  average  of  about  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  The  cost-of-living  bonus 
mentioned  above  is  payable  to  all  labour  earning  6s.  6d.  a  day  or  less. 

In  the  Junior  Civil  Service,  Second  Division  Clerks  are  on  a  scale 
starting  at  £48  a  year  and  reaching  £208  in  21  years.  First  Division 
Clerks  begin  at  £222  a  year  and  reach  a  maximum  of  £282  by  annual 
increments  of  £12.  The  scale  for  Chief  Clerks  is  from  £300  to  £396. 


In  the  Senior  Civil  Service,  European  Officers  of  the  Administrative 
Service  receive  £400  as  an  initial  salary  and  rise  to  £1,000  ;  Africans 
rise  from  £335  to  £780.  The  recommendations  of  the  Harragin  Com¬ 
mission,  referred  to  below,  provide  for  a  single  scale  for  Africans  and 
Europeans,  with  an  expatriation  allowance  where  applicable.  Similar 
scales  operate  in  the  Departments. 

In  the  mining  industry,  the  rates,  by  the  middle  of  December,  were 
as  follows  : — 


(i)  Underground  : 


Unskilled  ... 
Semi-skilled 
Artisans 


1/9  to  2/6  a  day. 
2/-  to  4/- 
2/6  to  7 h 


(ii)  Surface  : 

Unskilled 

Artisans 

Clerks 


1/6  to  21- 
2/6  to  5/6 
2 /-  to  8/- 


The  hours  of  work  of  Government  labour  range  from  40  to  48  a  week 
and  similar  hours  are  worked  by  mines  labour  and  other  private 
employees. 


During  the  year  an  investigation  was  started  into  labour 
conditions  in  the  timber  and  cocoa  industries.  In  the  latter  the 
labour  is  generally  employed  on  a  profit-sharing  basis. 

Cost-of-living  indices,  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  fixing  wage  and  bonus 
rates  of  unestablished  and  daily-paid  staff,  are  computed  quarterly 
for  workmen  earning  £5  a  month  or  less.  The  index  for  August,  1939 
(100)  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  The  figure  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  was  188,  and  by  the  last  quarter  it  had  risen  a  further 
10  points,  to  198.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  indices  are  based  on 
official  controlled  prices,  where  they  exist. 
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Cost-of-living  allowances  were  also  paid  to  those  in  higher  income 
groups.  In  the  Junior  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  these  ranged  from 
£20  a  year,  attaching  to  an  annual  salary  of  £48,  to  £6  with  a  salary  of 
£282.  The  rates  for  a  European  Officer  of  the  Senior  branch  differed 
according  to  the  number  and  location  of  his  family.  Examples  of  the 
sums  payable  are  as  follows 

Mnrriori  For  Dependents  not  in  Colony 


Salary 

Officer, 

Other 

Wife 

One 

Two 

Three 

Wife  in 
Colony 

Officers 

Child 

Children 

Children 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

400  ... 

96 

60 

84 

60 

96 

120 

600  ... 

48 

24 

72 

60 

96 

120 

810  ... 

— 

— 

48 

48 

96 

120 

960  ... 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

30 

40 

In  1945  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  appointed  Sir  Walter 
Harragin,  c.m.g.,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Gold  Coast,  to  review  the 
structure  and  remuneration  of  the  Civil  Services  of  the  four  West 
African  Colonies  (excluding  unestablished  and  daily-paid  staff).  His 
report,  which  recommended  substantial  general  increases  in  existing 
salary  scales,  was  published  late  in  1946  and  was  being  considered  by 
the  Governments  concerned  at  the  close  of  that  year. 

The  development  of  Trade  Unions  progressed  satisfactorily  during 
the  year.  The  numbers  of  registered  Unions  and  of  their  fully  paid-up 
members  continued  slowly  to  increase  and  by  the  end  of  1946  there  were 
20  such  Unions  with  a  paid-up  membership  of  approximately  7,000. 
The  institution  of  machinery  for  negotiation  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Railway  Administration  and  the  Postmaster-General,  and  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  the  same  end  in  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment. 

In  a  year  which  saw  large  labour  disputes  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  Gold  Coast  was  fortunate  in  having  only  two  labour  disputes 
of  any  importance.  On  the  7th  May  the  Winding  Enginemen  on  most 
of  the  mines  near  Tarkwa  stopped  work,  and  on  the  13th  the  strike 
spread  to  Konongo.  The  strike  was  a  protest  against  the  introduction 
of  periodical  medical  examination  under  the  Mining  Regulations 
and  resulted  from  a  misunderstanding  of  its  purpose  and  the  safe¬ 
guards  attached.  This  misunderstanding  was  aggravated  by  internal 
dissension  within  the  Winding  Enginemen’s  Union.  The  misunder¬ 
standing  was  dispelled  and  the  men  at  Tarkwa  returned  to  work  on 
the  14th  May,  and  the  men  at  Konongo  on  the  20th  May.  The  total 
number  of  Winding  Enginemen  involved  was  about  100. 

In  December  there  was  a  five-day  strike  of  256  men  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  at  Tamale,  caused  largely  by  the  importation  of 
artisans  from  the  South  who  were  on  different  wage  and  bonus  rates. 
The  Labour  Department  intervened  and  work  was  resumed  while  an 
investigation  was  made.  As  a  result  of  the  recommendations 
submitted,  local  basic  wage  rates  were  increased. 

Consideration  was  given  in  1945  to  the  consolidation  of  the  labour 
legislation  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  a  Labour  Bill  was  published  early  in 
1946.  When  it  is  passed  this  will  be  a  comprehensive  enactment  of 
major  importance,  but  it  was  withdrawn  for  further  consideration. 


A  general  view  of  one  of  the  Villages  built  for  Employees  of  the  Obuasi  Gold  Mine  in  the  Gold  Coast. 
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It  is  designed  inter  alia  to  implement  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ventions,  which  have  been  ratified  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  on 
recruitment  of  indigenous  labour,  labour  contracts,  forced  labour, 
penal  sanctions,  and  employment  of  women  and  young  persons. 

The  Returns  and  Register  of  Employment  Regulations,  1946 
(No.  39  of  1946),  were  made  on  18th  November.  They  require  employers 
to  keep  records  and  make  returns  of  information  about  employees 
and  their  wages  and  work.  Information  on  such  subjects  is  at  present 
readily  available  only  in  respect  of  Government  employees,  and  these 
new  returns  are  designed  to  give  the  Department  information  covering 
the  whole  field  of  employment. 

Orders  in  Council  Nos.  4  and  54  of  1946  gave  permission  to  Junior 
Civil  Servants  in  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  and  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ments  to  join  the  respective  Unions  of  employees. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Ordinance,  1940  (No.  52  of  1940), 
makes  provision  for  the  payment  of  compensation  in  respect  of  death 
or  injury  resulting  from  accidents  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of 
employment.  There  is  no  legislation  governing  sickness  and  old  age 
benefits. 

Proposals  to  introduce  factory  legislation  were  being  examined 
during  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION 


The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  for  the  financial  year 
1945-46,  compared  with  previous  years 


1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

Ordinary 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs  and 
Excise  . 

2,897,842 

2,616,755 

2,652,951 

2,484,161 

3,331,127 

Harbour  and  Light 
dues  . 

24,449 

21,017 

24,475 

20,010 

26,355 

Direct  Taxation  ... 

— 

— 

— 

1,341,537 

1,691,865 

Licences,  etc. 

282,432 

321,968 

291,224 

166,001 

169,274 

Fees  of  Court 

509,566 

715,673 

817,371 

826,213 

757,035 

Railway  and  Tako¬ 
radi  Harbour  (1) 

7,415 

185,341 

427,043 

441,977 

— 

Posts  and  Tele¬ 
graphs  . 

140,745 

175,548 

212,449 

217,945 

247,760 

Rents  . 

32,718 

34,445 

29,567 

46,403 

31,969 

Interest  (2) 

34,226 

44,273 

32,813 

30,196 

440,911 

Miscellaneous  (3) 

95,791 

108,924 

114,007 

194,299 

332,448 

Land  Sales 

303 

15 

19 

— 

53 

Special  Receipts  (4) 

113,880 

104,825 

104,945 

78,120 

— 

Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Vote 

1,822 

2,510 

9.442 

18,107 

142,416 

Investments  (5)  ... 

1,312 

600 

4,090 

1,696 

405 

4,142,501 

4,331,894 

4,720,396 

5,866,665 

1 

7,171,618 

(1)  Railway  and  Takoradi  Harbour  accounts  were  completely  separated  from  the 
Colony’s  accounts  as  from  1st  April,  1945. 

(2)  The  Railway  and  Takoradi  Harbour  share  of  Public  Debt  charges,  which  was 
formerly  deducted  from  Public  Debt  expenditure,  is  now  credited  to  revenue. 

(3)  1945-46  figure  includes  £122,682  received  from  the  Railway  as  a  refund  of  the  value 
of  Railway  Unallocated  Stores  charged  to  Colony  expenditure  in  1937-38. 

(4)  Represents  interest  on  Reserve  Fund  and  Supplementary  Sinking  Fund.  The 
Supplementary  Sinking  Fund  was  disposed  of  in  1944  45,  and  interest  on  Reserve 
Fund  is  now  included  under  ordinary  revenue. 

(5)  Represents  profit  and  loss  on  sale  of  investments.  Appreciation  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  (except  on  the  Stamp  Duty  Reserve  Fund)  is  adjusted  through  the  General 
Revenue  Balance  Account. 
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2.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  for  the  financial  year 
1945-46,  compared  with  previous  years 


1941-42 

1942-43 

1943-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

Ordinary 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Departmental 
Personal  Emolu- 

ments 

1,132,023 

1,173,686 

1,234,066 

1,265,590 

1,328,591 

Other  Charges  . . . 

923,582 

1,257,398 

1,372,266 

1,251,548 

1,430,606 

Total  Depart- 

mental  . 

2,055,605 

2,431,084 

2,606,332 

2,517,138 

2,759,197 

Achimota  College 

51,039 

52,039 

57,473 

56,809 

59,353 

Military  . 

Miscellaneous  Ser- 

176,118 

173,273 

203,797 

.  182,623 

183,343 

vices  (1) 

107,608 

132,074 

156,805 

163,202 

194,807 

Pensions  and  Gra¬ 
tuities  . 

Public  Debt 

257,994 

272,918 

299,221 

329,577 

349,586 

Charges  (2) 
Public  Works 

72,940 

72,940 

72,940 

72,940 

425,325 

Annually  Recur¬ 
rent  . 

286,239 

311,986 

401,878 

437,369 

502,650 

Total  ordinary 

expenditure 

3,007,543 

3,446,314 

3,798,446 

3,759,658 

4,474,261 

Extraordinary 
War  E  x  p  e  n  d  i- 

134,659 

204,259 

435,425 

540,310 

692,690 

TURE  (3) 

Colonial  Deve- 

446,945 

492,719 

320,010 

226.639 

349,971 

LOPMENT  AND 

.  , 

Welfare  Vote 
West  African 

1,128 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Institute  of  In¬ 
dustries,  Arts 
and  Social 
Science 

67 

Investments  (4) 

343 

491 

6,393 

438 

71 

Local  Loans  ... 

8,160 

10,100 

— 

7,500 

— 

3,598,778 

4,153,883 

4,560,274 

4,534,612 

5,516,993 

Development 

— 

— 

— 

— 

522,862 

Total  Expenditure 

3,598,778 

j  4,153,883 

4,560,274 

4,534,612 

6,039,855 

(1)  Includes  Subventions. 

(2)  Formerly  shown  as  a  net  figure,  after  deducting  Railway  and  Takoradi  Harbour 
share.  The  latter  is  now  brought  to  account  as  revenue  and  expenditure  cn 
Public  Debt  charges  is  shown  in  full. 

(3)  1941-42  figures  include  a  loan  of  £300,000  to  the  Imperial  Government. 

(4)  Represents  profit  and  loss  on  sale  of  investments.  Appreciation  and  deprecia¬ 
tion  (except  on  the  Stamp  Duty  Reserve  Fund)  is  adjusted  through  the 
General  Revenue  Balance  Account. 
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Public  Debt 

The  total  funded  debt  of  the  Colony  remained  at  £8,410,000.  The 
loans  are  as  follows  :  £4,628,000  41  per  cent  Inscribed  Stock  1956,  for 
the  purposes  of  constructing  Takoradi  Harbour,  the  Central  Province 
Railway  and  other  railway  and  harbour  works  in  the  Colony  ;  £1,170,000 
4 1  per  cent  Inscribed  Stock  1960-70,  for  completion  of  Takoradi 
Harbour  and  construction  of  Kumasi  Waterworks,  Supreme  Court 
Buildings  and  Accra  water  main  construction  ;  £602,000  3  per  cent 
conversion  Stock  1954-59,  for  the  redemption  of  part  of  the  Gold  Coast 
Government  3  per  cent  Stock  1927-52  and  31  per  cent  Stock  1934-  59  ; 
£2,010,000  3  per  cent  Inscribed  Stock  1963,  for  the  redemption  of  part 
of  the  Gold  Coast  Government  6  per  cent  Stock  1945-70,  On  the  31st 
March,  1946,  the  total  of  the  statutory  sinking  funds  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  public  loans  stood  at  £1,505,817. 

Assets  and  Liabilities 


The  following  table  gives  an  analysis  of  the  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities  at  31st  March,  1946 


£  s.  d. 


(a)  Total  Liabilities  . 5,162,316  1  11 

deduct  Investments  earmarked  to  meet  Lia¬ 
bilities  : — 

General  Reserve  Fund  £1,513,765  11  10 
Post  Office  Savings 

Bank  .  2,116,065  2  3 

Special  Funds  ...  ...  150,861  9  7 

-  3,780,692  3  8 


Cash  required  to  meet  Liabilities  ...£1,381,623  18  3 


* 


(b)  Total  cash  balances  . 

deduct  Cash  required  to  meet  Liabilities, 
above  . 


...  3,530,275  6  6 
as 

...1,381,623  18  3 


Cash  available  for  expenditure  . £2,148,651  8  3 


(c)  The  General  Revenue  Balance  is  made  up  as 
follows 


Cash  available,  as  above  . 

2,148,651 

8 

3 

Surplus  Assets  invested  . 

1,154,788 

2 

8 

Loan  to  Imperial  Government  on  account  of 

Savings  Certificates  . 

218,636 

18 

3 

Advances,  Sundry  Balances,  and  Investment 

Suspense  . 

1,188,596 

18 

6 

£4,710,673 

7 

8 

(d)  The  Colony’s  reserves  are  as  follows 

General  Revenue  Balance  ...  . 

4,710,673 

7 

8 

General  Reserve  Fund  . 

1,500,000 

0 

0 

Loan  to  Imperial  Government  . 

800,000 

0 

0 

£7,010,673  7  8 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF 
Principal  Import  Duties 


Schedule 
Item  No. 


Article 


Apparel  and  Footwear: — 

(1)  Cardigans,  jerseys,  pull¬ 
overs,  and  similar  garments. 

(2)  Shirts  . 


(3)  Singlets,  chemises,  under¬ 
vests,  and  similar  garments. 

(4)  Socks  and  stockings 


3 


10 


16 


18 

19 


Bags  and  sacks,  measuring  not 
less  than  thirty-six  inches  by 
sixteen  inches,  ordinarily  im¬ 
ported  for  the  packing  and 
transport  of  West  African  pro¬ 
duce  . . .  ...  » * .  •••  ••• 

Cotton  manufactures  : — 

Piece  goods  (including  scarves) 

(a)  Bleached 

( b )  Dyed 

(c)  Colou  ed 
0 d )  Grey 
(e)  Printed 
(/)  Plushes, 

velvets,  and 
other  pile 
tissues. 

Matches  : — 

In  boxes  containing  80  matches 
or  less  (Matches  in  boxes  con¬ 
taining  a  greater  quantity 
than  80  matches  each  to  be 
charged  in  proportion) 

9 

Newsprint,  admitted  as  such  by 
the  Comptroller  . 

Oil : — 

(1)  Fuel  and  gas  . 


admitted  as 
such  by  the 
Comptrol¬ 
ler. 


(2)  Kerosene  and  power  paraf¬ 
fin. 


Rate  of  duty 


6d.  each,  or  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  which¬ 
ever  is  the  higher. 

6d.  each,  or  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  which¬ 
ever  is  the  higher. 

2d.  each,  or  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which¬ 
ever  is  the  higher. 

3d.  per  pair,  or  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem, 
whichever  is  the 
higher. 


2d.  each. 


|d.  per  square  yard. 
1  d .  , ,  , ,  , , 

Id .  , ,  , ,  , , 

3d 

4'-A»  »»  »>  »J 

lid.  ,,  ,,  ,, 

3d .  , ,  . , ,  , , 


4/6  per  gross  of  boxes. 

7 b  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Id.  per  impe  ial  gal¬ 
lon. 

lOd.  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon  at  80°  Fahren¬ 
heit. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF — contd. 


Principal  Import  Duties— contd. 


Schedule 
Item  No. 

Article 

Rate  of  duty 

- 

Oil  : — contd. 

(3)  Illuminating  oil,  other  kinds 

lOd.  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon  at  80°  Fahren¬ 
heit. 

. 

(4)  Lubricating  . 

5d.  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon. 

(5)  Motor  spirit  . 

* 

1/-  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon  at  80°  Fahren- 

..  t  •  | 

heit. 

21 

Perfumery  (except  fancy  soap)  ... 

33i  per  cent  ad  valo¬ 
rem. 

23 

Provisions  : — 

(1)  Biscuits,  bread  and  cakes — 

other  kinds  . 

3d.  per  lb. 

(2)  Coffee 

(a)  Raw . 

( b )  Roasted,  ground  or 
otherwise  prepared, 
including  coffee  sub- 

2d.  per  lb. 

* 

stitutes,  extracts,  essen¬ 
ces  and  other  prepara- 

tions  of  coffee  . 

4d.  per  lb. 

'  (3)  Confectionery  . 

6d.  per  lb.  or  15  per 

cent  ad  valorem , 
whichever  is  the 
higher. 

(4)  Flour,  wheaten  . 

21-  per  cwt. 

(5)  Fruit,  dried  . 

2d.  per  lb. 

(6)  Oils,  edible  . 

lOd.  per  gallon  or  15 

(7)  Saccharin  (including  sub¬ 
stances  of  a  like  natu  e  or 

per  cent  ad  valorem, 
whichever  is  the 
higher. 

use)  . 

2/-  per  oz. 

(8)  Salt,  table  . 

5/-  per  100  lb. 

(9)  Tea  . 

(10)  Vegetables 

(a)  Dried,  canned  or  pre- 

4d.  per  lb. 

served  . . 

14/-  per  cwt. 

( b )  Fresh — onions  . 

|d.  per  lb. 

(c)  Fresh — potatoes . 

4/-  per  cwt. 

(11)  Vinegar . 

1/-  per  gallon. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF — contd. 
Principal  Import  Duties — contd. 


Schedule 
Item  No. 


Article 


Rate  of  duty 


24 


l  * 

Silk  (artificial)  Manufactures  : — 


(1) 


Piece  goods  (including 
scarves) 


(a)  Plushes, 
velvets  and 
other  pile 
tissues. 

( b )  Other  kinds 


admitted 
as  such  by 
the  Comp¬ 
troller. 


5d.  per  square  yard. 
21  d.  per  square  yard. 


25 


26 


(2)  Handkerchiefs  not  in  the 
piece,  but  excluding  pocket 

handkerchiefs  .  2-|d.  per  square  yard. 

(3)  Fents  .  1/-  per  lb. 

Note. — “  Fents  ”  means 
remnants  of  cloth  of  irre¬ 
gular  lengths  being  less 
than  six  yards. 


Silk  manufactures  : — 
Noil  cloth  . 


lfd.  per  square  yard. 


Soap  : — 

(1)  Common,  including  laun¬ 
dry,  polishing,  and  soft  soap  6/-  per  cwt. 

(2)  Other  kinds,  including  shav¬ 
ing  and  medicated  soaps,  and 
pe  fumed  soaps  for  toilet 

purposes .  15/-  per  100  lb. 


27 


Spirits 


The  true  degree  of  strength  of 
which  can  be  immediately 
ascertained  by  Tralles’  alco¬ 
holometer,  of  the  strength  of 
50  degrees  per  centum  of  pure 
alcohol  by  such  alcoholo¬ 
meter. 

Brandy  and  Whisky 

Rum  ...  . ~  . 

Gin  . 


Note.—' The  duties  increase 
or  decrease  according  to 
strength. 


£2  11s.  per  imperial 
gallon. 

£1 19s.  6d.  per  imperial 
gallon. 

£2  5s.  per  imperial 
gallon. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF — contd. 


Principal  Import  Duties— contd. 


Schedule 
Item  No. 

Article 

Rate  of  duty 

27 

Not  potable  :■*- 
Methylated  : — 

(a)  which  the  Comptroller  of 
Customs  is  satisfied 
is  imported  solely  for  indus¬ 
trial,  medical  or  scientific 
purposes  and  is  not 

intended  for  sale  . 

1/-  per  imperial  gallon 

( b )  Other  . 

£1 19s.  6d.  per  imperial 
gallon. 

Perfumed,  including  dentifrices, 

£2  11s.  per  imperial 

toilet  preparations,  and  washes. 

gallon. 

Other  . 

5/-  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon. 

29 

T  QjY  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

3d.  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon. 

30 

Tobacco  : — 

(1)  Unmanufactured  . 

Manufactured  : — 

2/9  per  lb. 

(2)  Cigars  . . 

’  (3)  Cigarettes  : — 

(a)  Not  exceeding  3  lb.  net 

12/6  per  lb. 

per  thousand  . 

( b )  Exceeding  3  lb.  per 

3/4  per  100. 

thousand  ....  . 

13/4  per  lb. 

(4)  Other  manufactured  tobacco 

- 

and  snuff  . 

8/-  per  lb. 

32 

Wine 

(1)  Sparkling  . 

(2)  Still 

(a)  when  the  alcoholic 

strength  of  the  wine  does 
not  exceed  14  2  degrees 

12/-  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon. 

■ 

Tralles  . 

(5)  When  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  wine 

3/-  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon. 

.  ~ 

exceeds  14  2  degrees 
Tralles  but  does  not 

exceed  24  5  degrees 

Tralles  . 

7/-  per  imperial  gal¬ 
lon. 

33 

1  Wood  and  Timber  : — 
Unmanufactured: 

Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  dressed 

50/-  per  1,000  super- 

or  undressed. 

ficial  feet. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF — contd. 


Export  Duties 


Item  No. 

Article 

Rate  of  duty 

1 

Cocoa  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •••  •  •  • 

£1  3s.  4d.  per  ton. 

2 

Diamonds  . 

6]:  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

3 

Gold  . 

20  per  cent  of  the  Gold 
premium. 

4 

Mahogany  (unsawn  logs)  . 

2d.  per  cubic  ft. 

5 

Mahogany  (sawn)  . 

^  ^  •  j)  )) 

6 

Cedar  and  Baku  . 

Id*  99  99 

7 

Manganese  Ore  . 

2/-  per  ton. 

8 

Kola  nuts  . 

6d.  per  20  lb. 

Other  duties 

The  only  commodity  on  which  excise  duty  is  charged  at  the  present 
is  beer.  Stamp  duties  are  charged  upon  those  instruments  which  are 
.  normally  regarded  as  being  liable  to  stamp  duty,  transfers  of  shares 
in  the  Government  or  Parliamentary  stocks  or  funds  of  Great  Britain, 
and  instruments  for  the  sale,  transfer  or  other  disposition  of  any 
vessel  or  share  in  any  vessel  being  exempt.  No  poll  or  hut  tax  is  levied 
by  the  Government  in  the  Gold  Coast,  neither  is  estate  duty  charged. 


Income  Tax 

The  tax  was  first  imposed  in  the  Gold  Coast  by  the  Income  Tax 
Ordinance  of  1943  and  took  effect  as  from  the  1st  April,  1944.  Prior  to 
that  date  there  had  been  in  existence  a  tax  upon  mining  income  of 
Is.  in  the  pound.  This  charge  was  repealed  as  from  1st  April,  1944  and 
incorporated  in  the  Income  Tax  Ordinance. 

Income  accruing  in  or  derived  from  the  Gold  Coast  irrespective 
of  the  residence  of  the  recipient,  and  income  arising  outside  the  Gold 
Coast  and  received  in  the  Gold  Coast  by  a  Gold  Coast  resident,  are 
liable  to  income  tax. 

■t  '  • 

The  sources  of  income  cover  in  general 

(i)  Trades,  businesses  and  professions. 

(ii)  Employments. 

(iii)  Investment  income  other  than  from  realty  or  leasehold 
property. 

(iv)  Pensions  and  annual  payments. 

(v)  Profits  from  realty  or  leasehold  property. 

The  deductions  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  income 
from  any  chargeable  source  cover  all  outgoings  and  expenses  wholly 
incurred  in  the  production  of  that  income. 

Special  provisions  are  made  for  ascertaining  the  chargeable 
income  of  Insurance  Companies,  ship-owners  and  charterers,  air 
transport  business  and  cable  undertakings  carried  on  in  the  Gold 
Coast  by  non-residents. 
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Normally  the  assessable  income  of  any  person  for  each  year  of 
assessment,  commencing  on  the  1st  April,  is  the  full  income  derived 
from  all  sources  of  income  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  March 
immediately  preceding  the  year  of  assessment.  Where  the  annual 
accounts  of  a  trade,  business  or  profession  are  made  up  to  a  date  other 
than  the  31st  March  then  the  income  of  the  accounts  year  ending 
within  the  year  ended  on  the  31st  March  is  taken  as  being  the  income 
of  the  year  to  the  31st  March.  The  following  special  provisions  apply 
to  the  computation  of  the  assessable  income  in  the  case  of  new  trades 
and  occupations 

(a)  For  the  first  year  the  assessable  income  is  the  actual  income 
of  that  year. 

( b )  For  the  second  year  the  assessable  income  is  the  income  for 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  trade  or 
occupation. 

(c)  For  the  third  year  the  normal  basis  applies. 

Relief  can  be  obtained  where  the  income  falls  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  business. 

Special  provisions  also  apply  in  the  event  of  the  cessation  of  a 
trade  or  occupation  as  follows  : — 

(a)  For  the  final  year  the  assessable  income  is  the  actual  income 
of  that  year. 

(&)  For  the  penultimate  year  the  assessable  income  is  either  the 
income  of  that  year,  or  the  income  of  the  preceding  year, 
whichever  is  the  greater. 

In  the  case  of  partnerships  the  individual  partners  are  assessed  on 
their  share  of  the  partnership  income  as  though  they  were  carrying  on 
the  business  or  profession  on  their  own. 

In  ascertaining  the  amount  of  income  which  is  chargeable  to 
income  tax  the  following  allowances  are  given  to  individuals  resident 
in  the  Gold  Coast  during  the  year  of  assessment  and  to  non-resident 
British  subjects  or  protected  persons 

(1)  To  every  individual  £150. 

(2)  If  during  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  of 
assessment— 

(a)  he  had  a  wife  living  with  or  maintained  by  him  £200  ;  or 

( b )  he  paid  alimony  or  maintained  a  former  wife  under  a 
divorce  order  or  a  deed  of  separation  the  amount  payable 
under  the  Court  order  up  to  £200 ; 

(c)  he  maintained  an  unmarried  child  who  was  under  the  age 
of  16  years  at  any  time  within  that  year,  or  who  was 
receiving  full-time  educational  instruction  or  serving 
under  articles  or  indentures  with  a  view  to  qualifying 

in  a  trade  or  profession, 

♦  ** 

(i)  where  the  child  is  resident  in  the  Colony  £25. 

(ii)  where  the  child  is  not  resident  in  the  Colony,  the 
amount  expended  on  maintenance  and  education  up 
to  £100. 
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The  allowances  are  limited  to  : — 

(i)  a  maximum  of  four  children  ; 

(ii)  children  not  in  possession  of  a  total  income  exceeding 
the  allowance  otherwise  due  ; 

(d)  contributed  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  relative  of 
himself  or  his  wife,  the  amount  contributed  up  to  £100. 
If  more  than  one  person  contributes,  the  allowance  is 
apportioned  pro  rata  to  the  contributions  ; 

(e)  paid  premiums  for  life  insurance,  the  amount  of  the 
premium,  limited  to 

(i)  one-sixth  of  his  total  income. 

(ii)  .seven  per  cent  of  the  capital  sum  assured  on  death. 

Relief  is  also  given  for  contributions  to  approved  provident  or  pension 
funds  and  in  certain  circumstances  for  the  amounts  expended  on 
travel  to  and  from  the  Gold  Coast  for  recreation  or  health. 

Provision  is  made  for  giving  relief  in  those  cases  where  a  person 
has  paid  or  is  liable  to  pay  tax  on  the  same  income  in  both  the  Gold 
Coast  and  any  other  part  of  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Collection  of  tax  at  source  applies  only  to  dividends  paid  by  com¬ 
panies  incorporated  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  to  mortgage  and  debenture 
interest  paid  to  persons  resident  outside  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  income  of  a  married  woman  living  with  her  husband  is  deemed 
to  be  the  income  of  the  husband  and  is  assessed  in  his  name. 
Collection  of  tax  may  be  made  from  the  wife  of  the  proportion  of  the 
total  tax  which  her  personal  income  bears  to  her  husband’s  total 
income. 

Assessments  made  by  the  Commissioner  are  subject  to  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  West  African 
Court  of  Appeal. 

Additional  assessments  may  be  made  at  any  time  up  to  six  years 
after  the  end  of  the  year  of  assessment  for  which  the  income  is  assess¬ 
able.  Claims  for  repayment  of  tax  improperly  charged  may  be  made 
within  a  similar  period. 

(a)  Where  a  notice  of  assessment  is  issued  for  any  year  before 
1st  February  in  that  year,  tax  is  payable  as  to  one-half 
within  two  months  of  the  date  of  service  of  the  notice  of 
assessment  and  as  to  one-half  by  the  next  following  31st 
March. 

(b)  Where  a  notice  is  issued  on  or  after  1st  February  the  whole 
tax  is  payable  within  2  months  of  the  date  of  issue  of  the 
notice  of  assessment. 

(c)  Where  in  case  (a)  one-half  of  the  tax  and  in  case  (b)  the  whole 
of  the  tax  is  not  paid  within  the  two  months  specified  the 
whole  tax  plus,  a  penalty  of  5  per  cent  becomes  payable 
forthwith. 

Tax  may  be  collected  by  deduction  from  official  pay,  and,  at  the 
option  of  the  taxpayer,  from  non-official  pay.  Neither  of  these  courses 
has  yet  been  adopted  in  the  Gold  Coast. 
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Tax  is  payable  on  chargeable  income,  arrived  at  after  all  deduc¬ 
tions  and  allowances  have  been  taken  off  the  gross  income  at  the 
following  rates 

(a)  Upon  individuals  and  bodies  of  persons  : — 


Chargeable  Income 

Rate  of  Tax 

£  s.  d. 

For  every  pound  of  the  first 

£200  .  ... 

...  0 

0 

3 

9> 

9  9 

99 

,,  next 

£200  ...  . 

...  0 

0 

6 

99 

9  9 

99 

99  9  9 

£200  ...  . 

...  0 

0 

99 

9 

99 

9  9  9  9 

£200  ...  * . 

...  0 

1 

0 

99 

99 

99 

99  9  9 

£400  . 

...  0 

2 

0 

99 

99 

99 

9  9  9  9 

£800  ...  . 

...  0 

3 

0 

99 

99 

99 

9  9  9  9 

£1,000  . 

...  0 

4 

0 

99 

99 

9  9 

99  99 

£1,000  . 

...  0 

5 

0 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9  9  9 

£1,000  . 

...  0 

6 

0 

99 

9  9 

9  9 

9  9  9  9 

£5,000  . 

...  0 

7 

6 

99 

,,  ,,  exceeding  £10,000  . 

( b )  Upon  Companies  at  7s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

...  0 

10 

0 

(c)  In  the  case  of  individuals,  bodies  of  persons  and  companies 
holding  a  concession  under  the  Concession  Ordinance,  1939, 
a  lease  under  the  Minerals  Ordinance  or  owning  land  on  which 
mining  operations  are  carried  on  by  the  owner,  a  charge  of 
Is.  in  the  pound  on  all  income  derived  from  mining  is  made  in 
addition  to  the  charge  under  (a)  or  (6). 

SCHEDULE  SHOWING  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  TAX  ON  COMPANIES 
FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  ASSESSMENT  1946-47 


Chargeable  Income 

Non-Mining  Com¬ 
panies  at  7/6  in  £ 

Mining  Companies 
at  8/6  in  £ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d . 

200  . 

75 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

500  . 

187 

10 

0 

212 

10 

0 

700  . 

262 

10 

0 

297 

10 

0 

1,000  . 

375 

0 

0 

425 

0 

0 

1,500  . 

562 

10 

0 

637 

10 

0 

2,000  . 

750 

0 

0 

850 

0 

0 

5,000  . 

1,875 

0 

0 

2,125 

0 

0 

10,000  . 

3,750 

0 

0 

4,250 

0 

0 

SCHEDULE  SHOWING  INCIDENCE  OF  TAX  ON  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  ASSESSMENT  1946-47 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING 

Currency  Circulation 

The  amount  of  money  which  is  actually  in  circulation  in  the  Gold 
Coast  cannot  be  accurately  determined  because  it  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  movements  of  currency  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  the 
other  West  African  Colonies,  particularly  inter-territorial  move¬ 
ments  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.  It  is  considered  unlikely, 
however,  that  there  have  been  any  substantial  movements  of  alloy 
and  nickel  coins  in  this  way  and,  in  any  case,  such  movements  would 
tend  to  offset  themselves  ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  movements  of 
currency  notes  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  considerable. 


The  estimated  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  (exclusive  of 
silver  and  old  type  alloy)  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  five  financial 
years  is  as  follows  : — 


31-3-42 

31-3-43 

31-3-44 

31-3-45 

31-3-46 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£1  notes  . 

2,054,404 

2,751,023 

3,024,740 

3,420,930 

3,731,559 

10/- notes . 

381,898 

570,464 

546,034 

519,459 

601,177 

2/-  alloy . 

3,035,200 

3,475,699 

3,752,199 

4,669,979 

5,614,300 

1/-  alloy . 

559,700 

631,600 

711,000 

702,000 

771,000 

6d.  alloy . 

134,400 

159,245 

180,545 

179,295 

189,945 

3d.  alloy . 

91,875 

105,200 

115,400 

119,925 

128,300 

Nickel  . 

122,114 

128,754 

135,316 

139,076 

144,022 

6,379,591 

7,821,985 

8,465,234 

9,750,664 

11,180,303 

There  are  two  banks  operating  in  the  Gold  Coast — the  Bank  of 
British  West  Africa,  Limited,  and  Barclays  Bank  (Dominion,  Colonial 
and  Overseas).  Barclays  Overseas  Development  Corporation,  Limited 
was  formed  in  London  in  January,  1946,  by  Barclays  Bank  (Dominion, 
Colonial  and  Overseas)  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
economic  development  of  Colonies  in  which  that  Bank  is  established. 
The  Overseas  branches  of  Barclays  Bank  are  empowered  to  act  as 
agents  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  and  applications  have  already 
been  dealt  with  in  the  Gold  Coast. 

Considerable  expansion  of  normal  banking  business  took  place 
due  to  the  increased  price  for  cocoa,  increased  activity  in  the  timber 
industry,  the  return  to  production  of  a  number  of  mines  which  had 
been  placed  on  a  care-and-maintenance  basis  during  the  war,  some 
increase  in  the  amount  of  imports,  and  increased  building  on  the  part 
of  Government,  the  commercial  firms,  and  the  public. 

Currency  Control  continued  to  be  operated  on  lines  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exchange  Control. 
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With  the  continued  scarcity  of  consumer  goods,  and  the  high  prices 
ruling  for  produce,  especially  cocoa,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  some  degree  of  inflation  locally.  Every  effort  is  made  to  ensure  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  limited  supply  of  imported  commodities,  and 
a  wide  range  of  these,  together  with  the  principal  articles  of  food¬ 
stuffs  in  the  larger  town  markets,  are  subject  to  controlled  selling 
prices.  In  a  largely  primitive  community  however,  the  adquate 
enforcement  of  control  presents  many  difficulties  and  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  prevent  blackmarket  activities  after  the  initial  purchase 
from  the  distribution  agency  has  taken  place. 
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CHAPTER  V 

COMMERCE 

The  total  value  of  imports  *  in  1946  was  £17,000,000,  compared  with 
£11,000,000  in  1945,  but  a  high  proportion  of  this  increase  was  due  to 
large  imports  of  specie  and  currency  notes,  which  rose  from  £750,000 
to  £4,630,000.  Merchandise  proper  increased  by  some  £2,000,000.  The 
figure  for  1938  was  £10,400,000. 

More  flour,  spirits,  sugar,  tobacco  and  cigarettes  were  imported 
than  in  the  previous  year,  but  there  was  a  reduction  of  some  1,500  cwt. 
in  the  amount  of  milk  imported.  Figures  were,  in  general,  still  below 
the  1938  level. 

The  amount  of  coal  imported  increased  by  16,000  tons  to  107,250 
tons.  All  the  coal  used  in  the  Gold  Coast  comes  from  Nigeria. 

The  value  of  apparel  imported  also  increased  by  £83,000  ;  cotton 
piece  goods  also  showed  an  increase  but  there  was  a  corresponding 
pecrease  in  the  value  of  artificial  silk  piece  goods.  The  numbers  of 
diece  goods  were  in  excess  of  the  1938  figure. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  technical 
apparatus  and  machinery.  Imports  of  electrical  and  industrial 
machinery  rose  by  just  over  100  per  cent  to  a  total  of  nearly  £210,000, 
and  those  of  mining  and  dredging  machinery  by  as  much  as  125  per 
cent  to  £675,000,  but  even  so  were  lower  than  they  had  been  in  1938. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  railway  carriages,  wagons  and  trucks  were 
imported.  The  number  of  road  vehicles  rose  from  just  under  500 
to  877,  a  figure  almost  exactly  equal  to  the  1938  one.  Rubber  tyres 
increased  from  60,000  to  69, ,500,  compared  with  79,000  in  1938. 

Cement  which  had  in  1945  already  reached  the  1938  level  rose  by 
20  per  cent  to  63,000  tons.  Fuel  oil  rose  from  10,770  gallons  in  1945  to 
14,140  gallons,  which  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  1938  figure.  Motor 
spirit  imports,  which  had  been  exceptionally  high  in  1945,  fell  to  their 
pre-war  level. 

The  total  value  of  exports  rose  from  £15,750,000  in  1945  to  £19,700,000. 
The  1938  figure  was  £11,000,000.  Substantially  increased  returns  came 
in  for  cocoa,  gold,  diamonds,  and  unmanufactured  timber.  The  cocoa 
crop  was  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  the  previous  year  but  by  virtue 
of  the  increased  price,  the  total  amount  paid  for  the  year’s  crop  rose 
from  £7,150,000  to  almost  £9,000,000.  This  compares  very  favourably 
with  £4,540,000  for  a  larger  crop  in  1938. 

The  amount  of  gold  exported  rose  by  37  per  cent  to  650,000  fine 
oz.,  and  the  value  increased  proportionately.  Although  the  number 
of  diamonds  exported  did  not  rise,  the  price  paid  for  them  increased 
from  £480,000  to  £625,000.  The  figure  of  810,000  carats  is  still  considera¬ 
bly  below  the  1938  figure  of  1,300,000  carats. 

The  amount  of  unmanufactured  timber  rose  by  nearly  60  per  cent 
to  4,300,000  cub.  ft.,  and  nearly  £1,000,000  was  paid  for  it.  The  1938 
figures  were  695,000  cub.  ft.,  and  £77,000,  which  give  an  indication  of 
the  development  of  the  timber  industry  during  and  since  the  war. 


*  Tables  of  imports  and  exports  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I. 


Cocoa  being  loaded  at  Takoradi,  Gold  Coast. 
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There  was  a  sharp  fall  in  the  amount  of  kola  exported,  due  to  the 
reluctance  of  the  French  Authorities  to  use  their  transport  for  this 
purpose.  Palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  copra  and  rubber  all  declined,  but 
more  hides  and  skins  were  exported,  though  the  volume  of  the  trade 
is  still  far  short  of  the  1938  figure. 

Lime  juice  remained  at  approximately  the  same  level,  but  lime 
oil  fell  off  very  considerably. 

There  were  no  new  commercial  developments  of  outstanding 
interest  during  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

PRODUCTION 

« 

AGRICULTURE 

Perennial  crops  are  grown  in  the  area  of  relatively  high  rainfall 
which  lies  between  the  main  mountain  chain  and  the  sea,  and  of  these 
the  most  important  is  cocoa.  On  the  coastal  sandy  foreshore  coco¬ 
nuts  are  grown. 

The  large  areas  of  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main 
mountain  range  differ  markedly  in  agricultural  and  other  aspects 
from  the  southern  areas.  Railway  communication  is  lacking,  there 
are  few  good  roads  and  drought  conditions  are  far  more  severe.  In 
consequence,  a  lower  standard  of  living  and  a  more  primitive  economic 
system  are  found  in  these  areas.  Few  perennial  crops  can  survive  the 
annual  drought,  and  the  system  of  agriculture  is  almost  entirely 
an  annual  one  and  is  largely  confined  to  the  production  of  food. 
Guinea-corn  {sorghum),  millet  ( Pennisetum )  and  to  a  less  extent 
Indian  corn  (maize)  are  the  chief  grains.  Yams  and  cassava  are 
grown  over  most  of  the  savanna  country,  and  minor  crops  are  ground¬ 
nuts,  bambarra  groundnuts  ( voandzeia ),  rice,  various  beans,  fra-fra 
potato  {coleus),  geocarpa  {kerstingiellia)  and  cotton.  In  the  extreme 
North  the  amount  of  root  crops  grown  is  very  low  and  the  proportion 
of  cereals  in  farming  rises  as  high  as  90  per  cent.  Any  threat 
to  cereals,  such  as  locusts,  is  therefore  a  source  of  great  anxiety  in 
these  districts.  Live-stock  can  be  kept  over  most  of  the  savanna 
country.  The  main  food-crops  in  the  dry  parts  of  the  Northern  Terri¬ 
tories  include  early  and  late  millet  and  guinea-corn,  groundnuts, 
beans  and  oil  seeds.  Further  South  yams  are  of  the  first  importance, 
and  millet,  maize,  guinea-corn,  beans,  groundnuts,  and  rice  are  grown. 

South  of  the  mountain  range,  plantation  crops  such  as  cocoa, 
kola  and  coffee  are  of  high  importance  in  the  scheme  of  agriculture. 
Of  the^e  permanent  crops,  cocoa  is  outstandingly  the  most  import¬ 
ant.  Yams,  cocoyams,  plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  cassava,  maize, 
beans  and  groundnuts  are  the  main  food-crops  cultivated  :  much  use 
is  also  made  of  palm  oil  and  fruits.  But  in  some  of  the  cocoa  areas 
the  farmers  do  not  grow  enough  foodstuffs  for  their  local  needs  but 
import  them  from  elsewhere. 

The  coastal  zone  is  a  relatively  dry  area  where  the  staple  foods 
are  cassava,  maize,  plantains,  palm  oil,  rice  and  coconuts. 

In  the  forest  and  coast  zones  various  vegetables  are  extensively 
grown,  including  okros,  tomatoes,  chillies  and  garden  eggs.  During 
the  war  the  cultivation  of  European  vegetables  was  undertaken  in 
many  areas,  and  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  and  spinach  were 
successfully  grown. 

Organisation  of  Production. 

Agriculture  is  the  main  preoccupation  of  the  people  of  the  Gold 
Coast  and  it  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  individual  African 
farmers.  Cocoa  plantations  are  widespread  in  the  forest  zone  and 
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there  are  a  few  plantations  of  rubber  and  oil  palms.  There  are  a 
number  of  African-owned  lime  plantations  in  the  Western  Province. 
The  population  engaged  in  agriculture  is  well  distributed  over  the 
country,  and  there  is  probably  no  colony  in  the  Empire  which 
possesses  so  much  good  farming  land  in  proportion  to  its  size. 

In  general  the  farmers  of  the  northern  savanna  areas  are  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  production  of  food  and  clothing  for  their 
own  needs.  Climatic  conditions  force  them  to  work  harder  than  the 
farmers  in  the  South  to  obtain  their  crops.  The  production  of  crops 
for  export  should  develop  with  improved  systems  of  agriculture  and 
better  communications  and  transport.  There  is,  at  present,  only  a 
small  surplus  of  foodstuffs  but  there  is  an  increasing  trade  in  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  which  come  South  to  the  forest  country. 

In  the  South,  before  the  war,  food-crops  were  cultivated  inten¬ 
sively  only  in  certain  localized  dry  areas,  or  where  proximity  to  the 
larger  towns  rendered  their  cultivation  profitable.  In  the  Ada-Keta 
region,  for  example,  where  the  meteorological  conditions  resemble 
those  of  the  Northern  Territories,  a  poultry  and  food-crop  industry 
grew  up.  Round  Koforidua,  Kumasi  and  Sekondi  food  farms  were 
characteristic  agricultural  features.  Although  a  proportion  of  the 
food-crops  was  necessarily  grown  for  immediate  local  consumption, 
cash  rather  than  consumption  was  the  main  incentive  to  production. 
The  economic  upheaval  caused  by  the  war  increased  this  tendency 
and  caused  a  rapid  and  intensive  spread  of  food-crop  farming  through¬ 
out  the  South.  The  ready  and  profitable  market  for  annual  crops  has 
led  to  a  speeding  up  of  production  ;  this  in  turn  has  led  to  unwise 
exploitation  of  the  forest  areas.  Measures  to  conserve  the  soil  have 
been  overlooked  and  erosion  is  becoming  a  problem  in  these  areas. 


The  Cocoa  Industry. 

The  first  mention  of  cocoa  having  been  grown  in  the  Gold  Coast 
was  made  in  a  Dutch  book  published  in  1815.  The  effort  was  not 
successful  and  further  attempts  to  introduce  the  plant  in  1857  and 
1866  obtained  little  better  results.  Then  in  1879  Tetteh  Quarshie,  a 
native  of  the  Gold  Coast,  brought  home  some  seedlings  from  Fernando 
Po  and  distributed  them  among  his  family.  A  few  years  later  the  first 
official  importation  was  made  by  the  Governor,  and  from  that  time 
the  industry  expanded  with  rapidity. 

The  cocoa  season  is  divided  into  two  portions.  The  main  crop  is 
gathered  from  August  to  February,  and  the  mid-crop  from  April  to 
August.  Before  the  war  price  fluctuations  in  the  world  markets 
were  reflected  in  the  price  of  cocoa,  and  the  small  peasant  farmers, 
who  form  the  largest  section  of  the  cocoa-producing  population, 
suffered  severely  and  incurred  a  heavy  load  of  indebtedness.  The 
system  of  control  imposed  during  the  war  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
uncertainty  and  did  much  to  stabilise  the  economic  position  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  the  policy  of  Government  so  to  organise  the  industry 
that  constant  and  violent  price  fluctuations  shall  not  again  play 
havoc  with  the  lives  of  the  peasant  farmers.  The  price  paid  to  the 
farmer  for  a  60-lb.  load  of  cocoa  was  raised  in  1946  from  15s.  to  27s.  6d. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately  the  area  of  land  under 
cocoa  cultivation  in  the  Gold  Coast.  The  average  annual  production 
for  the  five-year  period  immediately  before  the  war  was  roughly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  tons.  A  general  assumption  is  that  one  ton  of 
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cocoa  is  obtained  from  four  acres,  so  that  there  would  appear  to  be 
approximately  one  million  acres  under  cultivation,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  this  is  in  the  hands  of  peasant  farmers.  The  annual  cash 
income  from  cocoa  received  by  the  agricultural  community  runs  into 
millions  of  pounds  and  is  the  basis  of  the  country’s  economic  life. 

The  serious  economic  effect  which  the  spread  of  a  killing  disease 
through  the  cocoa  areas  would  have  on  the  people  of  the  Gold  Coast 
needs  no  emphasis.  For  many  years  the  cocoa  industry  enjoyed 
relative  immunity  from  serious  diseases  or  pests,  although  the 
damage  caused  by  the  cocoa  capsids,  sahlbergella  Singularis  and 
Distantiella  Theobroma,  was  known  to  be  severe  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  find  a  practical  method  of  controlling  these  insect  pests. 
In  1936,  however,  a  far  more  serious  disease  was  proved  to  exist  and 
its  spread  since  that  time  has  threatened  the  future  existence  of  the 
whole  industry.  A  brief  account  of  this  disease  and  of  the  measures 
taken  to  deal  with  it,  is  essential  to  a  true  understanding  of  the 
Gold  Coast  cocoa  industry. 


The  Swollen  Shoot  Disease  of  Cocoa 

Swollen  Shoot  is  a  comparatively  modern  phenomenon. 

In  1931  reports  were  received  of  a  cocoa  disease  which  was  causing 
havoc  on  farms  around  Nankese  in  the  Eastern  Province,  but  it  was 
not  until  five  years  later,  in  1936,  when  a  typical  example  of  the 
swelling  was  first  observed,  that  it  was  realised  that  an  entirely  new 
disease  had  developed.  From  the  typical  symptoms  first  discovered 
the  disease  was  named  “  swollen  shoot  ”.  From  1939  onwards  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  treated  outbreaks  in  the  Eastern  Pro¬ 
vince  by  cutting  out  diseased  trees.  The  spread  of  the  disease  in  two 
areas  was  checked  and  a  mass  of  valuable  evidence  was  obtained 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  cutting-out  campaign.  This  evidence 
was  examined  in  detail  by  the  West  African  Cacao  Research  Institute 
and  it  was  confirmed  that  the  cutting  out  of  diseased  trees  was  the 
only  effective  method  of  control  so  far  discovered. 

The  Institute  was  established  in  1944  primarily  to  investigate  the 
disease  and  its  associated  problems.  In  that  year  it  took  over  the 
Department’s  Cacao  Research  Station  and  laboratories  at  Tafo,  and 
has,  since  then,  carried  out  continuous  scientific  investigations. 

In  1944  the  extent  of  the  disease  was  still  unknown,  but  in  that 
year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began  a  sample  survey  of  all 
cocoa  areas  in  the  Gold  Coast  in  order  to  find  out  how  far  the  disease 
had  spread.  The  field  work  of  the  survey  completed  in  September, 
1945,  showed  that  the  dread  disease  was  present  in  practically  every 
important  cocoa-producing  area  in  the  country,  and  had  become  the 
chief  menace  to  the  cocoa  industry.  It  was  clear  that  unless  it 
could  be  controlled  and  eradicated  the  future  of  cocoa,  and  with  it 
most  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  was  in  jeopardy. 

During  1945  the  Department  in  consultation  with  the  West  African 
Cacao  Research  Institute  drew  up  a  plan  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
The  general  plan  of  campaign  was  divided  into  three  stages.  The 
first  was  that  of  propaganda.  It  was  essential  to  demonstrate  clearly 
to  every  person  in  the  country  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The 
nature  and  incidence  of  the  disease  and  the  means  by  which  it  could 
be  controlled  were  explained  by  talking  to  Chiefs  and  farmers,  by 
conducting  tours  of  devastated  areas  and  of  areas  where  cocoa  had 
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been  re-established,  by  issuing  literature  in  a  simple  form  translated 
into  two  languages,  and  by  making  use  of  the  Press,  Radio,  and 
coloured  films.  The  latter  were  particularly  effective.  The  second 
step  was  the  carrying  out  of  extensive  cocoa  surveys.  The  third, 
which  was  combined  with  the  second,  was  a  general  campaign  aimed 
at  persuading  farmers  to  cut  out  infected  trees.  This  elaborate  policy 
was  put  into  operation  and  was  well  under  way  by  March,  1946.  Des¬ 
pite  many  difficulties,  particularly  lack  of  trained  staff,  substantial 
results  were  achieved. 

Throughout  1946  the  progress  of  the  campaign  was  carefully 
watched,  but  it  became  apparent  that  the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
too  rapid  to  be  checked  by  cutting  out  at  the  rate  that  individual 
farmers  were  able  to  achieve,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  task  was  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  beyond  their  capacity.  It  had  always  been  realised  that  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  the  farmers  might  not  alone  suffice  to  check  the 
disease,  and  when  this  failure  became  clear  it  was  decided  to  resort 
to  more  direct  methods  of  control,  including  the  cutting  out  of 
diseased  trees  by  Government-paid  labour.  With  this  end  in  view 
Government  passed  the  Swollen  Shoot  Disease  of  Cocoa  Order,  No.  148 
of  1946,  on  the  18th  December,  1946.  This  Order,  which  came  into 
effect  on  the  31st  December,  1946,  made  it  obligatory  for  every  owner 
or  occupier  of  a  cocoa  farm  which  was  infected  with  swollen  shoot 
disease  to  destroy  by  stumping  all  the  infected  trees.  Thereafter  he 
was  required  to  inspect  his  cocoa  trees  at  regular  intervals  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  destroy  all  the  infected  trees  that  were  found. 

Despite  shortage  of  staff,  considerable  progress  had  been  made 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  1,000  acres  of  diseased  cocoa  had 
been  treated,  mainly  by  the  Department’s  demonstration  teams. 
The  magnitude  of  the  task  still  to  be  tackled  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Eastern  Province  alone  at  least  100,000  acres  of  infected 
cocoa  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  In  Ashanti  the  position  is  better,  for 
known  outbreaks  extend  over  only  800  acres,  of  which  500  have  been 
cut  out,  and  the  disease  in  this  area  may  be  regarded  as  under 
control. 

Oil  Palms 

Formerly  one  of  the  main  agricultural  industries  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  the  cultivation  of  oil  palms  has  long  since  given  way  to  the 
superior  economic  attractions  of  growing  cocoa.  During  the  war 
production  was  stimulated  because  of  the  urgent  need  for  fats  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  efficient  export  industry 
in  these  products  is  at  present  possible.  A  reason  for  this  is 
the  scarcity  of  labour,  for  the  cocoa  farms  absorb  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  available  manpower.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
local  utilization  of  palm  products,  such  as  oil,  kernels  and  kernel 
oil. 

Copra 

There  exists  a  small  export  industry  in  copra,  the  main  producing 
centres  being  the  coastal  strips  in  the  extreme  west  and  east  of  the 
Colony.  There  is  also  a  considerable  production  of  coconut  oil  in  the 
Keta  District  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Western  Province.  Coconut 
planting  has  become  increasingly  popular  during  recent  years  and, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  copra  industry  should  not  expand 
considerably  in  the  future. 
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Bananas 

The  export  of  bananas,  which  was  being  encouraged  immediately 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  ceased  in  1940  as  a  result  of  the  shipping 
position.  The  export  industry  cannot  be  revived  until  the  necessary 
shipping  is  available  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  this  in  the  near  future. 
There  is,  however,  a  considerable  domestic  consumption  of  bananas. 


Kola 

Apart  from  internal  consumption  there  is  an  annual  overland 
export  of  between  2,000  and  3,000  tons  over  the  northern  borders  of 
the  Gold  Coast.  Very  little  is  now  exported  by  sea. 


Rice 

In  1926  Government  established  a  rice  mill  at  Essiama,  in  the 
Western  Province,  in  order  to  encourage  the  production  of  swamp  rice 
in  the  area.  Before  the  war  only  a  limited  success  was  attained  owing 
to  the  competition  of  cheap  imported  rice  and  the  decreasing  support 
of  the  rice  farmers.  With  the  outbreak  of  war,  however,  the  rice 
industry  expanded,  growers  were  provided  with  seed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  power-driven  rice  mills  were  increased  in 
number.  They  became  most  popular  and  appear  likely  to  come  into 
general  use. 


Citrus 

Most  of  the  well-known  citrus  species,  such  as  limes,  lemons, 
oranges,  tangerines  and  grape-fruit  have  been  grown  in  various  parts 
of  the  Gold  Coast  and  have  been  particularly  successful  on  the  coastal 
belt.  There  is  a  considerable  internal  trade  in  citrus  fruits,  princi¬ 
pally  oranges.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  acres  of  land  near  the  villages 
of  Abakrampa  and  Asebu,  near  Cape  Coast,  are  devoted  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  limes.  This  area  supplies  the  needs  of  two  factories  owned  by 
a  well-known  firm  of  lime  juice  manufacturers. 

During  recent  years  the  yield  of  the  lime  plantations  has  so 
decreased  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  industry.  The 
problem  was  investigated  during  1946  and  a  research  worker  with 
wide  experience  of  lime  diseases  in  the  West  Indies  visited  the  Gold 
Coast  to  examine  the  situation.  His  report  is  awaited. 


Cotton 

A  certain  amount  of  seed  cotton  is  grown  in  Southern  Togoland, 
but  the  industry  is  small.  Attempts  were  made  to  establish  a  cotton 
industry  in  the  Northern  Territories  before  the  war  but  they  failed 
because  of  low  yields  and  the  lack  of  transport. 


Shea 

X 

There  is  a  fairly  large  internal  trade  in  shea-butter  which 
is  obtained  from  the  nut-kernels  of  the  tree  ( Butyrospermum )  which 
is  indigenous  to  the  Northern  Territories.  The  butter  is  sent  South 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  forest  country. 
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ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Cattle 

There  are  over  300,000  small  unhumped  cattle  in  the  Gold  Coast, 
of  which  250,000  are  in  the  Northern  Territories  and  the  remainder 
in  the  plains  of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the  Colony,  with  a  few 
scattered  herds  elsewhere.  The  best  type  of  cattle  has  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  Zebu  blood.  They  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  Northern 
Territories  and  number  about  150,000.  This  unhumped  type  of  cattle 
has  been  resident  in  West  Africa  for  many  generations,  and  has 
acquired  some  tolerance  to  local  disease,  which  is  not  possessed  by 
imported  breeds  of  cattle.  The  humped  Zebu  is  susceptible  to 
trypanosomiasis,  but  is  more  resistant  to  rinderpest  and  is  a  good 
traveller.  It  is  not  indigenous  but  when  it  is  gradually  acclimatized, 
the  progeny  acquire  reasonable  tolerance  when  local  environment  is 
suitable. 

Improved  strains  of  cattle  are  produced  at  the  Government  farm 
at  Pong-Tamale,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  production 
of  improved  bulls  for  Native  Administration  farms.  These  are  of 
different  types,  N’dama,  Sanga  and  various  good  local  variations.  The 
N’dama  is  a  hardy  West  African  breed  which  has  been  evolved  in  French 
Guinea  but  exists  wherever  unhumped  cattle  are  found.  It  possesses  a 
general  tolerance  to  trypanosomiasis  but  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  rather  small.  The  Sanga  is  a  fusion  of  the  Zebu  and  the  Dwarf 
Shorthorn,  and  two-thirds  of  the  indigenous  cattle  of  the  Gold  Coast 
are  of  this  type.  The  word  West  African  Shorthorn  is  used  to  describe 
unhumped  cattle  because  short  horns  are  the  only  usual  common 
feature. 

An  adverse  factor  which  used  to  handicap  development  of  tho 
local  cattle  industry  was  the  presence  of  cattle-plague  (rinderpest), 
which  caused  great  losses  and  rendered  schemes  of  improvement 
useless.  In  1930  a  scheme  of  anti-rinderpest  immunisation  was  started 
by  the  Department  of  Animal  Health  and  to-day  this  disease  is  under 
control.  Another  obstacle  to  the  successful  development  of  the 
live-stock  industry  is  the  scarcity  of  water  in  certain  areas.  This  is 
especially  acute  in  the  coastal  plains  east  of  Accra. 

In  the  Northern  Territories  cattle  development  is  through  the 
medium  of  Native  Administration  cattle  farms.  These  are  structures 
of  red  laterite  stone  and  were  started  with  an  average  basic  number 
of  40  cows,  of  the  best  local  type,  and  improved  bulls  supplied  by  the 
Department  of  Animal  Health.  The  main  object  of  these  farms  is  to 
supply  improved  communal  bulls  to  the  village  herds.  The  pre¬ 
valence  of  scrub  cattle  handicapped  early  anti-rinderpest  immunisa¬ 
tion  work,  as  weakly  animals  often  succumbed  to  treatment,  which 
produces  a  mild,  controlled  form  of  the  actual  disease.  The  stronger 
improved  bulls  from  Pong-Tamale  and  Native  Administration  farms 
have  given  stamina  to  the  village  herds  and  have  reduced  mortality. 
Two-thirds  of  the  funds  are  supplied  by  Government  in  the  form  of  a 
grant,  while  the  remainder  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  farms  is 
borne  by  the  Native  Administration.  The  Chiefs  and  officials  of  the 
Native  Administrations  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  scheme 
and  each  farm  is  managed  by  an  elder  of  the  Native  Administration 
under  the  advice  and  general  supervision  of  Government  officers. 

Pong-Tamale  in  the  Northern  Territories  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department  of  Animal  Health,  where  there  is  an  up-to-date  labo¬ 
ratory,  a  stock  improvement  and  experimental  farm  and  a  centre  for 
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training  Africans  in  veterinary  work.  Plans  were  made  for  extensions 
to  the  Pong -Tamale  laboratory  in  1947  and  improvements  to  the 
water  supply  have  been  approved.  Enlargement  of  the  Department’s 
activities  is  hampered  by  lack  of  staff  but  despite  this,  basic  disease 
control  work  is  carried  out.  More  than  50,000  young  cattle  are 
immunised  annually  for  life  against  rinderpest  and  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  are  vaccinated  each  year  against  pleuro-pneumonia. 

An  extensive  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  occurred  among 
a  large  number  of  Northern  Territories  cattle  during  the  year  but 
mortality  was  negligible.  In  1946  swine  fever  and  swine  erysipelas 
were  diagnosed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gold  Coast.  Other  diseases 
combated  by  the  Department  of  Animal  Health  included  anthrax, 
Protozoal  diseases  such  as  trypanosomiasis,  red-water,  gall  sickness, 
heartwater  and  African  coast  fever  which  present  chronic  problems. 

An  experimental  dairy  farm  was  started  at  Nungwa,  near  Accra, 
in  1943,  and  a  considerable  success  has  been  attained  in  the  acclimati¬ 
zation  of  potential  dairy  cattle.  Local  cattle  owners  have  shown 
keen  interest  in  the  young  White  Fulani  bulls,  and  sales  during  the 
year  realised  £600.  In  1944  the  standard  price  for  such  a  bull  was  £5, 
but  this  has  now  risen  to  £20  and  is  likel  to  increase. 


Pig-breeding 

Before  the  war,  the  breeding  of  indigenous  pigs  was  general 
throughout  the  coastal  and  forest  regions.  Considerable  impetus 
to  pig-breeding  with  imported  stock  was  given  by  the  heavy  demands 
of  the  Military  Forces  during  the  war,  with  the  result  that  the  breeding 
of  improved  pigs  at  the  Pong-Tamale  and  Nungwa  Farms  was 
intensified.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  established  a  pig  farm 
at  Nima  in  a  fly-free  area  near  Accra  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
Army’s  needs  of  fresh  ham  and  bacon.  The  stock  on  this  farm  was 
built  up  until  it  eventually  housed  some  2,000  pigs,  and  became  one  of 
the  largest  pig  farms  in  West  Africa.  The  Department  established 
another  pig  farm  at  Pokoase,  some  15  miles  from  Accra,  in  a  tse-tse- 
infested  area.  Here  experiments  were  made  with  screened  sties.  The 
experiment  has  been  satisfactory  so  far,  and  Pokoase  may  therefore 
be  retained  as  a  permanent  station  with  the  chief  object  of  supplying 
good  stock  to  farmers  who  wish  to  go  in  for  pig-breeding,  and  especially 
to  guide  them  in  methods  of  pig-rearing  in  fly- infested  areas  where 
previously  this  industry  had  not  been  a  success. . 


Poultry 

Improvements  have  been  effected  to  the  small  local  bird  by 
crossing  with  British  breeds  but  poultry  disease  is  so  ubiquitous  and 
common  that  losses  are  very  high  indeed.  Most  African  poultry 
farmers  fail  and  much  loss  is  incurred  by  poultry  farmers.  In  present 
conditions,  poultry  should  be  kept  only  as  an  adjunct  to  basic 
live-stock  or  other  farming  not  as  a  sole  concern. 

Horses  and  Donkeys 

Horses  and  donkeys  are  plentiful  throughout  the  Northern 
Territories.  The  horse  is  used  purely  for  hacking  and  is  small  and 
of  poor  formation.  It  is  also  highly  susceptible  to  trypanosomiasis. 
Donkeys,  though  small,  are  used  as  pack  animals. 


Young  White  Fulani  Bull  Calf  on  the  Department  of  Animal  Health 

Livestock  Farm  near  Accra,  Gold  Coast. 
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Sheep  and  Goats 

A  very  poor  type  of  sheep  is  indigenous  but  some  success  in  ex¬ 
perimental  improvement  has  been  made  and  ewe  weights  have  been 
increased  at  Pong-Tamale  to  60  lb.  as  against  under  40  lb.  normal. 
Progress  is  slow  and  sheep  diseases  are  legion  but  have  been  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  causes  discovered  but  the  remedies,  although  most  are 
available  to  Government  farms,  are  beyond  the  resources  of  the  local 
farmers.  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  sheep  and  prices  are  high. 

Education  of  the  people 

Courses  of  instruction  in  Animal  Husbandry  and  the  control  of 
disease  are  given  at  Pong-Tamale.  Courses  in  pig  and  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  are  also  given,  after  which  pupils  are  supplied  with  grade  pigs 
and  poultry  at  nominal  prices.  They  then  return  to  their  homes  to 
start  pig  and  poultry  farming  in  combination  with  other  agricultural 
products.  In  the  Northern  Territories  the  peasants  are  taught  the 
principles  of  mixed  farming,  and  the  Native  Administration  farms 
provide  useful  channels  for  the  dissemination  of  propaganda. 


FORESTRY 

The  Forest  Areas 

The  forests  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  of  two  main  types,  closed, 
tropical  rain  forest  in  the  moist  southern  part  of  the  country  and 
open  savannah  woodland  in  the  dry  northern  part. 

The  Closed  Forest  Zone  comprises  approximately  30,000  square 
miles,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  whole  country.  This  area  is 
sub-divided  into  merchantable  forest  (10,800  square  miles),  unprofit¬ 
able  or  inaccessible  forest  (7,000  square  miles)  and  land  devoted  to 
agriculture  (12,200  square  miles). 

Within  the  protection  of  this  zone,  which  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  Colony,  the  whole  of  Southern  Ashanti  and  a  small  portion  of 
British  Togoland,  flourish  the  agricultural  crops  on  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country  is  based.  The  forests  of  the  zone  provide  all 
timber  required  for  domestic  consumption,  and  also  mahogany  and 
other  luxury  woods  for  export  :  they  also  provide  firewood  which  is 
the  sole  fuel  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  approximately  24  per  cent  of  the  closed 
forest  zone  should  be  maintained  as  reserves  for  the  purposes  of 
ensuring  water  supplies,  of  maintaining  climatic  conditions  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  the  principal  agricultural  crops,  of  controlling 
erosion,  of  utilizing  forest  products  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  people 
and  of  preserving  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  products  for  their  future 
use. 

The  savannah  zone  covers  61,000  square  miles  of  which  some  42,000 
square  miles  are  estimated  to  be  woodlands.  This  forest  is  of  minor 
interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  producing  timber,  but,  where 
suitably  situated,  it  protects  water  supplies,  arrests  erosion  and, 
near  the  large  towns,  has  a  definite  value  as  a  source  of  fuelwood  and 
of  the  smaller  classes  of  structural  material. 

The  process  of  shifting  cultivation,  the  principal  agricultural 
system  of  the  country,  is  steadily  eating  into  and  diminishing  the 
extent  of  the  remaining  forests.  The  average  rate  of  forest  destruc¬ 
tion  has  been  estimated  at  about  290  square  miles  a  year. 
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There  are  a  large  number  of  timber-producing  species  of  trees  in 
the  Gold  Coast.  Among  the  most  important  are  the  Mahoganies, 
African  Cedars,  African  Walnut,  Mansonia  Makore,  Iroko,  Ekk\ 
Opepe,  Abura,  Guarea,  Obeche  and  Ago  Beam. 

Among  minor  forest  products  may  be  included  oils,  fibres,  rattans, 
rubber  adulterants  and  coagulants,  gums,  resins,  pomades,  dyes, 
stains,  tanstuffs,  fish  poisons  and  a  variety  of  medicinal  materials,  as 
well  as  edible  snails. 

Timber  Trade  and  Exports 

The  export  of  native  timber  began  in  1891  and  steadily  expanded 
to  1913,  when  more  than  three  million  cubic  feet  were  exported.  Since 
that  year  production  generally  decreased  with  falling  prices  in  the 
world  markets  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War.  The 
demand  for  Gold  Coast  timber  increased  during  the  war  years,  and 
1946  saw  the  export  of  logs  and  sawn  timber  on  a  scale  which  was 
restricted  only  by  the  limited  transport,  harbour  and  shipping 
facilities  available. 

The  volume  exported  during  the  year  amounted  to  4,358,548  cubic 
feet.  Timber  concessions  were  taken  up  over  a  total  of  2,348  square 
miles,  particularly  in  the  Western  Province  and  Ashanti,  and  plans 
were  prepared  for  improving  the  road  and  rail  communications 
required  to  deal  with  the  increased  volume  of  trade.  Extensions  to 
wharfage  accommodation  in  Takoradi  Harbour  wer  j  proposed,  while 
the  building  of  new  roads,  the  improvement  of  existing  ones,  and  the 
replacement  o  ferries  by  bridges  were  all  projected  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Government  Policy 

The  forest  policy  of  the  Government  is  directed  to  maintaining 
sufficient  land  under  forest  to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture,  to  ensure 
water  supplies  and  to  sustain  an  adequate  production  of  timber, 
fuelwood,  and  minor  forest  products  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  for 
export.  Such  protected  areas  are  termed  Forest  Reserves. 

The  administration  of  each  Forest  Reserve  is  at  the  option  of  the 
Native  Authority  concerned.  If  the  Authority  elects  to  pass  rules 
or  bye-laws,  the  Forestry  Department  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  regard  to  their  enforcement.  If  it  does  not  so  elect,  reserves 
may  be  constituted  under  the  Forests  Ordinance  and  Government, 
through  the  Forestry  Department,  administers  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owners.  The  ;  riginal  ownership  of  the  land  remains  unchanged 
under  either  system. 

The  Closed  Forest  Zone  of  the  Colony,  Ashanti  and  Togoland  has 
been  the  centre  of  activity  since  the  inception  of  th  3  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  recently  work  has  started  in  the  Savannah  Forests  of  the 
Northern  Territories. 

By  the  end  of  1946  the  permanent  forest  estate  of  the  Gold  Coast 
consisted  of  206  Forest  Reserves  comprising  a  total  area  of  7,063  square 
miles.  Of  this  5,916  square  miles  were  in  the  Closed  Forest  Zone,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  Savannah  Forest  area. 

In  the  Closed  Forest  Zone  Forest  Reserves  now  cover  about  19  per 
cent  of  the  whole  zone  and  are  reasonably  adequate  to  fulfil  their 
primary  functions.  The  Reserves  are,  on  the  whole,  well  distributed 
throughout  the  area,  although  there  are  certain  gaps,  particularly 
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near  the  larger  towns  and  in  areas  of  intensive  cocoa  cultivation  in  the 
Eastern  Province  of  the  Colony.  At  present  the  Reserves  play  only 
a  minor  part  in  the  supply  of  forest  produce  for  both  local  consumption 
and  export,  the  bulk  coming  from  the  remaining  unreserved  area  of 
forest.  Supplies  from  this  latter  source  are,  in  general,  ample  for 
present  needs,  but  there  are  local  shortages  of  firewood,  notably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns  and  mining  centres,  where  the 
population  is  high  and  there  is  much  cultivated  land. 

In  the  Savannah  Forest  Zone  existing  Forest  Reserves  are 
concentrated  in  one  relatively  small  area  and  cover  less  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  whole  zone.  They  are  quite  inadequate  to  fulfil  their 
primary  functions.  Soil  erosion  and  degradation  occur  over  wide 
areas  of  the  more  populated  districts,  whilst  supplies  of  forest  pro¬ 
duce,  particularly  timber  and  firewood,  are  scarce. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  energies  of  the  Forestry  Department  were 
concentrated  mainly  on  the  difficult  task  of  achieving  the  reservation 
of  adequate  areas  of  forest  in  the  Closed  Forest  Zone,  in  order  to  secure 
their  vital  protective  functions.  This  work  was  interrupted  during 
the  war,  when  a  depleted  staff  was  fully  occupied  in  procuring  the 
large  supplies  of  timber  and  forest  products  required  for  military 
purposes  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  oversoas,  and  in  assisting  and  control¬ 
ling  the  great  expansion  of  the  export  log  trade  for  war  purposes. 
During  1946  the  Forestry  Department  was  able  to  return  to  normal 
working  and  the  forest  policy  was  reformulated  and  elaborated.  Work 
on  silvicultural  research  was  resumed  with  emphasis  on  the  natural 
regeneration  of  valuable  timber  species  and  the  improvement  of  the 
stocking  of  the  forests,  stock-taking  was  carried  out  in  Forest 
Reserves  and  ten-year  outline  plans  were  drawn  up  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  district. 

All  the  sawmills  in  the  country  were  kept  fully  occupied  through¬ 
out  the  year.  A  large  modern  band-mill  erected  at  Sekondi  started 
production  in  February,  while  another  bandmill  at  Dunkwa  was  near¬ 
ing  completion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Government  sawmill  at 
Kumasi  maintained  an  average  monthly  production  during  1946  of 
15,000  cubic  feet.  Part  of  this  output  was  absorbed  locally  in  the 
construction  of  Government  housing  estates  and  part  was  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


FISHERIES 

There  is  a  considerable  fishing  industry  throughout  the  coastal 
areas  of  the  Gold  Coast,  which  gives  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  fishermen.  Some  of  the  catch  is  consumed  immediately  but  most 
of  it  reaches  the  markets  as  dried  fish,  which  is  cured  by  smoking  in 
ovens  or,  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  after  salting. 
After  curing,  the  fish  is  transported  far  into  the  forest  country  by  rail 
or  road.  A  great  handicap  to  the  development  of  the  industry  is  the 
limited  range  and  carrying  capacity  of  the  canoes  that  at  present  are 
the  only  fishing  craft. 

During  the  war  investigations  were  made  with  a  view  to  encourag¬ 
ing  the  fishing  industry  and  placing  it  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  and 
in  1945  the  Osu  Fisheries  Station  was  set  up  on  the  coast  near  Accra. 
Trials  were  made  early  in  1946  with  a  motor  surf  boat  off  Accra  and 
first  results  showed  it  to  be  more  efficient  than  the  local  canoes.  As 
a  result  of  a  tornado  in  April,  however,  it  was  found  that  boats  of  this 
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nature  could  not  ride  out  severe  storms  at  open  moorings.  The 
boat  was  accordingly  transferred  to  Takoradi,  where  it  will  work 
from  the  Harbour. 

Curing  by  salting  and  smoking  was  tried  at  the  Osu  Fisheries 
Station  but  this  did  not  produce  an  article  which  was  acceptable  to  the 
conservative  local  taste.  Later,  however,  considerable  success  was 
achieved  with  the  introduction  of  canning.  Herrings  packed  in  pepper 
and  tomato  sauces  were  especially  popular,  and  the  demand  for  this 
product  greatly  exceeded  the  available  supply.  Plans  for  establishing 
further  canneries  were  drawn  up  during  the  year,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  use  them  not  only  in  conjunction  with  motor-powered  vessels  but 
also  in  co-operation  with  groups  of  canoe  fishermen,  a  partnership 
which  has  so  far  proved  successful  in  Accra. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  freshwater  fish  industry  and  attention 
is  being  given  to  improving  the  methods  of  fishing  in  the  large  rivers. 

MINING 

In  the  Tarkwa  District  and  elsewhere  a  number  of  Africans  are 
engaged  on  their  own  account  in  the  production  of  diamonds.  But 
otherwise  all  mining  in  the  Gold  Coast  is  carried  out  by  European 
companies  and  the  products  are  all  exported. 

As  in  previous  years,  mining  was  confined  during  1946  to  gold, 
diamonds,  manganese  ore  and  bauxite.  Figures  for  the  total  gold 
production  in  1946  were  585,910  fine  ounces  valued  at  £2,488,944  (at  par), 
showing  an  increase  of  46,658  fine  ounces  and  £198,203  in  value  over  the 
previous  year.  This  increase  was  brought  about  by  the  termination 
of  a  scheme,  which  had  proved  necessary  during  the  war  years,  for  the 
concentration  of  gold  mines*.  Five  producing  mines  which  had  been 
on  a  care  and  maintenance  basis  during  the  operation  of  the  scheme, 
recommenced  operations  during  1946.  Machinery  was,  however,  in 
short  supply  and  its  lack  was  still  limiting  production  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

The  total  amount  of  diamonds  exported  during  the  year  amounted 
to  809,000  carats  valued  at  £622,525,  a  decrease  of  3,450  carats  but  an 
increase  of  £143,119  in  value  compared  with  the  1945  figures. 

There  were  four  diamond-producing  companies  in  operation, 
while  Africans  working  on  their  own  behalf  in  the  Tarkwa  district 
and  elsewhere  sold  to  the  Banks  about  41,983  carats  valued  at  approx¬ 
imately  £41,150. 

The  exports  of  manganese  ore  totalled  over  21  million  tons. 

During  the  year  there  was  renewed  activity  in  prospecting  and 
developing  operations  in  the  Colony  and  Ashanti.  The  daily  average 
of  persons  employed  by  companies  was  654  Europeans  and  35,464 
Africans,  as  compared  with  770  Europeans  and  41,403  Africans  in  the 
peak  year  of  1941. 

Investigations  are  being  made  by  private  enterprise  into  the 
practicability  of  developing  hydro-electric  power  in  the  Volta  River 
with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  from  local  bauxite. 

Production  at  six  mines  was  seriously  affected  for  12  days  in  May 
by  a  strike  of  Winding  Enginemen.  Besides  the  155  men  directly 
affected,  1,317  were  affected  indirectly. 


*  See  Part  IV. 


ERRATA:  Vol.  8,  No.  3,  March  1972 

Page  191,  column  1,  line  5  from  bottom:  50  instead  of  30. 
Page  194,  column  2,  lines  24  and  25  should  read:  “(0.5 
mg/kg  i.p.  together  with  0.25  mg/kg  s.c.)” 

Page  202,  legend  to  Fig.  5:  (sg)  instead  of  (ag). 

Page  277  and  278 :  Figures  2  and  3  should  be  interchanged 
to  conform  with  the  legends. 


African  Manganese  Mine,  Nsuta,  Gold  Coast. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

There  is  no  large-scale  industrial  production  in  the  Gold  Coast. 
Messrs.  Southern  Cocoa  Mills,  Limited  have  begun  the  erection  of  a 
cocoa  butter  factory  at  Takoradi,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  capable  of 
handling  some  5,000  tons  of  cocoa  annually. 

The  Industrial  Development  Board  which  was  set  up  in  1945 
continued  to  foster  the  development  of  local  industries.  Carpenters 
have  been  trained  to  produce  high-class  furniture  and  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  organise  the  local  weaving  industry  in  Togoland  on  a 
business  footing.  Difficulty  was,  however,  experienced  in  supervising 
the  industry  from  Accra  and  the  effort  must  be  abandoned.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  workers  will  agree  to  form  a  Co-operative  Society. 

The  Board  organised  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  production  of 
beeswax  and  demonstrators  are  now  at  work  in  many  areas.  The 
development  of  brick  and  tile  industries  in  the  Sunyani  district  and 
in  the  Manya  Krobo  States  shows  promise. 

A  certain  amount  of  soap  was  manufactured  locally,  principally 
by  non-natives. 

Goldsmiths  experienced  difficulty  in  obtaining  gold,  but  it  is  hoped 
to  arrange  for  it  to  be  made  available  to  them  through  the  Banks. 

CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation  in  the  Gold  Coast  is  controlled  by  law,  and  a  Registrar 
of  Co-operative  Societies,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  European  and  African 
experts  in  principles  of  co-operation,  is  responsible  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Ordinance. 

The  year  has  been  marked  not  only  by  considerable  progress  in  the 
consolidation  and  expansion  of  existing  societies,  but  by  the  extension 
of  co-operation  to  fields  other  than  marketing. 

In  March  the  Secretary  of  State  sent  a  circular  despatch  to 
the  Officers  Administering  the  Governments  of  all  the  Colonies  empha¬ 
sising  the  importance  attached  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  the 
expansion  of  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  the  Colonies.  The 
suggestions  made  in  this  despatch  had  already  been  included  in  the 
ten-year  plan  of  the  Department  of  Co-operation. 

The  number  of  cocoa  marketing  societies  has  increased  from  88  to 
102  and  membership  has  risen  by  824.  The  Gold  Coast  Co-operative 
Federation,  Limited,  as  the  central  marketing  organisation  of  the 
movement  has  been  made  an  “  A  Shipper  ”  with  a  ceiling  quota  of 
15,000  tons  for  the  1946-47  season.  By  31st  December  their  declarations 
totalled  8,756  tons  which  placed  them  fourth  among  the  “  A  Shippers  ”. 
The  share  capital  subscribed  by  members  of  Co-operative  Societies 
is  now  about  £52,200  compared  with  £40,000  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
Reserve  Funds  which  were  £7,762  then  are  now  £18,542.  In  1945-46 
£11,444  was  given  as  short-term  credit  to  farmers  and  £10,991  was 
recovered. 

The  Gold  Coast  Co-operative  Bank  was  registered  in  October,  1946. 
In  the  three  months  ending  December  this  bank  paid  out  £579,000  to 
finance  the  Co-operative  cocoa  marketing.  Sufficient  funds  are  in 
hand  to  meet  all  further  demands  for  the  season. 

In  addition  to  marketing  societies  there  are  nine  consumer  and 
nine  thrift  societies.  Surveys  are  being  made  in  Manya  Krobo  and 
amongst  the  fishermen  to  ascertain  if  and  how  Co-operaticn  can  help. 
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Unfortunately,  but  not  unexpectedly,  the  foodstuffs  and  timber 
societies  have  failed.  These  societies  assisted  the  war  effort  but  could 
not  survive  in  peace  conditions.  With  the  drastic  reduction  in  army 
demands  for  fresh  vegetables  the  two  vegetable-producing  societies 
are  also  experiencing  difficulties. 

The  senior  staff  position  of  the  Department  of  Co-operation  has 
improved.  Two  Europeans  with  experience  in  the  English  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Movement  and  one  African,  who  was  granted  a  scholarship  and 
has  recently  returned  from  England,  have  been  appointed  as  Assistant 
Registrars.  In  order  to  assist  Agricultural  Development  and  the 
swollen  shoot  campaign,  eight  junior  officers  were  returned  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  were  replaced  by  new  recruits  who 
are  still  under  training.  The  Gold  Coast  Co-operative  Federation 
is  employing  four  Auditors.  During  the  year,  260  members  of  the  paid 
staff  of  societies  were  trained  in  book-keeping,  grading  and  business 
method. 
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A  Farm  Manager  instructing  the  son  of  the  Chief  of  Kanjarga  to  plough  with  a  bullock  team. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 
Education 

The  Government  exercises  general  control  over  the  education 
system  of  the  Gold  Coast,  but  the  majority  of  schools  are  owned  and 
managed  by  Missions  and  Churches  and  to  an  increasing  extent  by  the 
Native  Authorities.  All  of  these  receive  grants-in-aid  from  the 
Government  under  certain  conditions. 

The  demand  for  education,  which  had  been  growing  steadily  in 
past  years,  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  1946,  particularly  in  Ashanti. 
Interest  in  education  was  further  stimulated  by  the  public  discussion 
regarding  the  future  development  of  higher  education  in  West  Africa. 

The  country’s  limited  financial  resources  and,  even  more  the 
limited  number  of  trained  and  suitable  teachers,  must  inevitably 
influence  the  speed  with  which  education  can  be  extended.  It  is 
essential  to  avoid  an  erratic  and  uncontrolled  spread  of  infant-junior 
schools  which  would  not  only  lower  the  general  standard  of  primary 
education  but  also  jeopardise  the  high  standard  of  secondary  education 
at  which  the  Gold  Coast  aims.  The  main  work  of  the  Department 
during  1946  was  therefore  the  orderly  planning  and  extension  of 
facilities  to  meet  the  demand. 

Primary  schools  are  divided  into  three  grades-— infant,  junior  and 
senior — of  which  the  first  two  each  contain  three  classes,  and  the  last 
four.  During  the  year  more  than  500  new  infant-junior  schools  sprang 
up,  and  42  new  senior  schools  were  “  approved  Some  dilution  in 
the  quality  of  the  staffing  was  therefore  inevitable,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  which  long  warning  had 
been  given,  a  temporary  halt  was  called  to  the  opening  of  new  senior 
primary  schools,  except  those  for  girls  and  a  few  in  relatively  backward 
areas. 

The  primary  course  is  of  ten  years’  duration.  For  the  first  six 
years,  the  pupils  are  taught  in  their  own  languages,  and  thereafter 
in  English,  which  they  have  already  been  learning  as  one  of  the 
subjects  of  their  curriculum.  The  pupils  show  remarkable  keenness 
in  learning,  and,  when  the  great  difference  in  cultural  background  is 
considered,  they  compare  very  favourably  in  “  teachability  ”  with 
school  pupils  in  any  European  country . 

Excepting,  of  course,  the  native  languages,  the  subjects  taught 
are  all  on  the  time-tables  of  the  corresponding  institutions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  the  syllabuses  and  the  emphasis  differ. 
Many  experiments  are  being  made  in  adapting  teaching  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  community.  For  example,  practical  hygiene,  which 
includes  the  treatment  of  minor  ailments  and  wounds,  and,  also,  work 
on  village  sanitation,  is  included  in  the  syllabus  ;  in  some  schools  in 
rural  areas  agriculture  and  various  crafts  are  becoming  the  central 
subjects  of  the  curriculum  ;  many  schools  have  been  built  wholly  or 
in  part  by  their  senior  pupils  ;  in  all  the  schools  an  endeavour  is  being 
made,  through  the  teaching  of  geography,  history,  civics  and  other 
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subjects,  to  give  the  pupils  an  understanding  of  the  changes  which 
are  taking  place  in  their  country  and  to  show  them  how,  as  future 
citizens,  they  can  co-operate  with  their  Government  and  with  each 
other  in  promoting  the  general  welfare. 

Non-Government  schools  are  officially  recognised  as  being  of  two 
kinds,  assisted  and  non-assisted.  An  assisted  school  is  one  which 
has  attained  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  and  which  receives  a 
Government  grant.  Such  grants  are  calculated  as  a  percentage 
of  the  expenditure  on  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  according  to  an 
approved  minimum  scale. 

All  pupils  pay  fees,  which,  though  small  individually,  in  the 
aggregate  make  a  considerable  contribution  to  the  finances  of  the 
schools. 

The  increased  financial  stability  of  the  Native  Authorities  enabled 
them  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  the  primary  schools  of  the 
infant-junior  grade,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  these  schools. 
A  large  part  of  the  Development  Grant  made  to  Native  Authorities 
on  a  “  £  for  £  ”  basis  was  also  in  fact  spent  on  education. 

A  very  useful  function  of  the  District  Education  Committees 
(on  which  are  represented  the  principal  Educational  Units,  the  Native 
Authorities,  the  Education  Department  and  the  Administration) 
was  the  advising  of  Native  Authorities  on  the  allocation  of  money 
which  they  were  willing  to  provide  for  education.  The  Committees 
are  as  yet  only  advisory,  but  they  do  much  useful  work  in  guiding 
the  expansion  of  schools.  Four  more  Committees  were  constituted 
in  1946,  bringing  the  total  to  14. 

The  enrolment  of  all  primary  schools  was  nearly  80,000,  of  whom 
over  20,000  (26  per  cent)  were  girls .  These  figures,  compared  with  those 
for  earlier  years,  show  a  continuance  of  the  tendency  for  the  disparity 
between  the  sexes  to  decrease.  Most  schools  are  co-educational,  but 
25  new  girls’  schools  were  approved  in  principle  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  March,  1945,  and  17  of  these  and  three  others  had  been  opened 
and  put  on  the  Assisted  List  by  the  end  of  1946.  A  sum  of  £30,000  was 
made  available  by  the  Government  towards  the  cost  of  building  these 
schools,  and  grants  for  this  purpose  were  made  to  various  Missions 
and  to  one  Native  Authority. 

New  secondary  classes  for  girls  were  established  in  January,  1946 
at  the  Scottish  Mission  Girls’  School  at  Aburi,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Mission  College  of  the  Holy  Child  at  Cape  Coast  and  by  the  Order  of 
the  Holy  Paraclete  (English  Church  Mission)  at  Mampong  in  Ashanti. 
Five  new  Domestic  Science  Centres  for  girls  in  senior  primary  schools 
were  approved  during  the  year. 

As  education  in  the  Colony  and  Ashanti  is  governed  by  one 
Ordinance,  and  education  in  the  Northern  Territories  by  another, 
the  areas  are  considered  separately. 

In  the  first  of  these  areas,  there  are  19  Government  primary 
schools,  15  in  the  Colony  and  four  in  Ashanti,  with  an  enrolment  of 
4,769  boys  and  1,835  girls.  These  schools  are  entirely  supported  from 
Government  funds,  and  in  each  case  the  staff  is  wholly  African.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  Government  service  in  this  area  was  247, 
including  20  temporary  teachers. 

The  number  of  Mission  assisted  schools  has  risen  considerably 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  in  1946  reached  521  in  the  Colony  and  Ashanti , 
There  were  also  over  2,000  non-assisted  schools. 
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Apart  from  Achimota  College  there  are  now  seven  assisted 
secondary  schools  in  the  Colony  and  one  in  Ashanti. 

For  the  training  of  teachers  there  were  eight  training  colleges 
in  which  a  full  four  years’  course  was  given.  A  two-year  post-primary 
teacher-training  college  was  opened  in  1946  by  the  Ewe  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Amedzofe  in  Togoland,  and  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  opened  a  similar  institution  in  temporary  buildings  at 
Akropong.  The  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  also  conducts  a  two- 
year  course  at  Bekwai. 

At  Achimota  College  teachers  are  trained  for  the  Government 
and  undenominational  schools,  and  also  for  those  Missions  which  do 
not  possess  their  own  training  colleges. 

The  cost  of  training  teachers  is  borne  in  large  part  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  eabh  student  is  required  to  pay  a  small  fee  and  before  being 
admitted  signs  a  bond  to  teach  for  at  least  five  years  in  a  Government 
or  assisted  school.  All  training  colleges,  including  that  at  Achimota, 
are  inspected  by  a  board  of  officers  of  the  Education  Department. 

The  military  authorities  took  over  a  number  of  school  buildings 
during  the  war  for  Trade  Training  Schools.  Most  of  these  have  now 
been  released.  The  middle  boarding  schools  which  were  at  Kibi, 
Mampong  and  Assuantsi  had  not  been  reopened  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
nor  the  Technical  School  at  Takoradi.  A  Trade-training  School  was 
however  opened  at  Assuantsi  and  a  Technical  School  in  temporary 
quarters  in  St.  George’s  Castle,  Elmina. 

In  the  Northern  Territories,  there  are  two  Government  boarding 
schools  at  Tamale,  one  being  for  senior  boys  and  the  other  for  senior 
girls.  They  provide  education  for  pupils  coming  from  the  Training 
College  Practice  School  (for  junior  pupils)  and  the  Native  Authority 
junior  schools.  The  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  these  two 
schools  in  1946  was  approximately  330,  of  whom  12  were  girls.  The 
Girls’  Senior  Boarding  School  has  only  recently  been  started. 

All  the  Government  schools  except  those  at  Tamale  were  con¬ 
verted  into  Native  Authority  schools  -some  ten  years  ago.  The 
number  of  junior  boarding  schools  is  12.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
in  these  schools  in  1946  was  1,243,  of  whom  206  were  girls.  In 
addition,  Native  Authority  junior  day  schools  are  being  opened  under 
the  ten-year  plan.  The  expenditure  of  the  Native  Authority  schools 
is  defrayed  partly  by  the  Government  and  partly  by  the  Native 
Authorities  concerned. 

There  were  80  Government  teachers  working  in  the  Northern 
Territories,  either  in  the  Government  schools  or  in  the  Native 
Authority  schools  on  secondment. 

There  are  eight  mission  primary  schools  in  receipt  of  Government 
assistance.  Seven  of  these  are  controlled  by  the  White  Fathers’ 
mission,  and  one  by  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  (Vicariate  Apostolic 
of  the  Lower  Volta).  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
these  schools  in  1946  was  875  of  whom  232  were  girls. 

In  the  primary  schools  particular  attention  is  paid  to  craftwork 
which  ordinarily  includes  weaving,  basketry,  mat-making,  rope¬ 
making  and  rough  carpentry.  Sheep  skins  are  dressed  and  dyed  by 
local  processes  for  use  in  leatherwork  of  various  kinds.  Cotton  grown 
on  the  school  farms  is  spun  and  woven  and  made  into  garments  of  the 
kind  worn  locally.  Agriculture  is  taught  in  all  schools.  With  the 
approval  of  the  sanitary  authorities  and  of  the  householders  them¬ 
selves  improvements  are  effected  in  the  local  housing  conditions. 
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The  Teachers’  Training  College  at  Tamale,  which  has  until 
recently  carried  on  its  work  under  considerable  difficulties  of  staff  and 
accommodation,  is  the  centre  from  which  development  is  organised 
and  made  practicable. 

Higher  Education 

A  large  part  of  the  buildings  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  College, 
Achimota,  was  occupied  during  the  early  years  of  the  war  by  the 
Resident  Minister  and  for  a  longer  period  by  General  Headquarters, 
West  Africa  Command.  In  September,  however,  the  Army  moved  out, 
and  a  start  could  be  made  on  the  separation  of  the  Secondary  and 
Post-secondary  classes.  In  connection  with  the  reorganisation  three 
new  posts  were  created  :  Headmaster  of  the  Secondary  School, 
Warden  of  the  Post-secondary  courses,  and  Rector  of  the  Teacher¬ 
training  college.  The  first  two  of  these  posts  were  filled. 

The  post-secondary  section  prepares  students  for  the  external 
intermediate  examinations  of  the  University  of  London  in  Arts, 
Science,  and  Economics,  or  for  the  London  B. Sc.  degree  in  Engineering. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year  was  the  keen  and 
sustained  interest  of  the  country  in  the  future  of  Achimota.  The 
report  of  the  Elliot  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  West  Africa 
had  recommended  that  Achimota  should,  be  developed  first  into  a 
university  college  and  then  to  full  university  status,  but  considerable 
support  had  been  shown  in  Britain  for  the  minority  recommendation 
that  Achimota  should  not  provide  courses  beyond  the  intermediate 
level  and  should  send  students  who  had  reached  that  level  to  a  central 
West  African  university  college  to  be  established  in  Nigeria.  The 
minority  recommendations  aroused  strong  opposition  in  the  Gold 
Coast  and  at  the  request  of  the  Legislative  Council  a  Committee  was 
appointed  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  K.  G.  Bradley,  c.m.g.,  Acting 
Colonial  Secretary,  to  advise  the  Governor  as  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  the  future  development  of  higher  education  in  the 
Gold  Coast  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  how  those  wishes 
might  be  put  into  effect.  A  report  was  published  in  November,  recom¬ 
mending  the  development  of  an  independent  university  college,  which, 
under  the  aegis  of  London  University  and  the  Inter-University  Council, 
would  grow  in  due  course  into  a  fully-fledged  university. 

Another  indication  of  the  people’s  desire  for  more  advanced 
education  was  the  willingness  of  Native  Authorities  to  provide  money 
for  scholarships.  The  Native  Administrations  (Colony)  Scholarship 
scheme  was  brought  into  operation,  and  the  first  candidate  for  a  course 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  chosen.  He  was  to  study  methods  of  local 
Government.  The  Ashanti  Confederacy  Council  awarded  five  scholar¬ 
ships  for  higher  studies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  three  were 
for  courses  in  public  administration.  A  number  of  Native  Adminis¬ 
tration  scholarships  were  also  given  for  secondary  education,  for 
teacher-traimng  and  for  courses  of  study  at  Achimota. 

During  the  year  55  students  proceeded  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
higher  studies  under  the  Government  scholarship  schemes  for 
strengthening  the  staff  of  the  Education  and  other  Government 
Departments,  and  for  reinforcing  the  staffs  of  Educational  Units  in  the 
Gold  Coast. 
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Health 

Generally  speaking,  the  serious  shortage  of  medical  staff  has  not 
necessitated  any  reduction  of  the  pre-war  standard  of  health  services. 
The  recruitment  of  staff  showed  slight  improvement  during  1946  but 
it  is  far  from  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  the  steady  increase  in  the 
popular  desire  for  medical  attention. 

Vital  statistics  for  the  year  1946  were  not  available  in  time  for 
inclusion  in  the  present  report.  The  following  statistics  are  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Medical  Department  for  the  year  1945  : — ? 


Total  estimated  population  .  3,962,692 

Estimated  population  of  registration  areas  .  355,780 

Birth-rate  per  1,000  persons  living .  37  4 

Death-rate  per  1,000  persons  living  .  26  2 

Infantile  mortality-rate  per  1,000  births .  119 

Still  birth-rate  per  1,000  total  births  . .  70 

Maternal  mortality  per  1,000  total  births  .  18 

Deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  per  1,000  deaths  registered  124 
Deaths  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  per  1,000  deaths  regis¬ 
tered  •  ••  •••  •••  •  •  •  •••  •••  ...  • « .  99 

Deaths  from  intestinal  diseases  per  1,000  deaths  registered  ...  65 

Deaths  from  malaria  per  1,000  deaths  registered  .  88 

Deaths  due  to  starvation  .  .  45 


The  principal  diseases  prevalent  in  the  Gold  Coast  are  tuberculosis, 
malaria,  trypanosomiasis,  yaws,  diseases  of  the  enteric  group,  small¬ 
pox,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  leprosy,  venereal  diseases,  yellow 
fever,  helminthic  diseases,  nephritis  and  affections  of  the  respiratory 
system.  No  statistics  are  available  of  the  occupations  in  which  these 
diseases  mainly  occur. 


The  following  statistics  for  the  European  population  are  also  in 
respect  of  the  year  1945  : — 


Official 

Non-official 

Total 

Number  of  Europeans  resident 

827 

2,616 

3,443 

Number  invalided  . 

42 

70 

112 

Number  of  deaths  . 

3 

15 

18 

Epidemics  of  small-pox  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  occurred 
in  the  North.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  small-pox  appeared  in  the 
Gonja  District  and  continued  until  May  ;  411  cases  were  reported  of 
which  73  were  fatal.  Later  an  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Bawku  and 
Navrongo  areas,  with  442  reported  cases,  including  110  deaths  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Small  outbreaks  were  reported  elsewhere,  and  that 
in  the  Keta  District  of  the  Colony  reached  epidemic  proportions  with 
284  cases,  including  84  deaths.  Vigorous  preventive  measures  were 
taken  in  all  areas  affected  ;  over  half  a  million  vaccinations  were 
performed,  compared  with  113,000  in  1945. 

Sporadic  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  were  reported  during 
the  year  from  widely  separated  places  in  the  Northern  Territories. 
In  the  Navrongo-Gambaga  area  the  incidence  rose  sharply  in 
February  and  did  not  decline  until  the  beginning  of  May.  There  were 
620  cases,  of  which  150  were  fatal.  Scattered  cases  elsewhere  brought 
the  total  to  719,  including  156  deaths,  during  the  year. 
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The  most  serious  “  killing  ”  disease  in  the  Gold  Coast  apart  from 
the  two  just  mentioned  is  probably  tuberculosis.  The  incidence  and 
treatment  of  this  disease  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  enquiry, 
and  the  report  by  Drs.  A.  J.  Murray  and  J.  A.  Crocket  of  their 
investigation  of  tuberculosis  and  silicosis,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  mining  areas,  was  published  in  1946.  Dr.  K.  W.  Todd,  a 
Research  Fellow  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis,  was  appointed  Tuberculosis  Officer,  and  arrived  late  in 
December  to  take  up  his  work. 

The  most  serious  of  the  diseases  causing  general  ill-health  were 
yaws  and  malaria.  Both  of  these  are  of  course  treated  when  diagnosed 
in  patients  attending  hospitals,  and  in  addition  the  mass  treatment 
of  yaws  by  specialist  teams  was  continued  in  eastern  Dagomba  with 
satisfactory  results.  Twelve  teams  were  organised,  and  worked  from 
many  small  centres,  thus  saving  patients  from  having  to  walk  more 
than  three  or  four  miles  for  treatment.  Over  20,000  cases  were  treated 
in  this  campaign. 

One  of  the  points  of  agreement  reached  at  the  International 
Medical  Conference  ( see  below)  was  the  organisation  of  similar 
campaigns  against  yaws  and  small-pox.  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
authorities,  in  the  areas  on  each  side  of  the  border,  thereby  reducing 
the  incidence  of  reinfection  by  migrants. 

Special  treatment  of  trypanosomiasis  was  carried  out  by  teams 
similar  to  those  which  treated  yaws  ;  over  59,000  persons  were 
examined,  of  whom  839  were  treated.  Selective  clearing,  designed  to 
eliminate  the  tse-tse  fly  was  also  continued.  Dr.  T.  A.  M.  Nash,  the 
Fact  Finding  Officer  of  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Service  in  Nigeria,  made 
a  survey  of  infected  areas  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  anti-malarial  schemes  for  Accra  and  Takoradi  were  main¬ 
tained  during  the  year,  though  on  a  smaller  scale  than  was  needed 
before  the  departure  of  most  of  the  Service  personnel  who  had  been 
stationed  in  those  areas.  No  extension  of  drainage  and  anti-malarial 
schemes  was  carried  out.  , 

There  were  no  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  no  outbreaks  of  other 
infectious  diseases  except  rabies,  which  caused  considerable  trouble 
in  a  few  towns  ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  declare  any  of  the  areas 
concerned  “  infected 


A  grant  of  £31,000  from  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Fund  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  carrying  out  a  leprosy 
survey,  and  a  further  £94,650  is  to  come  from  the  same  Fund  for  the 
building  and  initial  staffing  of  three  leper  settlements. 

There  were  medical  Officers  attached  to  27  of  the  Government 
general  hospitals,  and  the  remaining  eight  hospitals  were  run  as 
dispensaries.  In  addition,  four  European  Hospitals,  a  Maternity 
Hospital,  a  Hospital  for  mental  diseases  and  seven  contagious  diseases 
hospitals  were  maintained.  The  relation  between  population  and 
hospital  beds  was  as  follows 


Gold  Coast  Colony . 

Ashanti  . 

N  orthern  Territories 
British  Mandated  Togoland 


O’ 40  beds  per  1,000 


0-32  „ 
0-32  „ 
0-35  „ 


99  9% 


9  9  9  9 


In  addition  to  the  eight  hospitals  being  run  as  dispensaries,  there 
were  Dispensers  stationed  in  12  villages  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 


A  Ward  of  the  Gold  Coast  Hospital,  Accra. 
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The  Basel  Mission  maintained  its  large  and  well-equipped  hospital 
at  Agogo.  There  is  also  a  small  hospital  of  18  beds  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales  College,  Achimota,  which  caters  for  the  needs  of  the  students. 
The  various  mining  companies  have  well-equipped  hospitals  for  the 
use  of  their  employees. 

Attendance  at  Child  Welfare  and  Ante-natal  Clinics  continued  to 
increase.  Apart  from  Midwives  in  Government  employ,  there  are 
many  in  practice  in  the  larger  towns,  but  disproportionately  few  in 
rural  areas,  which  are  not  popular.  Subsidies  are  paid  to  induce 
midwives  to  settle  in  such  preas. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  continued  to  flourish,  with  generous  public 
support.  The  appointment  of  a  full-time  Organiser  was  approved. 

Three  Medical  Scholars  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
year,  bringing  the  total  now  in  training  there  to  18  Government 
Medical  Scholars  and  four  Government  Dental  Scholars. 

Eleven  pupil  midwives  qualified  for  certificates  during  the  year, 
and  of  these  eight  went  into  Government  employ.  Three  of  the  ten 
candidates  for  the  certificate  (West  Africa)  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute  were  successful  in  the  August  examination.  Forty-two 
pupils  and  16  Candidates  under  Test  were  attending  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  School  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  for  the  school  was  delayed  by  lack  of  materials. 

Similar  difficulties  delayed  the  erection  of  the  proposed  Nurses’ 
Training  School  and  Hostel,  but  a  start  was  made  in  temporary 
accommodation.  This  school  is  a  new  and  important  departure. 
Until  now  nurses  have  been  trained  in  hospitals  on  the  apprenticeship 
system,  which  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.  Under  the  new  system 
trainees  will  be  given  an  intensive  course  of  three  or  four  years 
duration,  which  is  designed  to  produce  women  as  well  qualified  as 
those  trained  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  proposed  in  three  or  four 
years  to  have  120  to  150  nurses  in  training,  but  the  scheme  is  closely 
connected  with  the  building  of  new  hospitals  (of  which  eight  are 
planned),  particularly  one  designed  for  500  beds  in  Kumasi  where  it  is 
expected  some  of  the  training  will  be  done.  Men  will  in  due  course 
cease  to  be  employed  as  nurses,  but  they  continue  while  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply,  and  a  number  of  demobilized  W.A.M.C.  Nursing 
Orderlies  were  accepted  for  further  training  as  Nurses  and  Ward 
Attendants. 

A  successful  International  West  African  Medical  Conference  was 
held  in  Accra  in  November,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
West  African  Colonies  of  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Portugal,  and 
from  Liberia.  The  agreed  conclusions  were  being  considered  by  the 
respective  Governments  at  the  close  of  the  year. 


Housing 

There  is  considerable  overcrowding  in  some  of  the  large  towns 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  certain  mines,  but  .neither  Government  nor  the 
mines  nor  the  African  householders  themselves  have  been  idle  in  the 
matter  of  providing  better  accommodation. 

The  Gold  Coast  African  regards  a  well-constructed  house  as  a 
sound  investment  for  his  savings.  It  is  customary  for  him  to  take  a 
long  time,  sometimes  several  years,  in  building  his  house.  When 
times  are  goocj.  and  he  has  money  to  spend,  the  building  will  go 
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forward.  When  money  is  scarce,  further  construction  is  suspended 
until  more  prosperous  times  return.  Materials  are  gradually  col¬ 
lected  on  the  site,  as  funds  become  available,  and  it  is  not  unusual  in 
the  more  prosperous  areas  to  see  stacks  of  sandcrete  blocks  growing 
steadily  in  preparation  for  the  commencement,  or  the  continuance, 
of  building  operations.  The  African  builder,  particularly  in  the 
towns,  is  not  slow  to  copy  any  noticeably  good  and  modern  features 
in  European  dwellings,  and  the  pre-war  improvement  in  the  style 
and  workmanship  of  good-class  African  buildings  in  the  more 
populous  centres  has  been  well  maintained. 

The  villagers  of  the  Northern  Territories  are  constantly  improv¬ 
ing  their  housing  conditions,  and,  generally  speaking,  their  villages 
are  clean  and  comfortable  and  their  houses  suited  to  their  particular 
needs  and  to  the  local  climate.  A  waterproof  mixture  made  from  a 
glutinous  liquid  extracted  by  boiling  from  the  berries  of  a  local  tree 
and  mixed  with  cow  dung,  is  used  as  a  coating  to  walls  and  floors. 

Housing  and  Town  Planning  Schemes 

A  number  of  housing  compounds  and  estates  have  been  erected 
by  mining  companies,  and  this  has  helped  to  relieve  congestion  and 
slum  conditions.  The  companies  have  experienced  the  war-time 
difficulties  over  supplies  of  materials  which  have  similarly  hampered 
Government.  Tarkwa  still  requires  considerable  attention  and  a 
Government  housing  scheme  is  under  consideration. 

In  Accra,  in  1939,  many  houses  were  erected  in  great  haste 
to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  earthquake.  This  work  was  entrus¬ 
ted  to  the  Accra  Rehousing  Committee,  which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  and  has  continued  to  be  responsible  for  African  housing  in 
Accra  throughout  the  war  years.  These  small  houses  were  so  planned 
that  they  might  later  be  converted  into  larger  houses,  and,  through 
shortage  of  materials,  much  of  the  work  of  conversion  still  remains  to 
be  done.  A  measure  of  responsibility  for  housing  was  taken  by  the 
Social  Welfare  Department,  but  in  1946  a  new  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  and  Housing  was  formed  and  assumed  direct  responsibility  for 
all  Government  housing  estates  and  for  housing  policy.  This  depart¬ 
ment  took  over  the  work  of  the  Accra  Rehousing  Committee.  Pro¬ 
gress  in  Accra  and  elsewhere  was  hampered  during  the  war  years 
by  lack  of  materials  and  in  some  years  only  maintenance  was 
possible.  Some  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  the  use  of  local 
materials  and  it  is  thought  that  these  may  have  a  useful  future  for 
Native  Authority  building  operations.  The  supply  of  imported 
materials  has  shown  some  improvement  latterly  and  in  Accra  alone 
it  has  been  possible,  during  the  year  under  review,  to  build  29  improved 
two-roomed  burnt  brick  houses,  164  labourers’  rooms  at  Sabon  Zongo, 
a  suburb  of  Accra,  and  12  lock-up  shops.  Kitchens  and  sanitary 
quarters  are  erected  as  separate  buildings,  and  roads,  water  and 
electricity  are  included  in  all  housing  schemes. 

The  overcrowding  in  Cape  Coast  and  Sekondi,  revealed  by  a  Survey 
made  in  1942,  has  been  tackled  in  the  subsequent  years.  Near 
Sekondi  the  new  village  of  Adiembra  was  completed  at  the  end  of 
1945.  Further  relief  of  overcrowding  in  the  Sekondi-Takoradi  area 
is  now  being  provided  by  the  construction  of  Takoradi  No.  2  Housing 
Estate.  During  the  year  under  review  23  three-roomed  houses,  26 
two-roomed  houses  and  262  single  rooms,  together  with  the  ancillaries 
mentioned  above,  have  been  completed. 
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The  Cape  Coast  scheme  was  delayed  in  1945  owing  to  difficulties 
in  acquiring  the  land,  but  building  started  in  1946  and  five  three- 
roomed  houses,  ten  two-roomed  houses,  twenty  rooms  for  labourers 
and  twenty  rooms  for  artisans,  together  with  ancillary  buildings, 
have  been  completed  during  the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1947. 

Work  on  the  Asawasi  Housing  Estate  at  Kumasi  was  started  early 
in  1945  and  the  year  under  review  has  seen  the  completion  of  56  semi¬ 
detached  three-roomed  houses  and  753  single  rooms  of  various  types. 

Housing  Policy  and  Plans 

The  above  figures  have  been  reached  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  the  local  authorities  and  the  Provincial  Administration,  and 
provided  a  valuable  foundation  upon  which  the  new  Department  can 
build. 

These  housing  estates  are  designed  to  fit  into  the  town  plans  which 
were  largely  prepared  by  the  Town  Planning  Adviser  to  the  Resident 
Minister  and  taken  over  by  the  Town  and  Country  Planning  Board  on 
its  inception  in  1945  under  an  Ordinance  *  enacted  that  year  to  provide 
for  the  planning  of  building  development  in  the  Gold  Coast.  Special 
legislation  t  was  also  enacted  in  1945  to  give  Government  the  power, 
where  necessary,  to  acquire  land  for  housing  schemes  anywhere  within 
the  Colony  and  Ashanti. 

The  details  of  Government’s  policy  in  respect  of  the  housing 
estates  now  being  erected,  and  some  indication  of  future  plans,  are 
given  in  two  pamphlets  prepared  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  deals 
with  the  revised  Accra  rehousing  scheme  only  and  has  not  yet  been 
published.  The  other,  which  has  received  wide  distribution,  deals 
with  housing  schemes  throughout  the  Gold  Coast.  The  Accra  schemes 
provide  for  the  purchase  of  the  houses  and  plots  by  the  occupants, 
if  desired,  in  pursuance  of  a  condition  agreed  with  the  chiefs  at  the 
time  of  acquiring  the  land.  The  original  Accra  Rehousing  Scheme 
contained  two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  the  maximum  temporary 
accommodation  was  to  be  provided  for  persons  who  had  been  rendered 
homeless  by  the  earthquake.  In  the  second  part  permanent  houses 
were  to  be  built  and  sold.  The  relation  of  these  two  parts  was  made 
possible  by  the  design  of  a  two-roomed  block-work  house  in  a  semi¬ 
finished  condition  to  serve  as  a  means  of  temporary  accommodation 
with  a  view  to  its  eventual  incorporation  in  a  permanent  building  by 
using  it  either  as  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  house  or  as  a  servants’  room 
and  kitchen  to  a  house  of  superior  construction.  The  period  of  tem¬ 
porary  accommodation  has  continued  for  a  longer  period  than  was 
contemplated  but  this  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  second 
part  of  the  scheme  will  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  building 
materials  allows. 

In  the  scheme  as  now  revised  Government  does  not  propose  to 
build  a  house  of  greater  capacity  than  three  living  rooms,  but  provision 
will  be  made  for  persons  who  wish  to  build  houses  of  greater  capacity 
on  plots  in  the  housing  estates. 

Purchase  may  be  effected  either  by  outright  payment  or  by  a 
lease  with  a  condition  of  sale.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  a  converted  two- 
roomed  house  for  £185  where  its  conversion  does  not  involve  the 
addition  of  a  third  room  and  for  £314  where  a  third  room  is  added. 

*  The  Town  and  Country  Planning  Ordinance.  1945,  Ordinance  No.  13  of  1945,  21st 
April,  1945. 

-  The  Housing  Schemes  (Acquisition  of  Land)  Ordinance.  1945,  Ordinance  No.  12  of 
1945.  21st  April.  1945. 
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A  plot  containing-  an  unconverted  house  may  be  purchased  for  £130 

✓ 

by  a  person  granted  permission  and  financial  assistance  by  the  Town 
Council  to  construct  a  more  commodious  house. 

Alternatively,  a  monthly  rental  of  £1  paid  for  30  years  will  secure 
ownership  of  a  two-roomed  permanent  house  ;  £1  14s.  a  month,  for  a 
similar  period,  will  secure  ownership  of  a  three-roomed  permanent 
house  ;  £1  4s.  6d.  a  month  for  ten  years  will  secure  ownership  of  a  two- 
roomed  unfinished  house.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  rental  includes 
repairs,  maintenance,  fire  insurance  and  management  expenses  for 
the  period  of  the  lease. 

A  reduction  in  the  selling  price  is  made  in  the  case  of  tenants  who 
have  paid  rents  under  the  scheme  introduced  by  the  Accra  Rehousing 
Committee.  There  is  no  obligation  to  purchase  and  a  reduced  rental 
may  be  paid  by  those  who  prefer  to  take  their  houses  on  a  monthly 
tenancy  basis. 

Outside  Accra,  no  provision  is  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  houses, 
and  monthly  rentals  vary  from  £2  10s.  for  a  superior  three-roomed 
house  to  6s.  3d.  for  a  standard  one-roomed  dwelling  suitable  for 
a  labourer.  These  rents  cover  repairs  and  maintenance,  Town  and 
Water  Rates,  street  and/or  compound  lighting,  fire  insurance  on  the 
building,  and  the  cost  of  rent  collection  and  management,  but  do  not 
include  private  conservancy  charges  or  internal  water  and  electricity 
supply  charges.  The  terms  of  leases  are  subject  to  revision  every 
four  years.  The  low  rates  of  rental  have  been  made  possible  by  grant¬ 
ing  a  Government  subsidy  of  15  per  cent  of  the  economic  rental  on 
three-roomed  houses,  25  per  cent  on  two-roomed  and  superior  one- 
roomed  dwellings,  and  331  per  cent  on  labourers’  dwellings,  in  all 
cases  except  where  there  is  a  condition  of  sale.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  subsidy  is  highest  in  respect  of  houses  suitable  for  persons  in  the 
lower  wage  groups,  and  was  designed  so  that  the  rental  did  not  exceed 
12  per  cent  of  salary. 

The  facilities  in  all  these  new  Government  housing  estates  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  Gold  Coast  Africans.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  schemes  meet  with  wide  approval  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  payment  of  rent  has  been  prompt  and  has  not  given  rise  to 
difficulties  of  collection. 

These  rents  represent  about  one-third  of  the  rents  charged  by 
private  landlords  for  similar  accommodation. 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  further  schemes 
will  be  introduced  under  the  control  of  Town  Councils  whereby  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  will  be  given  to  applicants  who  wish  to  develop  their 
plots  and,  as  already  indicated  in  the  case  of  Accra,  Government  will 
in  certain  cases  permit  such  schemes  to  overlap  with  its  own  housing 
schemes  by  making  available  plots  within  the  area  of  the  latter. 


Social  Welfare 

The  year  saw  the  activities  of  the  Department  begin  to  pass  from 
the  planning  phase  to  execution.  Nine  students,  seven  men  and  two 
women,  passed  out  of  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  and  assumed  duty 
in  the  field,  two  as  Probation  Officers  and  the  others  as  Assistant 
Welfare  Officers. 
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Two  more  Community  Centres  were  opened,  at  Koforidua  and 
Asamankese.  These  buildings  are  so  designed  that  they  can  be 
expanded  in  stages,  as  the  community  becomes  accustomed  to  using 
such  a  Centre  and  as  money  becomes  available.  In  1944  Messrs. 
Cadbury  Brothers  Limited,  most  generously  offered  two  Centres  as  a 
gift  to  the  people  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  sites  chosen  were  Asaman¬ 
kese  in  the  Colony  and  Berekum  in  Ashanti.  Lack  of  staff  and 
materials  delayed  building,  but  by  the  end  of  1946  the  Centre  at 
Asamankese  was  ready  for  use  and  plans  were  made  for  it  to  be  formally 
handed  over  early  in  the  new  year.  There  is  a  Community  Centre  also 
at  Sekondi,  and  a  Youth  Centre  with  a  membership  of  500  in  Accra, 
which  will  eventually  expand  into  a  Community  Centre.  Assistant 
Welfare  Officers  are  stationed  at  the  four  places  mentioned,  and  one 
is  also  in  Kumasi,  where  he  has  been  working  particularly  on  the 
development  of  welfare  activities  in  the  Asawasi  Housing  Estate. 

The  Young  Women’s  League,  which  rose  from  small  beginnings  in 
1945,  continued  to  develop  well. 

On.  1st  April  the  Department  assumed  responsibility  for  the  Boys’ 
Industrial  Home  temporarily  located  at  Mampong  in  Ashanti,  which 
had  previously  been  under  the  control  of  the  Salvation  Army.  New 
buildings,  designed  for  the  purpose,  were  put  up  at  Agona  Swedru  in 
the  Colony,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  58  boys  were  transferred  there. 
It  was  not  possible  to  fill  the  position  of  Principal  of  the  Industrial 
School  (as  the  institution  is  now  called)  and  it  remained  in  the  care 
of  a  Senior  Welfare  Officer. 

A  combined  Remand  and  Probation  Home  was  established  in  Accra 
in  July  with  accommodation  for  20  boys  ;  the  Warden  in  charge  is  an 
African  who  underwent  extensive  training  in  England  before  taking 
up  the  post.  In  August  a  panel  of  Juvenile  Court  Magistrates  was 
created  for  Accra,  and  promised  to  be  most  successful.  It  is  con¬ 
stituted  by  a  professional  Magistrate  and  five  other  persons.  Plans 
were  made  for  the  early  extension  of  the  system  to  Sekondi  and 
Takoradi. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

LEGISLATION 

The  Gold  Coast’s  new  constitution  has  been  mentioned  in  Part  I 
of  this  report,  and  the  more  important  aspects  of  it  are  discussed  in 
Part  III,  Chapter  3.  It  was  brought  into  effect  on  29th  March,  1946, 
by  two  Orders  of  His  Majesty  in  Council  together  with  Letters  Patent 
and  Royal  Instructions.* 

Of  the  38  Ordinances  enacted  during  the  year,  14  introduced  changes 
of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  mention  here.f 

The  electoral  rules  under  the  old  constitution  were  revoked. 
New  regulations  for  the  elections  which  took  place  in  June  were  made 
by  the  Governor.  A  single  Ordinance  provided  for  a  number  of  repeals 
of  and,  amendments  to  existing  legislation  in  consequence  of  the  new 
constitution. 

Legal  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  Native 
Authorities  and  the  administration  of  Native  Treasuries  in  Southern 
Togoland  on  the  lines  introduced  in  the  Colony  in  1944. 

Corporal  punishment  in  the  Royal  West  African  Frontier  Force 
was  abolished,  and  provision  was  made  for  servicemen  who  are  brought 
before  the  civil  courts  on  a  criminal  charge  to  be  represented  by 
professionally  qualified  officers  of  the  forces.  A  Coroners  Ordinance 
was  introduced,  and  another  enactment  empowered  juvenile  courts 
to  commit  youthful  offenders  to  the  care  of  fit  persons  instead  of 
sending  them  to  a  prison  or  institution  :  it  also  enabled  the  Court 
to  make  orders  for  the  care  and  well-being  of  children  who  are 
destitute,  neglected  or  otherwise  in  need  of  protection. 

Prospecting  and  mining  for  radio-active  minerals  were  placed 
under  control  and  restriction  of  their  export  was  made  possible.  It 
was  made  obligatory,  in  the  public  interest,  for  containers  made  of 
the  poisonous  material  known  as  terne-plate  to  bear  a  distinguishing 
mark.  Better  provision  was  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  profession 
of  pharmacy  and  for  the  control  of  the  trade  in  drugs  and  poisons. 

A  Nurses  Ordinance  was  designed  to  ensure  the  proper  training 
and  registration  of  nurses,  and  to  regulate  nursing  practice.  The 
standard  of  professional  efficiency  in  this  important  public  service  is 
thus  safeguarded  by  law. 

The  deportation  of  aliens  by  ship,  aircraft  or  vehicle  was  made 
possible  by  an  amendment  to  the  earlier  law  on  the  subject. 

The  Local  Treasury  Bills  Ordinance  provided  for  the  issue  of 
Treasury  Bills  in  the  Gold  Coast. 

A  Transport  Licensing  Board  was  set  up  and  invested  with  power 
to  control  the  licensing  of  commercial  vehicles  on  certain  roads,  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  public  safe  and  efficient  goods  and  passenger 
services.  The  hours  of  work  and  conditions  of  service  of  persons 
employed  in  connection  with  commercial  vehicles  were  dealt  with  at 
the  same  time. 

*  These  are  listed  in  Appendix  IX. 

t  Only  their  main  features  are  recounted  here  ;  their  short  titles  are  listed  in 
Appendix  II. 
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In  February,  1946,  the  Emergency  Defence  Regulations  would 
have  expired  with  the  Emergency  Powers  (Defence)  Act,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  were  made,  but  for  the  enactment  on  the  one  hand  of 
special  legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom  whereby  certain  regulations 
could  be  retained  for  the  period  of  the  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  local  Ordinances  which  will  be  allowed  to 
expire  when  their  purposes  have  been  achieved. 


-  vd* 
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CHAPTER  IX 

JUSTICE,  POLICE  AND  PRISONS 

Justice 

The  law  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  Common  Law,  the  doctrines  of 
equity  and  the  statutes  of  general  application  in  force  in  England  on 
the  24th  July,  1874,  modified  by  a  large  number  of  local  Ordinances 
passed  since  that  date.  The  criminal  law  was  codified  in  1892.  Civil 
procedure  is  regulated  by  the  Courts  Ordinance  and  Criminal 
procedure  by  the  Criminal  Procedure  Ordinance.  Both  were  enacted 
in  1935  and  form  Chapters  4  and  10  respectively  of  the  Laws  of  the  Gold 
Coast. 

Most  litigation,  however,  is  dealt  with  by  Native  Courts  which 
apply  native  customary  law  in  civil  cases  and  which  have  jurisdiction 
in  many  of  the  lesser  offences  shown  in  the  Criminal  Code  as  well  as 
in  a  small  number  of  offences  against  native  customary  law.  They 
can  also  deal  with  all  offences  against  Native  Authority  bye-laws. 
Their  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  persons  of  African  descent. 

Native  Courts  are  usually  constituted  by  the  same  persons  as 
Native  Authorities.  A  prerequisite  to  their  establishment  is  adequate 
financial  provision  by  a  Native  Authority  for  their  proper  functioning. 
They  are  of  four  grades,  with  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  varying 
from  a  fine  of  £2  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  month  up  to  a 
fine  of  £50  or  six  months  imprisonment.  In  personal  civil  suits  they 
can  hear  cases  where  the  debt,  demand  or  damage  does  not  exceed  £10 
up  to  cases  where  it  amounts  to  £100.  In  land  cases  the  two  upper 
grades  have  unlimited  jurisdiction  while  all  but  the  lowest  can  deal 
with  matrimonial  cases. 

In  all  but  the  most  trivial  cases  a  party  aggrieved  by  a  decision 
may  appeal  to  a  Native  Court  of  Appeal,  and  thence  again  to  a  Magis¬ 
trate’s  Court  constituted  by  a  District  Commissioner  or,  in  a  land 
case  in  the  Colony,  to  the  Judicial  Adviser  to  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner.  In  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories  appeals  in  land  cases 
lie  to  the  Chief  Commissioner’s  Court.  Appeals  from  the  decisions 
of  District  Commissioners  in  criminal  cases  lie  to  the  Divisional  Court. 
In  civil  cases  they  lie  to  the  Divisional  Court  in  the  Colony,  and  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner’s  Court  in  Ashanti  and  the  Northern 
Territories.  District  Commissioners  (and  the  Judicial  Adviser)  have 
considerable  powers  of  reviewing  the  judgments  of  Native  Courts. 

Government  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  are  presided  over 
by  District  Magistrates  whose  Districts  are  specifically  described  by 
Order  of  the  Governor.  There  are  at  present  twelve  District 
Magistrates  in  the  Gold  Coast.  The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
District  Magistrate  are  exercised,  subject  to  certain  limitations,  by 
District  Commissioners  and  Provincial  Commissioners  in  their  own 
particular  Districts  and  Provinces  :  but  such  powers  and  jurisdiction 
may  not  be  exercised  within  a  magisterial  district. 

In  criminal  cases  District  Magistrates  and  Provincial  Commis¬ 
sioners  sitting  as  District  Magistrates  have  the  power  of  imposing 
a  fine  not  exceeding  £100  or  of  inflicting  imprisonment  for  a  maximum 
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period  of  two  years.  Their  civil  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  cases 
in  which  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £150.  District  Commis¬ 
sioners  when  functioning  as  Magistrates  may  imprison  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  twelve  months  or  fine  up  to  a  maximum  of  £100  :  their 
civil  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  cases  where  the  amount  involved  does 
not  exceed  £100.  Where  a  Magistrate’s  Court  makes  a  conviction  or 
order  involving  either— 

(a)  payment  of  a  penalty  not  less  than  five  pounds  ;  or 

( b )  the  doing- or  not  doing  of  some  act  other  than  the  payment 
of  money  or  the  entering  into  recognizances  to  keep  the 
peace  with  or  without  sureties  and,  in  case  of  default  in  doing 
or  not  doing  such  an  act,  the  imprisonment  of  the  defendant 
with  hard  labour  ;  or 

(c)  in  the  case  of  juveniles,  corporal  punishment ; 

the  party  against  whom  the  conviction  or  order  is  made  may  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  against  such  decision  :  but  no  appeal  is  allowed 
in  the  case  of  any  accused  person  who  has  pleaded  guilty  and  has  been 
convicted  on  such  plea,  except  as  to  the  legality  or  extent  of  the 
sentence.  An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  on  a  matter  of  fact 
as  well  as  on  a  matter  of  law. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Gold  Coast  exercises  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  Gold  Coast  and  consists  of  the  Chief  Justice  and 
seven  Puisne  Judges.  The  Chief  Justices  of  Nigeria  and  Sierra  Leone 
and  the  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Gambia  are  also  ex-officio 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  Supreme  Court  comprises 
Divisional  Courts  at  Accra,  Cape  Coast,  Sekondi,  Kumasi  and  Tamale. 
At  Accra  there  are  sometimes  three  courts  sitting  and  at  Kumasi 
there  are  usually  two.  Criminal  Assizes  are  held  quarterly  at  the 
above-named  towns  and  special  Divisional  Courts  are  occasionally 
held  in  certain  of  the  other  important  towns. 

The  West  African  Court  of  Appeal,  established  in  1930,  deals  with 
appeals  from  the  Courts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia 
and  Nigeria  including  the  Chief  Commissioners’  Courts. 

The  Chief  Law  Officer  and  the  head  of  the  Gold  Coast  Bar  is  the 
Attorney-General  who  is  assisted  by  a  Solicitor-General  and  four 
Crown  Counsel.  The  Chief  Justice  may  in  his  discretion  approve, 
admit  and  enrol  persons  to  practise  as  barristers  and  solicitors  in  the 
Court  under  the  provisions  of  the  Legal  Practitioners  Ordinance. 

Sir  Walter  Harragin,  c.m.g.,  Chief  Justice,  was  absent  from  his 
judicial  duties  almost  throughout  the  year,  having  been  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  enquire  into  the  conditions  of  service  of 
the  Civil  Service  in  British  West  Africa.  Mr.  Justice  Martindale 
was  also  absent  part  of  the  year.  He  was  appointed  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  Enquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Customs  and  Supplies 
Departments. 

Land  litigation  represents  75  per  cent  of  the  civil  work  in  the 
Courts.  Delay  was  occurring  in  bringing  witnesses  long  distances  to 
Accra  to  give  evidence.  The  Chief  Justice  therefore  directed  that 
land  cases  should  be  heard  at  the  place  where  the  litigation  arose  and 
appointed  an  extra  Judge  to  deal  with  the  congested  list  of  pending 
cases.  Many  outstanding  cases  were  thus  disposed  of  and  the  public 
greatly  appreciated  hearing  the  judgments  delivered  locally. 

ei 
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When  the  Native  Courts  (Colony)  Ordinance  came  into  force,  the 
Ga  State  (Accra)  had  been  unable  to  make  adequate  financial 
provision  for  the  proper  functioning  of  Native  Courts  and  none  was 
therefore  established  in  it.  In  consequence,  the  work  of  the  Eastern 
Judicial  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  very  greatly 
increased  by  the  transfer  of  a  number  of  land  cases  which  had  been 
pending  in  the  old  Native  Tribunals  abolished  by  the  Ordinance  and 
by  the  filing  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  fresh  writs  which  would 
normally  have  been  instituted  in  the  new  Native  Courts.  Many  of 
these  were  disposed  of  by  the  Land  Court.  In  the  latter  part  of  1946, 
however,  it  was  found  possible  to  establish  Native  Courts  in  the  Ga 
State.  This  helped  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
although  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  other  civil  work. 

In  the  Western  and  Central  Judicial  Divisions  there  has  also  been  a 
marked  increase  of  cases,  while  in  Ashanti  the  number  of  cases  await¬ 
ing  trial  necessitated  the  temporary  posting  of  an  additional  Judge  to 
Kumasi.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  a  second  Judge  will  be  needed 
permanently  in  Ashanti. 

The  Presidency  of  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal  which  has 
hitherto  been  in  Nigeria  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Gold  Coast 
so  that  the  functions  of  the  President  of  the  Court  are  now  exercised 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Gold  Coast  whose  Registrar  also  becomes 
Registrar  of  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  Children’s  Court  established  under  the  Courts  (Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1944  started  to  function  in  November,  1946.  It  has  already 
been  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  forum  for  the  trial  of  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents.  Parents  have  shown  approval  of  this  new  procedure  and  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  and  Housing  has  co-operated  closely 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  The  lay  magistrates,  both  men  and  women, 
have  shown  keen  interest  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  Court 
will  have  a  very  successful  future. 

The  Senior  Staff  position  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  improved 
considerably  with  the  arrival  of  three  new  magistrates  from  England, 
and  the  reopening  of  the  Tarkwa  and  Swedru  Magisterial  Districts 
is  contemplated.  Magistrates  now  exercise  jurisdiction  over  most  of 
the  Colony  and  the  whole  of  Ashanti  . 

Except  for  the  establishment  of  the  Ga  Courts,  there  has  been 
nothing  outstanding  to  note  about  Native  Courts.  They  have 
generally  worked  satisfactorily.  The  elimination  of  superfluous 
Courts  and  the  insistence  on  adequate  financial  provision  for  their 
administration  has  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  their  work.  The 
standard  of  registrars  is  improving  but  is  still  unsatisfactory  in  many 
cases. 

Police 

The  establishment  of  the  Gold  Coast  Police  Force  is  44  superior 
officers,  48  inspectors  and  2,416  non-commissioned  officers,  constables, 
bandsmen  and  recruits.  There  is  also  a  clerical  staff  numbering  11, 
all  stationed  at  headquarters. 

The  other  ranks,  apart  from  39  bandsmen,  comprise  almost  equal 
numbers  of  General  and  Escort  Police.  The  General  Police  are 
recruited  principally  from  Ashanti  and  the  Colony.  They  are  required 
to  have  passed  the  examination  for  the  seventh  standard  certificate 
at  a  primary  school  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  the  Force.  Their 
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main  duties  include  the  investigation  of  crime,  traffic  control  and 
street  duties,  the  compilation  of  criminal  records,  the  keeping  of 
station  records  and  the  issue  and  registration  of  licences  for  motor 
vehicles,  motor  drivers,  domestic  servants  and  others.  Most  of  the 
Escort  Police  are  illiterate,  although  the  majority  learn  to  write 
figures  and  letters.  They  come  chiefly  from  the  Northern  Territories 
and  include  a  number  of  ex-soldiers  of  the  Gold  Coast  Regiment, 
Royal  West  African  Frontier  Force.  They  are  employed  as  escorts 
for  specie  and  bullion,  as  guards  for  treasuries,  banks  and  other 
buildings,  and  on  occasions  perform  traffic  and  street  duty. 

All  members  of  the  Force  receive  instruction  in  the  care  and 
handling  of  firearms  and  are  required  to  fire  an  elementary  course  in 
musketry  during  their  training  ;  but  the  Escort  Police  are  the  only 
armed  section  of  the  Force. 

*  . 

The  Police  Training  Depot,  with  accommodation  for  about  160 
of  all  ranks,  is  situated  about  three  miles  north  of  Accra.  The  Depot 
is  equipped  with  lecture  and  classrooms,  a  museum  containing  much 
interesting  material,  open  and  indoor  rifle  ranges,  a  football  ground, 
a  tennis  court  and  a  canteen.  All  police  recruits  pass  through  this 
depot. 

The  Force  is  distributed  among  89  stations  and  30  posts.  Head¬ 
quarters  are  at  Accra,  and  include  the  Criminal  Investigation  Division, 
Immigration  and  Licensing  offices,  the  Motor  Traffic  Unit  and  the 
Band.  Licensing  officers  are  also  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures. 

Provincial  headquarters  are  established  at  Koforidua,  Cape  Coast 
and  Sekondi  in  the  Colony,  Kumasi  in  Ashanti  and  Tamale  in  the 
Northern  Territories.  At  these  places  and  at  some  of  the  other 
important  stations  are  licensing  offices,  motor  traffic  units  and 
criminal  investigational  branches.  The  most  important  immigra¬ 
tion  station  is  Takoradi,  and  there  is  another  at  Aflao  on  the  eastern 
frontier  with  French  Togoland. 

During  1946  the  Motor  Traffic  Unit  has  been  increased  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  more  vehicles.  This  unit  exists  mainly  to  ensure  that 
police  arrive  quickly  at  the  scene  of  motor  accidents  and  crimes. 
First  aid  and  photographic  materials  are  carried.  They  are  being 
used  for  road  patrols  and  they  assist  in  stimulating  the  free  circula¬ 
tion  of  traffic.  They  are  also  employed  on  ceremonial  occasions. 
Police  lorries  are  kept  at  the  Provincial  headquarters  as  well  as  at 
Takoradi  Harbour  and  in  the  Tarkwa  mining  area.  They  have  been 
useful  in  dealing  with  cases  of  emergency  such  as  riots  and  disturb¬ 
ances  and  have  facilitated  inspections  under  the  Weights  and  Measures 
Ordinance.  At  Tamale  the  lorry  has  recently  done  invaluable  work 
in  connection  with  the  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  epidemic. 

Adequate  protection  has  been  provided  during  the  year  and  co¬ 
operation  with  the  public  has  been  good.  There  are  welcome  signs 
that  the  general  public  are  accepting  more  fully  their  responsibilities 
towards  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  and  are  realising  that  police 
efficiency  is  very  largely  based  on  mutual  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  additional  mobility  of  the  Force  has  proved  of  great 
advantage  in  combating  crime.  The  Criminal  Investigation  Division 
offices  have  been  enlarged  during  the  year  and  the  finger-print  bureau 
has  been  reorganised.  Since  the  institution  of  this  bureau  in  1922, 
101,053  sets  of  finger-prints  have  been  received  and  filed  and  38,132 
persons  have  been  identified.  During  1945-46,  6,477  sets  were  fifed. 
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With  the  helpful  assistance  of  the  Broadcasting  Service  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  Police 
radio  communications. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  one-way  traffic  was  introduced  with 
success  in  some  of  the  busiest  streets  in  Accra. 

The  special  detachment  of  one  General  Police  Sergeant  and  four 
Escort  Police  constables  which  was  detailed  a.t  the  end  of  1945  for  the 
investigation  of  pilferages  from  the  Railway  has  done  good  work  and 
since  the  squad  has  been  in  operation  claims  for  pilferages  have  been 
considerably  reduced.  The  Escort  Police  inspect  loaded  vans  in  the 
harbour  during  the  day  and  night  and  travel  on  the  trains  to  see  that 
no  goods  from  the  vans  are  stolen  in  transit. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  stealing  cases  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  cases  of  fraud  by  false  pretences.  Crimes  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  burglary  have  also  increased.  Energetic  measures  are  being 
taken  to  deal  with  these  increases  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  usual 
aftermath  of  war. 

Motor  traffic  offences  show  a  decrease,  but  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  traffic  accidents  though  the  actual  number  of  fatal 
accidents  was  less  than  during  1945. 

Prostitution  has  very  considerably  diminished  since  the  war. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  on  the  increase,  but  with  the  introduction 
of  Juvenile  Courts,  Remand  Homes  and  Industrial  Institutions  it  is 
hoped  that  in  time  offences  by  juveniles  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

Close  liaison  is  maintained  between  Police  and  Probation  officers 
and  it  has  been  found  possible  to  help  and  advise  many  delinquents. 

The  following  tables  give  comparative 'figures  for  the  past  four 
years  for  criminal  and  statutory  offences,  but  motor  traffic  offences 
are  excluded  : — 


Year 

Cases 

Cases 

Persons 

reported 

prosecuted 

convicted 

1942-43 

28,044 

21,248 

24,681 

1943-44 

29,100 

22,241 

25,583 

1944-45 

31,925 

22,890 

26,401 

1945-46 

35,626 

22,005 

27,619 

The  persons  convicted  were  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

Adult 

Juvenile 

Sent  to  prison 

. . . 

7,576 

8 

Whipped 

...  — - 

400 

Paid  fine 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

...  16,950 

35 

Cautioned 

•  *  *  •  • 

2,227 

59 

Bound  over 

•  •  •  •  • 

392 

21 

Committed  to  B.I.  Home 

— - 

12 

Sentenced  to  death 

29 

— ■ 

Four  interesting  cases  may 

be  mentioned. 

One  was  the  first 

instance  of  a  European 

woman  being  murdered 

but  it  is  regretted 

that  it  was  not  possible  to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice.  In  February 

a  political  murder  took  place  at 

Half  Assini. 

The  registrar  of  a 

Native  Court  was  set 

upon  by 

one  of  the  disputing  parties  and 

murdered.  For  this  crime  13  persons  were  convicted  and  sentenced 
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to  death.  Ten  of  the  sentences  were  later  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  20  years.  A  dispute  over  a  fishing  pool  in  the  Konkomba  area  of 
the  Northern  Territories  led  to  the  death  of  two  men  in  a  bow  and 
arrow  fight.  An  attempt  to  arrest  those  concerned  led  to  a  difficult 
situation  in  which  an  administrative  officer  and  police  were  subjected 
to  attack  and  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  occurrence  was  in  open 
country  very  near  to  the  French  frontier  and  the  approach  of  the 
Police  to  apprehend  the  persons  concerned  before  they  had  time  to 
escape  over  the  border  presented  a  difficulty.  Eventually,  two  months 
later,  the  village  concerned  was  surrounded  in  a  sweep  before  dawn 
by  the  Police  Mounted  troop  assisted  by  other  Escort  and  by  Native 
Administration  Police  on  foot  and  some  79  men  were  arrested.  Most 
of  them  were  subsequently  convicted  on  various  charges. 

Late  in  the  year  17  warders  of  Sunyani  Prison  were  charged  with 
the  murder  of  a  prisoner  who  died  from  injuries  inflicted  on  him  in 
prison  following  an  attempt  to  escape.  The  case  has  not  yet  been 
concluded. 

The  health  of  the  Force  has  been  good  and  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  reduce  overcrowding  in  barracks  and  to  provide  new 
quarters  in  various  centres.  Police  recreation  rooms  continue  to 
be  well  patronised  by  members  of  the  Force.  Police  night  schools 
continue  to  operate  in  the  major  centres  and  the  Infant  School  for 
Police  children  at  the  Depot  continues  to  progress. 

Actual  expenditure  on  the  Force  during  the  year  1945-46  was 
£250,640.  This  works  out  at  £101  Os.  6d.  per  man  and  Is.  4d.  per  head 
of  population. 

Native  Administration  Police 

The  Police  employed  by  the  various  Native  Administrations  are 
now  well  established.  In  the  Colony  the  general  improvement  in 
Native  Administration  finances  and  the  recruitment  of  younger  men 
who  have  good  army  records  is  doing  much  to  raise  the  standard, 
while  the  Gold  Coast  Police  has  assisted  in  training. 

In  Ashanti  the  unification  of  the  various  Native  Administration 
forces  into  a  single  Ashanti  force  is  being  considered.  The  Gold  Coast 
Police  have  worked  very  closely  with  the  Native  Administration 
Police  and  this  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  Native  Authorities. 

In  the  Northern  Territories  there  has  also  been  very  good 
co-operation.  The  assistance  in  the  arrest  of  79  Konkomba  rioters 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Another  example  is  that  all  persons 
sentenced  by  Native  Courts  to  imprisonment  for  three  months  or  more 
for  dishonesty  have  their  finger-prints  and  photographs  taken  by  the 
Gold  Coast  Police. 

Both  in  the  Colony  and  in  the  Northern  Territories  the  Gold  Coast 
Police  have  arranged  training  courses  for  Native  Administration 
Police  and  good  results  are  reported  to  have  been  obtained. 

Prisons 

There  are  28  prisons  in  the  Gold  Coast,  one  at  Koforidua  having 
been  built  in  1946.  Of  these,  four  are  Central  Prisons  situated  at  Accra, 
Sekondi,  Kumasi  and  Tamale  :  one  is  an  Industrial  Institution  ;  the 
remainder  are  local  prisons  situated  at  the  headquarters  of  the  various 
administrative  districts.  The  Central  Prisons  receive  long-sentence 
prisoners  from  the  local  prisons.  They  also  distribute  supplies  to 
local  prisons  and  serve  as  training  centres  for  prisoners  in  various 
industries  and  trades  which  will  be  useful  to  them  on  discharge. 
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During  1946  an  Industrial  Institution  for  Young  Offenders  was 
opened  at  Sekondi.  Every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  that  suitable 
lads  were  removed  from  ordinary  prisons  as  soon  as  possible. 
Industrial  training  has  been  introduced  and  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
carpentry  and  handicrafts  are  now  features  of  the  system.  The  lads 
employed  on  shoemaking  have  produced  some  particularly  good  work. 
Evening  School  classes  are  held  and  although  many  lads  show  good 
progress,  their  educational  training  is  handicapped  by  the  short  time 
which  they  spend  in  the  Institution. 

A  new  Prison  Camp  for  selected  long-term  men  has  been  started 
at  Ankaful  and  has  proved  most  successful.  Prisoners  have  nearly 
completed  their  buildings  and  are  farming  60  acres  of  land.  A  high 
standard  of  conduct  is  demanded  of  the  men,  and  although  escape 
would  be  easy  there  has  been  none. 

In  1946  the  total  admissions  were  13,752  of  which  9,061  were  for 
penal  imprisonment  and  4,691  for  safe  custody.  There  were  439 
females  and  25  young  offenders.  Those  who  had  been  in  prison  before 
were  28  per  cent  and  first  offenders  72  per  cent. 

During  the  year  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  further 
methods  of  reformatory  training  in  all  large  prisons.  Bible-reading 
classes,  study  circles,  play-reading  and  lectures  by  outside  persons 
have  all  been  introduced  for  prisoners  serving  long  and  medium 
sentences. 

Industrial  training  is  a  valuable  form  of  reformation.  Building 
has  continued  to  be  a  major  prison  industry  and  there  have  been 
considerable  improvements  to  prison  buildings  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  modern  methods  of  penal  training. 

Experimental  work  on  the  making  of  soap  for  supply  to  prisons, 
of  a  good  rope  from  old  lorry  tyres,  and  of  bricks  at  Obuasi  and 
Sekondi  have  been  most  successful.  Farms  are  being  started  at  all 
prisons  and  at  Keta  deep  sea  fishing  is  to  be  undertaken. 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of  books  was  purchased  for  prison 
libraries,  and  in  all  Central  Prisons  educational  classes  have  been 
introduced  with  success.  Organised  religious  instruction  continues 
to  be  popular. 

The  Discharged  Prisoners  Aid  Society’s  Agents  have  interviewed 
5,692  prisoners  during  the  past  12  months  and  secured  permanent 
employment  for  873  men  on  discharge .  They  have  persuaded  prisoners’ 
friends  and  relatives  to  pay  £1,007  fines  and  secure  their  release.  This 
was  almost  twice  the  Agents’  total  salaries.  They  have  also  assisted 
with  board  and  lodging,  clothes  and  tools.  Discharge  Boards  con¬ 
sisting  of  members  of  the  Prison  Staff  have  been  established  to  advise 
the  Agents  on  prisoners  who  are  shortly  due  for  release. 

Small  transit  hostels  for  discharged  prisoners  have  been 
established  near  to  the  Central  Prisons. 

The  improvement  in  1945  in  the  conditions  of  appointment  of 
warders  has  been  reflected  in  the  type  of  recruit  which  has  been 
attracted  to  the  service.  A  Recruits’  Training  Depot  has  been  formed. 
After  two  months  at  the  Depot,  successful  candidates  will  be  posted 
to  prisons  for  a  further  ten  months’  duty  under  instruction.  The 
keen  interest  shown  by  the  latest  recruits  is  a  good  augury  for  the 
future  of  the  service. 


Inchaban  Waterworks. 
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CHAPTER  X 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
Water  Supplies 

Water  supplies  in  the  large  towns  and  in  certain  areas  outside 
towns  are  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  In 
rural  areas,  where  the  work  involved  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
Native  Authorities  or  Administrative  Officers,  the  Water  Supply 
Department  is  responsible  for  providing  adequate  supplies. 

The  towns  at  present  supplied  by  the  Public  Works  Department 
are  Accra,  Sekondi-Takoradi,  Cape  Coast,  Kumasi,  Tamale, 
Koforidua  and  Winneba. 

The  present  Accra  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  a 
rapidly  developing  capital  city.  A  scheme  has  therefore  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  ten-year  plan  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  Weija  waterworks  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn— 
and  extending  and  improving  the  treatment  plant.  Some  temporary 
improvements  are  being  made  meanwhile. 

The  draft  ten-year  plan  also  embodies  schemes  of  improvement 
to  other  existing  waterworks  in  addition  to  the  construction  of  nine 
new  water  supply  systems  under  the  Public  Works  Department, 
serving  a  wide  area. 

Whilst  the  Water  Supply  Department  remains  seriously  under¬ 
staffed,  it  concentrates  its  activities  on  the  needs  of  the  Northern 
Territories,  where  shortage  of  water  has  been  a  grave  problem  for 
many  years.  During  1946  construction  teams  have  been  at  work  in 
the  Dagomba  and  Wala  districts  and,  since  May,  in  Lawra-Tumu, 
over  170  wells  have  been  sunk,  many  of  them  deep  and  lined  through¬ 
out  with  concrete. 

Two  impounding  reservoirs  were  also  completed  during  the  year 
and  three  further  reservoirs  and  60  wells  were  under  construction  by 
the  end  of  1946. 

Detailed  plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  several  other  schemes 
and  the  Department  expects  to  undertake  a  heavy  programme  of 
capital  works,  costing  some  £900,000  during  the  next  ten  years. 

The  Geological  Survey  Department  has  given  invaluable  advice 
regarding  the  future  development  of  water  supplies,  not  only  to  the 
Water  Supply  Department  but  to  the  Public  Works  Department,  the 
Political  Administration,  and  the  Gold  Coast  Railway. 

In  many  places  it  is  possible  for  Native  Authorities  to  do  a  great 
deal  to  help  themselves  in  the  matter  of  improved  water  supplies  and 
the  Department  has  given  advice  and  loaned  the  services  of  skilled 
workmen  and  plant.  In  some  cases  materials  have  also  been  provided. 
The  Native  Administrations  in  the  Northern  Territories  have  spent 
nearly  £9,000  on  water  supplies  during  the  year  , 
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Outside  the  Northern  Territories,  the  Department’s  activities 
have  been  more  limited.  Assistance  has  been  given  to  the  Kumasi 
Native  Administration  which  now  has  five  teams  at  work,  each 
sinking  two  concrete-lined  wells  a  month. 

Water  rates  are  charged  in  the  towns,  and  the  method  of  collection 
of  revenue  for  rural  water  supplies  is  under  consideration. 

Electricity 

Electricity  supplies  are  available  in  the  towns  of  Accra,  Cape 
Coast,  Koforidua,  Kumasi,  Winneba,  Tamale,  Aburi  and  New  Tafo, 
and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Public  Works  Department.  The 
Railway  Administration  also  provides  supplies  for  Sekondi  and 
Takoradi  and  its  estimated  surplus  revenue  for  the  year,  on  this 
supply,  was  £16,110,  after  paying  the  full  calculated  Renewals  Fund 
contributions  and  the  interest  charges  on  capital.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  the  creation  of  a  separate  Electrical  Department  in  1947 
to  take  over  from  the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  Railway. 
The  new  department  proposes  to  undertake  the  installation  of 
electricity  supplies  in  seven  new  centres  during  the  next  ten  years, 
in  addition  to  extending  the  existing  supplies  in  all  the  towns  named 
above. 

Electricity  charges  based  on  meter  readings  are  raised  for  all 
supplies. 

Building  Construction  and  Maintenance 

Thirty- four  bungalows  for  Government  officials  have  been 
completed  in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  the  year,  and  the 
construction  of  15  others  was  in  progress  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  spite  of  serious  shortages  of  staff  and  materials  a  considerable 
amount  of  progress  has  been  made  on  a  number  of  important  projects, 
including  a  new  Nurses’  Training  School  on  the  outskirts  of  Accra,  an 
Industrial  School  for  juvenile  delinquents  at  Swedru,  and  educational 
buildings  in  Tamale. 

A  large  maintenance  programme  has  also  been  carried  out. 

The  services  of  a  well-known  firm  of  London  architects  have  been 
engaged  on  the  preparation  of  plans  for  a  number  of  important  future 
projects  and  in  some  cases  their  plans  have  already  been  received. 

Two  large  British  contracting  firms  have  also  opened  offices  in  the 
country  and,  provided  materials  can  be  obtained,  the  prospects  of 
providing  the  many  large  buildings  envisaged  by  the  ten-year  plan 
are  good. 

In  some  cases  the  existence  of  buildings  erected  by  the  military 
forces  during  the  war  years  has  proved  a  valuable  temporary  expedient 
for  providing  very  necessary  offices  and  living  accommodation  for  the 
increasing  Government  staff  now  being  recruited  with  a  view  to 
implementing  the  development  plan. 

The  building  requirements  of  the  Prisons  Department  have  been 
met  largely  by  the  Department’s  own  efforts,  with  some  assistance 
from  the  Public  Works  Department,  particularly  in  the  supply  of 
materials.  District  Commissioners  also  do  valuable  work  in 
supervising  the  erection  of  village  schools,  offices,  and  other  buildings. 

Public  Transport 

This  subject  is  included  in  the  next  Chapter,  on  Communications. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Shipping 

Steamship  services  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Gold 
Coast  were  irregular  throughout  the  year.  The  passenger  and  mail 
service  operated  before  the  war  by  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster  Lines, 
Limited,  had  been  disrupted  by  the  loss  during  the  war  of  all  the  mail 
boats  then  in  operation.  Service  transports  were  used  to  carry  a 
large  number  of  passengers,  but  the  return  of  many  of  these  vessels 
to  their  parent  companies  made  it  difficult  for  the  others  to  carry 
passengers  in  comfort.  The  number  of  ships  available  was  further 
reduced  by  the  return  to  the  Allied  Nations  of  Ships  loaned  by  them 
during  the  war.  At  the  end  of  the  year  passengers  were  carried  under 
austere  conditions  in  ships  of  limited  capacity  taken  over  from 
Germany.  The  only  passenger  service  to  resume  operation  under 
conditions  approximating  to  those  existing  before  the  war  was  the 
Holland  West  Afrika  Line. 

Cargo  services  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  seaboard  of  America  were 
operated  by  Elder  Dempster  Lines,  Limited,  the  United  Africa  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  John  Holt  and  Company,  the  Holland  West  Afrika 
Line,  and  the  America  West  Africa  Line. 

Railways 

The  Gold  Coast  railway  comprises  500  miles  of  line.  Its  estimated 
surplus  revenue  for  1946  was  £525,490,  after  paying  the  full  calculated 
Renewals  Fund  contributions  for  the  year,  and  the  interest  charges 
on  the  Railway’s  borrowed  capital.  An  interim  appropriation  of 
surplus  revenues  to  the  Railway  General  Reserve  Fund  totalling 
£250,000,  was  approved  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  balance  of  this 
fund  at  the  31st  March,  1947,  would  be  £600,000.  From  the  balance  of 
the  surplus  revenue  it  was  proposed  to  appropriate  to  the  Railway 
Betterment  Fund  the  sum  of  £250,000.  The  balance  of  this  fund  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  estimated  to  be  £705,194. 

The  number  of  passengers  continued  to  increase,  owing  partly  to 
restrictions  on  road  transport,  such  as  the  continued  rationing  of 
petrol  and  shortage  of  new  vehicles  and  supplies.  Railings  of  goods, 
manganese  and  logs  showed  appreciable  increases  over  the  tonnage 
carried  in  1945.  ^The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  exported  logs  was 
particularly  heavy. 

The  average  monthly  mileage  of  locomotives  showed  a  substantial 
increase  over  1945,  while  the  monthly  running  of  some  of  the  engines 
in  service  reached  record  figures.  Four  new  shunting  engines  were 
received  and  put  into  service  and  six  American  “  Mikado  ”  loco¬ 
motives  were  transferred  to  Nigeria.  Heavy  traffic  demands  caused 
locomotives  to  be  kept  in  service  beyond  their  proper  mileage  limit. 
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A  canteen  to  accommodate  900  workmen  was  opened  on  the 
Railway  Location  at  Sekondi  and  was  run  with  great  success  by  the 
Gold  Coast  Railway  African  Employees  Union.  The  canteen  provides 
a  good  meal  for  all  employees  before  the  start  of  the  day’s  work  as 
well  as  an  excellent  lunch. 

Work  on  a  deviation  of  31  miles  at  Papase,  a  town  20  miles  from 
Accra,  was  begun  on  the  24th  April,  1946.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
earthworks,  culverts  and  one  bridge  with  a  span  of  30  feet  were  nearing 
completion. 

Port  and  Harbour  facilities 

There  are  no  natural  harbours  along  the  Gold  Coast  and  harbour 
facilities  exist  only  at  Accra  and  Takoradi.  At  Accra  there  is  a  small 
breakwater  providing  shelter  for  surf  boats  and  lighters,  and  at 
Takoradi  a  deep  water  harbour  within  artificially  constructed  break¬ 
waters.  A  number  of  surf  ports  in  use  prior  to  1939  were  closed  during 
the  war.  Of  these,  Winneba  and  Cape  Coast  were  reopened  during  1946, 
and  plans  were  made  for  the  resumption  of  traffic  at  Keta. 

Takoradi  Harbour  was  opened  in  1928  and  is  equipped  to  deal  with 
the  largest  vessels  which  visit  the  West  African  Coast.  The  port  is 
owned  by  the  Government  and  the  General  Manager  of  the  Railway 
is  the  Takoradi  Harbour  Authority. 

The  estimated  surplus  revenue  for  1946  was  £109,400,  after  paying 
the  full  calculated  Renewals  Fund  contributions  for  the  year  and  the 
interest  charges  on  the  harbour’s  borrowed  capital.  Of  the  surplus 
revenue,  £100,000  was  approved  for  appropriation  to  the  Takoradi 
Harbour  Betterment  Fund,  and  this  made  the  fund’s  estimated  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  year  £179,128. 

Traffic  increased  during  the  year  and  alterations  were  made  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  harbour  to  provide  additional  wharfage  area 
for  loading  and  unloading  lighters. 

In  November  a  consulting  engineer  from  Messrs.  Rendel,  Palmer 
and  Tritton  visited  Takoradi  in  connection  with  the  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  harbour.  The  expansion  of  the  timber  trade  has  rendered 
necessary  considerable  extensions  to  the  existing  harbour  facilities. 

The  Harbour  Fire  Service  was  efficiently  maintained  and  a  fire 
float  was  ordered  which  was  estimated  to  cost  £19,000.  In  addition 
orders  were  placed  for  two  new  steam  tugs. 

Roads  and  Vehicles 

The  existing  road  system  of  the  Colony  consists  of  2,578  miles  of 
Class  I  roads  maintained  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  about 
4,000  miles  of  Class  II  and  Class  III  roads  maintained  by  the  Political 
Administration,  and  a  considerable  mileage  of  Class  III  roads  and 
tracks  built  by  Chiefs,  logging  companies  and  various  private  concerns. 
Of  the  Class  I  roads,  602  miles  have  a  tarmet  and  tarspray  surface  and 
1,976  miles  have  a  gravel  surface. 

The  roads  serve  a  main  purpose  of  linking  the  great  areas  of 
agricultural  production  to  the  principal  points  on  the  Railway  where 
the  produce  can  be  railed  direct  to  the  ports.  As  a  result  road  develop¬ 
ment  was  at  first  pushed  forward  more  rapidly  in  the  Eastern  Province 
than  in  the  West.  This  was  because  it  covered  the  vital  cocoa  and 
palm  oil  areas  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  expansion  of  the  timber 
industry  in  the  Western  Province,  however,  has  lessened  the  pre¬ 
dominant  importance  of  the  Eastern  Province,  and  road  development 
projects  are  now  being  advanced  in  the  west. 
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Difficulties  in  maintaining  the  roads  were  naturally  experienced 
during  the  war  years,  but  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
alignment  and  construction  in  the  case  of  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  Class  I  roads.  The  pre-war  standard  could  not  be  achieved  in 
the  case  of  bridges  and  culverts,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  steel.  The  smaller-size  culverts  were  made  of  concrete 
pipes  while  concrete  arches  were  used  for  the  larger  size.  Bridges 
were  built  with  standard  concrete  abutments  and  piers,  and  were 
fitted  with  wooden  decks. 

During  1946  a  continued  shortage  of  staff  and  materials  made 
large-scale  improvements  impossible.  The  third  section  of  the 
Esiama  to  Half  Assini  road  was  completed,  and  a  contract  was  let  and 
work  begun  on  the  fourth  section.  This  will  leave  a  final  section  of 
nine  miles  to  complete  the  road  to  Half  Assini. 

Survey  plans  for  the  Esiama-Anibon  road  were  completed, 
while  improvements  were  effected  to  the  Cape  Coast  road  between 
Beposo  and  Sekondi.  Work  on  the  Elmina  By-pass  road  was  nearing 
completion  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Improvements  to  the  Ankaful- 
Amisanu-Elmina  road  were  begun  and  were  in  their  final  stages  by 
December.  Tarspraying  and  modifications  to  the  Accra-Denu  road 
were  carried  out,  while  sections  of  the  roads  from  Accra  to  Kpandu, 
Somanya  to  Akuse,  Insu  to  Bogosu  and  Tarkwa  to  Aboso  were  tar- 
sprayed.  Such  work  was  also  started  in  all  districts  on  those  sections 
of  the  main  roads  which  ran  through  towns  and  villages. 

The  war-time  success  of  the  Bailey  Bridge  has  shown  it  to  be  most 
suitable  for  erection  under  local  conditions  in  the  Gold  Coast  until 
sufficient  supplies  are  available  to  make  possible  the  erection  of  the 
normal  type  of  bridge .  Plans  were  completed  for  building  such  bridges 
across  the  Red  and  White  Voltas  and  elsewhere. 

Surveys  were  in  hand  for  a  road  from  Mpataba,  a  village  on  the 
Esiama  to  Half  Assini  road,  to  Kancakrom,  on  the  road  from  Insu 
to  Enchi.  A  survey  was  also  commenced  for  a  road  from  Kadjebi  via 
Papasi  to  Kete-Krachi.  Plans  were  made  for  various  surveys  for  the 
realignment  and  construction  of  new  roads  throughout  the  Colony, 
Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories.  Road  constructional  and 
other  machinery  was  ordered  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  value  of 
£60,000. 

Road  Transport 

Omnibus  services  are  operated  in  the  main  towns  by  the  municipa¬ 
lities.  Long-distance  transport  for  the  bulk  of  the  travelling- 
population  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  of  vehicles.  There  is  an 
expanding  market  for  privately-owned  motor  cars. 

The  Government  Transport  Department  and  the  Railway 
Transport  Service  undertake  all  duties  in  connection  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Government  staff,  baggage,  stores  and  materials.  The 
Government  Transport  Department  also  carries  Post  Office  mails  to 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Throughout  the  war  staff  shortage 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  spare  parts  and  replacements  placed  a 
heavy  strain  on  those  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  Department’s 
vehicles.  During  1946  the  Department  maintained  its  existing  services 
and,  in  addition,  carried  2,300  tons  of  logs  for  the  Forestry  Depart¬ 
ment’s  sawmill  at  Kumasi.  At  the  same  time  the  demand  for 
transport  steadily  increased,  and  during  the  year  the  fleet  covered 
nearly  H  million  miles,  representing  an  increase  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  miles  over  the  preceding  12  months. 
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New  lorries  were  essential  to  cope  with  such  traffic,  and  indents 
were  placed  with  the  Crown  Agents  for  24  two-  and  three-ton  chassis 
and  12  25-cwt.  chassis.  Bodies  were  to  be  built  by  the  Department. 
Delays  prevented  the  delivery  of  any  of  these  new  vehicles  in  .1946, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Department  was  able  to  deal  efficiently  with  the 
increased  traffic  was  due  to  careful  maintenance  and  improvisation. 
In  some  cases  lorries  still  on  the  road  had  been  in  continuous  use  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Civil  Aviation 

The  Gold  Coast  possesses  two  first-class  airports  at  Accra  and 
Takoradi,  both  of  which  were  extensively  developed  during  the  war. 
Landing  grounds  also  exist  at  Kumasi,  Tamale  and  Navrongo. 

The  main  trunk  service  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  operated  by 
the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation,  which  runs  a  thrice-weekly 
service  in  each  direction.  This  service  was  maintained  throughout 
the  year  with  a  short  break  in  June,  which  was  caused  by  a  temporary 
shortage  of  meteorological  staff.  The  French  Aeromaritime  and  the 
Belgian  Sabena  Air  Lines  also  call  at  Accra  on  their  main  line  services 
to  Europe. 

The  West  African  Air  Transport  Authority  was  set  up  in  1946  to 
control  and  develop  civil  aviation  in  West  Africa.  The  Authority 
consists  of  the  Governors  of  the  four  West  African  Colonies,  together 
with  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  West  African  Council.  The  Chairman 
is  the  Governor  of  Nigeria.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Air  Transport 
Authority  was  held  in  Lagos  on  the  29th  July,  at  which  a  Director  of 
Civil  Aviation  was  appointed  for  West  Africa.  He  is  responsible  to 
the  Air  Transport  Authority,  and  his  duties  are  to  advise  the  Govern¬ 
ments  on  civil  aviation  matters  and  to  be  the  executive  officer 
responsible  for  co-ordinating  civil  airport  services.  The  officer 
appointed  to  this  post  was  Mr.  A.  W.  Savage,  formerly  Technical 
Adviser  on  Civil  Aviation  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  In  the  Gold 
Coast  the  Director  of  Public  Works  was  appointed  Controller  of  Civil 
Aviation. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  West  African  Territories 
(Air  Transport)  Order  in  Council,  1946,  the  West  African  Airways 
Corporation  was  established  to  develop  an  efficient  air  transport 
service  in  the  British  West  African  territories  and  to  secure  the 
operation  of  such  services  at  reasonable  charges.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  West  African  Air  Transport  Authority,  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  the  West  African  Airways  Corporation  was  decided.  It 
consisted  of  an  official  chairman  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Nigeria, 
two  official  members,  one  to  represent  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  other 
to  represent  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia,  and  three  non-official 
members  nominated  by  the  Air  Transport  Authority.  Of  the  non¬ 
official  members  one  was  to  represent  European  business  interests  in 
West  Africa,  one  was  to  represent  African  business  interests  in  West 
Africa,  and  the  third  was  to  be  a  representative  of  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corporation.  The  Chairman  of  the  Corporation  is  Sir  Hubert 
Walker,  Kt.,  c.b.e. 


Air  Meteorological  Service 

During  1946  the  British  West  African  Meteorological  Service 
continued  under  Air  Ministry  Control.  Accra  remained  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  federated  service  and  the  regional  centre  for  the  Gold 
Coast  area. 
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The  acute  shortage  of  meteorological  staff  caused  the  suspension 
of  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  trunk  service  from  the 
United  Kingdom  for  a  short  time  in  June. 

The  work  of  the  Gold  Coast  section  of  the  service  was  of  a  varied 
character,  and  1,150  aviation  forecasts  were  issued  to  aircrafts  of  five 
nationalities.  For  the  use  of  meteorological  services  in  other  terri¬ 
tories,  14  "broadcasts  were  made  daily  from  Accra  Airport :  seven  of 
these  comprised  reports  from  the  Gold  Coast  area,  while  seven  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  collection  of  reports  from  the  whole  of  West  and  Central 
Africa.  During  the  year  ten  full  reporting  stations  were  maintained 
in  the  Gold  Coast  and  reports  from  these  stations  as  well  as  from 
stations  in  territories  as  far  distant  as  the  Belgian  Congo,  Sudan, 
Egypt,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  collated  and 
plotted  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  daily  24-hour  period. 
A  new  station  was  opened  at  Navrongo  in  the  Northern  Territories. 
In  addition  a  number  of  climatological  investigations  and  summaries 
were  undertaken,  and  3,000  enquiries  were  dealt  with. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs 

The  activities  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  continued 
to  expand.  The  expansion  is  reflected  in  the  revenue  for  the  year. 
The  estimated  revenue  up  to  the  31st  December  was  £272,342  or  some 
£42,373  in  excess  of  the  revenue  for  the  previous  year.  That  the 
services  offered  are  appreciated  is  shown  by  the  continued  demand 
for  new  post  offices,  savings  bank  facilities  and  telephones.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  year’s  work  was  the  taking  over  of  the 
wireless  services  at  Accra  and  Takoradi  airports  from  the  military 
authorities. 

Twenty  new  postal  agencies  were  opened  during  the  year  and  two 
existing  agencies  were  converted  into  departmental  offices.  Four 
agencies  were  given  savings  bank  facilities  which,  they  had  not 
previously  enjoyed. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  were  extended  to  Berekum, 
Abura  Dunkwa  and  Kisi,  and  teleprinter  working  was  introduced 
between  Kumasi  and  Tamale.  A  second  “  carrier  ”  telephone  circuit 
between  Kumasi  and  Accra  made  three  trunks  available  for  simul¬ 
taneous  use  between  these  places.  Additional  telephone  facilities 
were  made  available  between  Accra  and  Cape  Coast  and  Cape  Coast 
and  Takoradi,  and  two  additional  trunk  circuits  between  Accra  and 
Akuse  laid  the  foundation  for  the  extension  of  this  route  to  Togoland. 
Work  on  many  other  telephone  routes  is  nearing  completion. 

The  capacity  of  the  switchboards  in  Accra,  Takoradi  and  Akuse 
was  increased  to  make  room  for  more  subscribers.  The  demand  for 
telephones  in  these  and  other  areas  is  still  great. 

Two  new  internal  communication  wireless  stations  were  opened, 
one  at  Tamale  and  the  other  at  Kete-Krachi. 

Commercial  expansion  in  the  Colony  resulted  in  increased  revenue 
from  the  postal  order  and  money  order  business.  The  2d.  denomina¬ 
tion  of  the  Peace  and  Reconstruction  Commemorative  issue  of  stamps 
was  almost  exhausted  2\  months  after  it  was  put  on  sale. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  made  it  possible  for  communications 
with  ex-enemy  and  occupied  countries  to  be  resumed,  and  1946  saw 
mail  and  telegraph  services  restored  between  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Europe  and  the  Far  East. 
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The  people  of  the  Gold  Coast  Increased  their  holdings  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  by  23  per  cent  during  the  year.  The  total 
amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  £2,520,000,  and  this  total  is  still  increasing. 

The  Savings  Bank  played  an  important  part  in  the  distribution 
of  ex-Service  men’s  war  gratuities.  The  military  authorities  opened 
30,000  accounts  for  the  men  with  a  total  deposit  of  £1,200,000.  Of  this 
amount  there  remained  only  10  per  cent  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  is  a  disappointing  end  to  a  scheme  calculated  to  assist 
the  ex-Service  men  and  which  caused  the  staff  of  the  Department 
endless  trouble.  However,  the  scheme  achieved  one  of  its  main 
objects-  to  ensure  that  many  of  the  ex-soldiers  reached  their  own 
homes  before  spending  all  of  the  money  due  to  them. 


A  Female  Telegraphist  at  the  Accra  Central  Telegraph  Office. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

RESEARCH,  LAND  TENURE,  CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT, 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  AND  BROADCASTING 

Research 

The  Gold  Coast  has  provided  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  research 
workers,  more  especially  in  the  field  of  anthropology,  for  a  number 
of  years.  Captain  Rattray  *  has  written  a  number  of  books  on 
anthropological  and  related  subjects,  and  some  of  these  are  mentioned 
in  the  bibliography  f  to  this  report.  - 

More  recently,  Dr.  Field  and  Dr.  M.  Fortes  have  conducted  various 
enquiries,  the  latter  working  mainly  amongst  the  Tallensi  of  the 
Northern  Territories.  There  have  been  many  others,  but  much  work 
still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  year  1946  has  seen  further  progress  in  this  and  closely  related 
fields,  largely  through  the  financial  assistance  of  the  Colonial 
Development  and  Welfare  Act.  Dr.  G.  Tooth  has  made  a  brief  but 
valuable  sociological  survey  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Mrs.  Matson, 
the  wife  of  an  Administrative  officer,  has  investigated  and  reported 
on  land  disputes  in  the  Adansi  division  of  Ashanti,  providing  further 
evidence  which  will  be  useful  in  tackling  the  complicated  and  almost 
endless  problems  of  land  tenure  in  the  Gold  Coast.  Mrs.  Meyerowitz, 
whose  late  husband  was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
West  African  Institute  of  Industries,  Arts  and  Social  Science,  is  at 
present  conducting  an  enquiry  into  the  role  of  gold  in  the  life  and 
culture  of  the  Akan  people.  Dr.  Fortes  and  Mr.  Steel  have  rendered 
valuable  preliminary  reports  on  a  Social  Survey  of  Ashanti  and  have 
planned  a  series  of  detailed  reports  on  the  subjects  touched  upon  by 
the  more  general  nature  of  these  first  reports.  In  this  survey  they 
have  worked  in  close  collaboration  with  Miss  Peter  Ady,  who  carried 
out  an  economic  survey  with  the  aid  of  a  grant  from  the  Colonial 
Social  Science  Research  Council. 

Research  in  other  fields  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
appropriate  chapters. 

Land  Tenure 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  scope  of  a  small  section  of  an  annual  report, 
to  give  any  adequate  picture  of  the  difficulties  of  land  administration 
in  the  Gold  Coast. t  Two  distinct  systems  of  land  administration  apply 
to  the  major  part  of  the  Gold  Coast.  In  the  Colony  and  Ashanti, 
with  the  exception  of  small  Government  acquisitions  and  forest 
reserves,  all  land  is  claimed  by  the  “  Stools  families  and  private 
individuals  also  claim  ownership  of  land  but  it  is  now  believed  that, 
even  in  these  cases,  the  allodial  ownership  vests,  at  least  by  the 
traditions  of  earlier  tribal  custom,  in  the  appropriate  Stool.  The 
term  “  Stool  ”  may  be  taken,  for  practical  purposes,  as  the  tribal 

*  Capt.  Rattray  was  largely  responsible  for  the  abandonment  of  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Golden  Stool,  see  Part  III,  Chapter  2,  Page  . 

t  Pages  -  . 

I  The  account  here  given  is  based  with  some  variations  upon  Meek,  Land  La 
and  Custom,  in  the  Colonies,  Oxford,  1946,  Chapter  XIV. 
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equivalent  of  the  English  term  “  Crown  The  Stool  is  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  national  unity  and  its  responsibilities  devolve  upon  its 
living  representatives,  the  Chief  and  his  councillors.  The  grant  or 
concession  of  any  interest  in  land,  for  mining,  timber  or  other 
purposes,  is  therefore  negotiated  directly  between  the  African  owners 
and  the  concessionaires.  As  a  means  of  affording  protection  to  both 
parties,  concessions  are  subject  to  validation  by  a  Divisional  Court 
which  must  be  satisfied  that  various  conditions  laid  down  in  the 
law  have  been  observed. 

This  control  of  land  grants  by  a  Judicial,  as  opposed  to  an 
Executive,  authority  is  an  unusual  feature  of  land  law. 

Thus,  in  the  South,  the  Crown  has  assumed  no  general  rights  over 
land.  If  it  requires  land  for  public  purposes,  it  may  have  to  purchase 
it  on  full  consideration. 

In  the  Northern  Territories,  however,  Government  has  assumed 
general  control.  Here  there  were  large  areas  of  unclaimed  land  which 
could  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and,  in  1927,  a 
“  Land  and  Native  Rights  Ordinance  ”  was  enacted  on  the  model  of 
legislation  in  force  in  Northern  Nigeria.  As  subsequently  amended, 
this  law  declares  all  lands  to  be  native  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Governor  for  the  use  and  common  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  validity 
of  titles  existing  before  the  law  was  passed  is  recognized,  and  provision 
is  made  for  the  grant  of  Rights  of  Occupancy.  No  native  may 
alienate  his  land  to  a  non-native  without  the  Governor’s  consent. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  legislation,  there  are  no  serious  land  problems 
in  the  Northern  Territories  ;  nor  are  any  likely  to  arise  which  would 
be  beyond  the  competence  of  Government  to  solve. 

The  problems  which  have  assumed  such  magnitude  in  the  South 
are  due  primarily  to  two  causes.  Firstly,  the  demand  for  gold  mining 
concessions,  which  began  about  1880,  and  subsequently  for  other 
concessions,  has  led  to  wholesale  alienation  by  Chiefs  at  the  expense 
of  native  occupiers.  Secondly,  the  development  of  the  cocoa  industry, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  created  a  greater  demand 
for  land  in  the  cocoa-growing  areas  and  brought  an  influx  of  subjects 
of  distant  Stools  to  the  land  of  the  local  Stools  in  these  areas. 
A  rapid  growth  of  the  conception  of  private  or  individual  forms  of 
ownership  ensued.  Valueless  paper  documents  became  common. 
Disputes  and  litigation  arose,  and  heavy  indebtedness  ensued. 
Mr.  Cyril  Havers,  k.c.,  has  recently  examined  this  litigation  and 
indebtedness  and  made  proposals  for  improvement  in  the  situation 
which  are  now  being  examined. 

The  disputes  are  not  limited  to  individuals,  but  have  been  extended 
to  Stools,  together  with  the  litigation  and  indebtedness  which 
accompany  them.  They  have  repeatedly  been  termed  the  principal 
curse  of  the  country.  The  number  and  complexity  of  these  disputes 
has  often  threatened  to  delay  and  congest  the  administration  of 
justice  by  the  Courts  but  the  matter  has  been  kept  in  hand,  and, 
during  1946,  the  Chief  Justice  gave  directions  that  land  cases  should 
be  heard  at  the  place  where  the  litigation  arose.  This  has  avoided 
the  delay  and  expense  of  assembling  witnesses  at  the  headquarters 
of  Judicial  Divisions  and  has  been  of  great  value  in  overcoming 
congestion  in  the  Courts. 

Improvement  is  bound  to  be  slow  until  far  more  is  known.  In  a 
report  on  his  investigations  into  cocoa-growing  conditions  in  1939, 
Professor  W.  M.  Macmillan  said  :  “  The  most  elementary  facts  are 
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still  unknown  and  undiscoverable.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  the 
number  of  individual  producers  may  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  300,000. 
Any  such  figure  is  a  worthless  guess  and  no  one  .  .  .  has  any  precise 
knowledge  of  how  the  total  is  made  up— -what  proportion,  for  example, 
really  are  still  peasant  cultivators  on  some  part  of  their  original 
tribal  holdings,  how  many  are  individual  owners  (and  it  may  be  absent 
and  multiple  landlords),  who  and  how  many  are  tenants,  and  whose 
tenants.”  He  refers  also  to  the  vast  amount  of  wage  labour  employed 
by  cocoa  farmers.  Some  progress  in  obtaining  information  has  been 
made  during  the  war  years  ;  but  it  is  still  true  that  a  great  deal  is 
unknown. 

Land  tenure  is  closely  bound  up  with  methods  of  cultivation.  In 
the  Gold  Coast,  methods  of  cultivation  are  still  defective,  it  is  difficult 
to  induce  farmers  to  improve  them,  and  there  is  widespread  insecurity 
of  title.  The  credit  system  is  described  by  Dr.  Meek  as  inadequate  to 
the  agricultural  needs,  indebtedness  is  rife,  and  land  is  falling  more 
and  more  under  the  control  of  moneylenders  and  absentee  landlords. 
The  small  peasant  cultivators  are,  it  seems,  losing  their  independence 
to  the  wealthy  few. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  the  modern  African  mind  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  customary  rules  of  matrilineal  succession  and  many 
are  making  over  farms  to  their  wives  in  order  that  their  sons,  and  not 
their  sisters’  sons,  should  succeed.  It  may  be  that  a  close  study  of  the 
rules  of  inheritance  will  be  required  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general 
study  of  land  tenure. 

A  land  panel  which  has  been  appointed  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  reported  on  certain  aspects  of  land— and,  in  particular,  land 
registration,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Gold  Coast — but  the 
report  has  not  yet  been  published. 

Public  Relations  and  Broadcasting 

As  a  transitional  and  experimental  period  1946  has  been  most 
encouraging.  Reorganisation  was  undertaken  in  August  when  a 
working  policy  and  basic  organisation  for  the  Public  Relations 
Department  were  approved  by  Government. 

The  policy  has  been  to  interpret  the  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast 
to  the  people  of  the  Gold  Coast,  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  the  Gold  Coast  to  countries  overseas. 

The  Department,  as  from  August,  has  been  organised  in  the 
following  sections,  of  which  the  first  six  are  “  specialist  ” 

Press  Section 
Broadcast  Section 
Film  Unit 
Cinema  Section 
Reference  Section 
Distribution  Section 
Administrative  Section. 

The  Press  Section  has  produced  the  Gold  Coast  Bulletin ,  and  has 
assisted  the  Press  generally  by  supplying  information  and  granting 
other  facilities.  Press  Conferences  have  been  held  where  necessary, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the  Press  as  fully  informed 
as  possible.  The  circulation  of  the  Bulletin  has  risen  to  13,000  a  week, 
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its  lay-out  has  been  improved  and  greater  emphasis  laid  on  photo¬ 
graphic  features.  The  foundation  of  a  good  printing  block  library  has 
been  laid.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  Press  hand-outs  have  been  re¬ 
leased,  1,236  London  Press  Service  cables  have  been  issued  and 
approximately  60  per  cent  have  been  used  by  the  Press. 

The  Broadcast  Section,  within  a  somewhat  limited  scope,  has 
functioned  smoothly.  Well-produced  talks  and  local  news  bulletins 
have  been  broadcast  regularly.  Africans  have  been  encouraged  to 
broadcast.  The  subjects  chosen  have  aimed  at  creating  interest  in 
broadcast  feature  talks  and  at  developing  a  sense  of  citizenship.  The 
expression  of  direct  political  views,  apart  from  two  broadcasts  by  the 
Acting  Colonial  Secretary,  has  been  reserved  for  a  series  entitled 
“  What  I  Think  ”,  given  at  intervals  by  the  Public  Relations  Officer. 
This  series  in  the  aggregate  between  August  and  December  took  up 
not  more  than  one  hour  of  radio  time.  Notable  amongst  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  year  have  been  the  broadcasts  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Kumasi  Durbar.  The  collection  of  news 
has  presented  a  serious  problem.  An  experiment  has  been  tried  with 
part-time  news  correspondents,  but,  although  it  has  shown  promise, 
the  scheme  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  prove  itself. 

The  Broadcasting  Department  has  two  transmitters,  with  aerial 
loads  of  1*3  kilowatts  and  5  kilowatts,  which  were  installed  in  1940  and 
1942  respectively.  The  emissions  of  these  stations,  although  received 
widely  in  West  Africa,  are  directed  primarily  to  listeners  in  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  particularly  to  the  receivers  for  the  rediffusion  service. 
There  are  16  rediffusion  stations,  of  which  one  is  in  the  Northern 
Territories  at  Tamale,  two  are  in  Ashanti,  and  thirteen  in  the  Colony. 
Broadcasts  received  here  are  relayed  by  wire  to  the  6,100  subscribers 
to  the  service.  Of  these,  65  per  cent  are  Africans  and  the  remainder 
mostly  Europeans.  The  subscription  to  the  service  is  only  5s.  a  month, 
which  brings  news  and  views  in  their  own  language  and  in  English  to 
a  large  number  of  people  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  individual 
receiving  sets  of  their  own.  Most  of  the  loud-speakers  are  used  by 
private  people,  but  they  are  also  set  up  in  public  places  in  the  larger 
towns.  The  scheme  is  very  popular,  and  existing  facilities  fall  far 
short  of  the  demand.  Funds  have  been  available  for  some  years  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  rediffusion  stations  and  of  individual 
loud-speakers,  but  the  extreme  shortage  of  material  and  equipment 
of  this  type  prevented  any  extension. 

A  Broadcasting  Advisory  Committee  was  established  in  May,  1946 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  improve  the 
standard  of  broadcasting  and  to  encourage  local  talent.  Member¬ 
ship  comprises  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Director  of  Education,  Public 
Relations  Officer,  Superintendent  of  Broadcasting,  representatives 
of  the  Joint  Provincial  Council  and  the  Ashanti  Confederacy  Council, 
a  Press  representative  and  two  private  persons.  The  Committee  has 
proved  active  and  helpful. 

The  Film  Unit  of  the  Public  Relations  Department  has  made  an 
excellent  film,  “  Swollen  Shoot  ”  which  has  been  both  popular  and 
valuable  in  cocoa  areas. 

The  Cinema  Section  has  successfully  operated  five  Cinema  Vans 
which  have  travelled  15,072  miles,  frequently  over  second-class  roads, 
and  have  given  868  performances  including  186  shows  which  were  given 
in  the  “  Swollen  Shoot  ”  Campaign  between  August  and  December. 
Cinema  Vans  have  been  used  for  campaign  work  (mass  education)  in 
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given  areas  and  have  proved  very  successful.  An  experimental  Native 
Administration  static  cinema  has  been  opened  at  Odumase,  21st 
December,  1946.  A  film-strip  service  has  been  provided  for  schools. 

Apart  from  the  collection  and  classification  of  material  for  the 
use  of  the  Press  Section,  the  Reference  Section  has  kept  news  clipping 
files  on  all  subjects  of  local  interest  and  has  shown  itself  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  the  organisation. 

The  Distribution  Section  has  distributed  14,541  newspapers,  etc.  ; 
22,897  books  and  booklets  ;  27,873  posters  ;  601 ,600  Gold  Coast  Bulletins  ; 
50,000  picture  supplements,  1,500  Hausa  Publications  and  16,000 
Calendars. 

The  Administrative  Section  has  co-ordinated  the  work  of  the 
Specialist  Sections  and  has  relieved  their  personnel  of  administrative 
work.  Throughout  the  year  only  three  Second  Division  Clerks  have 
*  been  on  the  establishment ;  the  rest  have  been  temporary. 

The  European  staff  situation  has  remained  difficult.  The  Cinema 
Section,  the  Film  Unit  and  the  Broadcasting  Section  have  been  staffed 
with  trained  European  personnel,  but,  although  progress  has  been 
made,  the  Press  Section  has  suffered,  from  lack  of  expert  direction. 

Cultural  Development 

A  considerable  stimulus  has  been  given  to  cultural  development 
in  the  Gold  Coast  by  the  activities  of  the  British  Council.  There  have 
been,  of  course,  for  many  years  in  every  town  of  any  size,  one  or  more 
Literary  and  Social  Clubs  of  varying  descriptions  which  provide  a 
focus  for  the  cultural  activity  of  the  community  concerned,  while 
music  and  the  fine  arts  have  long  been  practised  with  skill  and 
distinction.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  British  Council  has  been  able 
to  make  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  country  by 
enabling  those  interested,  and  they  are  increasingly  many,  to  compare 
their  achievements  with  those  of  countries  other  than  their  own. 

The  development  of  libraries  has  been  particularly  outstanding 
and  has  necessitated  the  creation  of  a  Central  Library  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Governor  on  the  provision  and  maintenance 
of  library  facilities  throughout  the  Gold  Coast.  In  November,  1946  the 
first  public  library  in  the  Colony  was  formally  opened.  This  is  the 
Aglionby  Library  in  Accra,  financed  partly  by  a  very  generous  gift 
from  the  Bishop  of  Accra,  partly  by  the  Accra  Town  Council  and 
partly  by  the  Central  Government.  It  at  present  contains  over  12,000 
books,  all  of  which  have  been  loaned  by  the  British  Council,  and  is 
open  to  any  subscriber  of  good  character  who  undertakes  to  pay  a 
deposit  of  5s.  on  each  book  borrowed  and  an  annual  subscription  of 
4s.  Plans  for  the  establishment  of  libraries  in  other  towns  are  only 
retarded  by  the  continuing  difficulty  of  securing  books  in  the  numbers 
required  and  by  the  lack  of  suitable  accommodation.  The  travelling 
book-box  scheme  inaugurated  by  the  British  Council  has  been  very 
popular  and  especially  appreciated  by  those  living  in  the  rural  areas. 
Some  5,000  books  are  at  present  being  circulated  in  this  way. 

Music  and  the  fine  arts  have  also  received  much  practical 
encouragement  from  the  British  Council.  The  local  representative 
has  been  able  to  arrange  concerts,  lectures  and  study-groups  which 
have  been  all  greatly  appreciated.  In  Accra,  the  Council’s  premises 
have  on  several  occasions  been  used  for  exhibitions  of  paintings  and 
sculpture  in  which  the  works  of  the  Gold  Coast  artists  have  been 
included.  The  visit  arranged  by  the  Council  during  the  year  of 
Mr.  Leon  Underwood,  the  well-known  artist,  was  a  great  success. 
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CHAPTER  I 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  CLIMATE 


Geography 


The  Gold  Coast  owes  its  name  to  the  pioneers  of  trade  and 
adventure  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  who  found  gold  to 
be  in  common  use  amongst  the  local  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  The  present  area  of  the  Gold  Coast  includes  three 
distinct  territories,  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Ashanti  and  the  Northern 
Territories.  A  narrow  strip  of  Togoland  held  under  Mandate  from 
the  League  of  Nations  since  1919  and  placed  under  United  Nations 
Trusteeship  in  1946,  is  administered  by  the  Gold  Coast  Government 
through  the  Chief  Commissioners  of  the  Northern  Territories  and  the 
Colony. 

The  whole  area  lies  between  1°  14'  east  and  3°  7'  west  longitude, 
and  4°  45'  and  11°  10'  north  latitude.  Its  southern  shores  are  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  elsewhere  it  is  bounded  by 
French  territory — on  the  east  by  Togoland  under  Trusteeship, 
administered  as  part  of  Dahomey,  on  the  north  by  Upper  Senegal  and 
Sudan  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ivory  Coast. 

The  total  area  is  approximately  91,690  square  miles  or  some  3,000 
square  miles  larger  than  Great  Britain,  made  up  as  follows 


sq.  miles 
23,490 
24,560 
30,600 
13,040 


Gold  Coast  Colony  . 

Ashanti  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Northern  Territories . 

Togoland  under  British  Trusteeship 


91,690 


The  coastline,  334  miles  in  length,  varies  in  characteristics,  but 
consists  generally  of  a  low  sandy  foreshore  on  which  the  Atlantic 
swell  beats  unceasingly.  A  calm  day  is  almost  unknown :  usually 
a  misty  spray  from  the  breaking  surf  floats  from  the  water’s  edge  over 
the  forest  or  scrub  bordering  the  beach.  Brackish  or  fresh-water 
lagoons  are  scattered  along  the  whole  littoral,  separated  from  the  sea 
by  narrow  strips  of  sandy  soil.  These  lagoons  are  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Half  Assini,  Sekondi,  Cape  Coast  and  Winneba, 
while  from  Accra  to  the  east  they  become  more  numerous  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  beach  from  about  Prampram  to  the  frontier  is 
backed  by  wide  expanses  of  lagoon.  Except  in  a  few  places,  the  level 
of  the  coast  is  rising  slowly  and  this  in  part  accounts  for  the 
lagoons  which  are  fed  by  the  rivers  from  inland.  The  sea  forms 
sandbanks  along  the  coast,  and  the  river  water  is  therefore  held  in 
the  lagoons  until  the  rains  force  them  to  burst  the  sand-bars  and 
flow  into  the  sea.  Only  the  Ankobra,  the  Pra  and  the  Volta  have 
permanently  open  mouths,  guarded  by  river-bars  of  shallow  depth. 
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The  country  as  a  whole  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as 
divided  into  plains  and  scrubland,  forest  areas,  open  parkland.  The 
plain  and  scrub  area  lies  between  the  coastline  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  forest.  The  forest  boundary  leaves  the  coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Takoradi  and  the  plain  and  scrub  area  gradually 
widens  from  that  point  towards  the  east  to  a  depth  of  some  60  miles  on 
the  eastern  frontier.  It  consists  of  rolling  plains  covered  with  scrub 
and  grass,  usually  denuded  of  big  trees,  but  with  occasional  abrupt 
and  isolated  hills  rising  to  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet.  These 
hills  are  found  particularly  behind  Cape  Coast  between  Apam  and 
Winneba,  and  south  of  Akuse. 

In  the  dry  season  the  parched  and  impoverished  conditions  of  the 
Accra  and  Volta  River  plains  is  most  noticeable,  but  the  soil  is  by 
no  means  unproductive.  The  valleys  in  particular  produce  a  large 
number  of  foodstuffs  such  as  cassava  and  corn.  The  coconut  palm 
thrives  along  the  whole  coastline. 

The  boundary  of  the  forest  area  to  the  north  of  this  coastal  belt 
follows  up  the  Volta  River  to  the  region  of  the  Afram  River  and  thence 
roughly  west-north-west  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  country. 
The  whole  forest  area  is  broken  by  numerous  steep  ridges  and  hills 
densely  clad  with  timber.  The  heavy  annual  rains  and  the  dense  cover 
of  forest  make  this  area  extremely  productive  and  it  is  here  that  cocoa 
is  grown.  This  area  yields  also  mahogany  and  other  timbers  suitable 
for  export.  The  export  value  of  the  various  indigenous  products  of 
the  forest  area  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  forest  in  its  natural  state  consists  of  massive  trees,  standing 
close  to  one  another  with  widespread  buttresses,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  some  200  feet.  The  thickly  entangled  foliage  forms  a  green  roof 
which  is  almost  impenetrable  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  creates 
a  moist,  steamy  twilight  within  the  forest.  A  network  of  creepers 
and  vines,  mostly  of  the  rubber  variety,  lace  together  the  larger  trees 
with  a  dense  undergrowth  which,  rising  to  a  height  of  from  20  to  50 
feet,  makes  an  axe  or  a  matchet  an  indispensable  article  to  anyone 
leaving  the  beaten  track.  The  thick  vegetation  protects  the  soil  from 
desiccation  and  erosion,  which  quickly  follow  deforestation  or  the 
overworking  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  the  forest  area  has,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  been  described  as  open  parkland.  Here  and  there,  notably  in 
the  Afram  plains  and  in  parts  of  the  Northern  Territories,  certain 
areas  of  treeless  plains  and  plateaux  exist,  but  generally  speaking, 
the  country  is  covered  with  low,  open  woodland  through  the  whole  of 
northern  Ashanti  and  Northern  Territories.  The  rivers  and  streams 
are  generally  bordered  by  dense  belts  of  tree  and  scrub,  whilst  between 
them  the  forest  opens  out  into  plains,  glades,  orchards  and  park-like 
areas.  Noticeable  among  the  many  trees  are  several  varieties  of  hard 
and  valuable  building  timbers  but  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
country  is  the  vast  number  of  shea-nut  trees  scattered  over  the  whole 
area.  Their  potential  productive  capacity  has  been  estimated  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  shea  butter  annually. 

The  whole  of  the  forest  area  is  well  watered  by  small  rivers  and 
streams.  Most  of  these  are  dry  during  the  dry  season,  but  flow 
strongly  during  the  rains  from  about  May  to  October.  The  open 
parkland  streams,  generally  speaking,  flow  only  for  short  periods 
during  and  for  a  few  hour#;  after  actual  falls  of  rain  :  they  are  then 
rushing  torrents  flooding  the  country  for  several  miles  around.  None 
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of  the  rivers  of  the  Gold  Coast  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  Volta,  Tano  and  Ankobra,  are  navigable  by  steam  launches  and 
lighters. 

The  Volta  is  by  far  the  longest  river  in  the  country.  Its  mouth 
is  about  a  mile  wide  but  is  constantly  shifting  and  the  bar  makes 
navigation  difficult.  Small  coastal  steamers  can,  however,  enter  ; 
steam  launches  and  lighters  can  reach  Akuse,  or,  in  the  rainy  season, 
the  Senchi  rapids.  Beyond  that  point  the  river  is  navigable  only  by 
canoes.  There  are  numerous  rapids.  A  commercial  project  now 
under  examination  will,  if  carried  out,  render  the  Volta  navigable 
almost  to  Yeji  in  the  Northern  Territories. 

The  Black  and  White  Voltas  join  about  40  miles  north  of  Yeji. 
The  Black  Volta  rises  in  French  Senegal  and  forms  the  western 
and  southern  boundaries  of  the  Northern  Territories,  contiguous  to 
French  territory  and  Ashanti,  until  just  short  of  its  junction  with 
the  White  Volta  in  the  Northern  Territories.  The  White  and  Red 
Voltas  rise  in  French  territory  south  of  Timbuktu,  entering  the 
Northern  Territories  within  a  few  miles  of  one  another  and  joining 
near  Gambaga,  continuing  as  the  White  Volta  through  the  Northern 
Territories  to  its  junction  with  the  Black  Volta.  The  current  of  the 
Volta  is  about  two  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour  in  the  dry  season 
and  over  four  miles  per  hour  at  its  fastest  in  the  wet  season.  Some 
of  its  upper  reaches  cease  to  flow  during  the  height  of  the  dry  season 
but  there  are  always  large  pools  of  water. 

The  Pra  and  its  tributaries,  notably  the  Ofin,  the  Birim  and  the 
Anum,  are  probably  the  most  important  rivers  of  the  Gold  Coast  from 
the  point  of  view  of  agriculture .  The  Ofin  is  also  used  in  the  wet  season 
for  floating  timber  to  Dunkwa  for  onward  transport  by  rail.  The 
valleys  of  these  rivers  are  highly  fertile. 

The  Ankobra,  which  is  navigable  for  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth 
by  steam  launches,  and  its  tributaries,  are  scarcely  less  important 
to  agriculture  than  the  Pra.  The  tidal  reaches  extend  in  the  dry 
season  as  far  as  Banso.  Its  upper  reaches  above  Wiawso  lie  in  pools  in 
the  dry  season. 

The  Tano,  which  loses  itself  in  the  broad  Aby  Lagoon  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  is  navigable  for  steam  launches  up  to 
Tanosu. 

The  one  real  lake  in  the  country  is  Bosumtwi,  which  lies  in  a  deep 
depression  21  miles  south-east  of  Kumasi.  It  is  almost  circular  and 
has  a  diameter  of  about  five  miles  and  a  maximum  depth  of  233  feet. 
Its  steep  sides  rise  to  about  600  to  700  feet  above  the  surface.  Its 
formation  is  probably  due  to  subsidence  :  no  evidence  has  been 
found  to  suggest  volcanic  origin. 

The  West  African  territories,  unlike  East  Africa,  contain  few 
notable  mountains  or  highlands.  Roughly  half  the  Gold  Coast  is 
below  the  500  feet  contour  and  most  of  the  rest  is  less  than  1,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  chief  range  of  hills  runs  from  a  point  some  20 
miles  north  of  Accra  in  a  north-westerly  direction  until  it  crosses 
the  western  boundary  into  the  Ivory  Coast.  The  south-eastern  end 
of  this  range  is  formed  by  the  Akwapim  hills,  which  are  healthy 
and  fertile,  and  appear  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  advance  of  the 
scrub  and  plain  country  to  their  south.  They  are  covered  with 
forest  and  well  populated.  In  the  north  the  Mampong  Scarp  marks 
the  boundary  between  the  forest  and  the  more  open  country  to 
the  north. 
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Most  of  the  range  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,500  feet  high,  but 
individual  peaks  reach  to  heights  of  approximately  2,500  feet. 

A  further  range  branches  north  from  the  range  described  just 
inside  the  western  boundary  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  passes  over  into 
French  territory  across  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Northern 
Territories.  This  range  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  Black  Volta 
valley. 

From  the  south-eastern  end  of  the  range  first  described  there 
stretches  a  further  line  of  hills  across  the  lower  Volta  and  up  the 
boundary  between  French  and  British  Togoland,  leaving  British 
territory  north-east  of  Kete-Krachi.  The  highest  point  in  the  Gold 
Coast— 2,900  feet— is  in  this  range. 

There  is  a  range  which  reaches  over  1,300  feet  stretching  some 
50  miles  into  the  Gold  Coast  from  the  east  in  the  region  of  Gambaga. 
This  north-east  corner  is  very  fertile  and  is  one  of  the  most  thickly 
populated  areas  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

Climate 

The  climate  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  not  unlike  that  of  other  terri¬ 
tories  lying  within  the  tropics  and  near  the  Equator.  As  is  normal 
in  such  latitudes  the  weather  is  mainly  seasonal,  the  climatic 
variations  throughout  the  year  being  related  to  the  movement  of 
the  sun  north  and  south  of  the  Equator  and  to  the  corresponding 
movement  of  the  boundary  between  the  moist  south-westerly  and 
dry  north-easterly  winds. 

There  are  four  fairly  distinct  climatic  regions  in  the  Gold  Coast, 
viz. :  the  coastal  belt,  the  extreme  south-west  corner,  the  forest  belt, 
and  the  north.  The  climate  of  these  might  be  respectively  classified 
as — 

Coastal  belt — warm  and  dry 
South-west  corner— warm  and  wet 
Forest  belt— warm  and  moist 
North— hot  and  dry. 

This  division  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  in  the  table  below, 
Accra,  Axim,  Kumasi,  and  Tamale  being  respectively  representative 
of  the  four  zones. 


Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Maximum 

Relative 

Zone 

Station 

Rainfall 

Temperature 

Humidity 

1946 

1946 

Coastal  belt 

. . .  Accra 

29" 

85  9° 

82% 

South-west  corner  .Axim 

82" 

83-5° 

86% 

Forest  belt 

...  Kumasi 

58" 

86*2° 

84% 

North 

. . .  Tamale 

43" 

92-3° 

61% 

The  moist  south-westerlies  (the  monsoon)  penetrate  farthest 
north  in  our  northern  summer  and  it  is  during  this  season  that  most 
of  the  rain  falls  in  the  Gold  Coast.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
except  in  the  northern  zone  there  are  two  rainy  seasons  every  year  in 
the  Gold  Coast  with  a  short  dry  season  intervening  during  the  month 
of  August. 

The  dry  north-easterlies  (the  harmattan)  penetrate  farthest  south, 
sometimes  beyond  the  coastline,  during  January  and  February.  They 
frequently  bring  particles  of  fine  dust  from  beyond  Northern  Nigeria 
and  cause  a  haze  which  may  become  so  thick  as  to  impede  navigation 
on  the  sea  and  in  the  air. 


Clearing  the  bush  on  a  cocoa  farm  at  Tafo,  Gold  Coast. 
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CHAPTER  II 

*  HISTORY 
Introduction 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  the 
history  of  cocoa.  It  is  true  that  cocoa  has  been  the  cause  of  profound 
economic  changes  which  have  had  their  effect  in  the  social,  political 
and  cultural  spheres.  It  is  also  true  that  the  cocoa  industry— and 
cocoa  farming  in  particular— has  made  important  inroads  upon  tribal 
tradition,  structure  and  stability.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  importance  of  cocoa  belongs  only  to 
recent  years. 

The  Gold  Coast  Tribes 

The  majority  of  the  peoples  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  now  classified 
as  Negro— though  satisfactory  definitions  of  the  African  races  have 
yet  to  be  found.  Some  Hamitic  influence  is  however  present, 
particularly  in  the  Northern  Territories. 

Probably  the  earliest  evidence  of  human  occupation  so  far 
discovered  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  stone  implements.  Even 
these,  however,  are  thought  to  belong  to  a  recent  period  in  historical 
time.  The  distribution  of  such  implements  is  fairly  wide,  and  they 
include  spear-heads,  arrow-heads,  knives,  scrapers,  chipped  axes, 
hammer-stones,  and  other  articles,  roughly  shaped  from  pebbles  of 
quartz  and  quartzites.  Regular  octagonal  stone  chisels,  of  symme¬ 
trical  shape  and  highly  finished,  about  nine  to  ten  inches  long  and 
with  a  cutting  edge  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  made  of  hard  green  rock, 
have  been  found  near  Dunkwa,  in  the  bed  of  the  Ofin  River. 

The  earliest  European  records  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
15th  century.  No  written  records  of  any  earlier  period  exist.  More¬ 
over,  the  first  Europeans  to  reach  the  coast  had  little  interest  in  the 
history  of  the  indigenous  peoples  and  have  left  no  account  of  con¬ 
temporary  traditions  relating  to  past  history. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Colony  and  Ashanti  tribes  had  a  common 
origin  and  a  common  home.  It  is  traditionally  believed  that  pressure 
from  the  North  forced  them  to  migrate  southwards  and  that  in  this 
way  they  gradually  occupied  and  spread  through  the  forest  belt.  At 
some  point  during  the  migrations  it  is  said  that  this  great  race — the 
Akans — was  divided  into  two  main  sections,  the  Fantis  and  the 
Ashantis,  the  former  occupying  most  of  the  coastal  districts  and  the 
latter  the  forest  belt.  The  Fantis  found  aboriginal  peoples  on  the 
coast,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  distinctive  language  still  spoken  at 
Winneba  and  some  other  places  on  the  coast  is  traceable  to  certain  of 
these  peoples.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Akans  arrived  in 
three  waves,  thus  accounting  for  their  division  into  sections.  The 
first  wave,  consisting  of  the  Guans  and  kindred  peoples,  came  down 
the  Volta  Valley,  and  probably  as  early  as  1200  were  in  possession  of  a 
crescent  of  land  stretching  from  Bole  through  Salaga,  Krachi,  Anum 


*  This  chapter  is  based  largely  on  A  History  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti  by 
W.  Walton  Claridge,  John  Murray,  1915;  The  Gold  Coast  Handbook,  1929,  and  Annual 
Reports  from  1926  -  39. 
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and  Accra,  as  far  west  as  Winneba.  The  second  wave,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Fantis,  probably  came  down  the  Ofin  and  the  Pra,  reaching  the 
coast  about  1300  and  spreading  eastward  through  Cape  Coast  until 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  Guans.  The  third  wave,  the  ancestors  of 
the  Twi  peoples,  came  straight  down  between  the  earlier  settlers, 
filling  up  Ashanti  and  Akim.  Their  spear-head,  the  Akwamus, 
probably  came  in  contact  with  the  coast  people  about  1600. 

Though  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  these  theories  of  Akan 
migrations  much  research  will  need  to  be  done  before  they  can  be 
accepted  as  reliable. 

No  information  of  any  value  is  available  regarding  the  early 
history  of  the  Northern  Territories.  Indeed,  it  is  at  present  inevitable 
that  any  review  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  should  concern 
itself  primarily  with  the  coastal  areas.  European  contact  was  for  a 
long  time  limited  to  a  number  of  points  along  the  coast  itself,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  other  reliable  material,  we  are  bound  to  depend  for 
historical  information  on  the  records  which  they  alone  have  left. 

Early  External  Contacts 

It  is  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  Greek, 
Carthaginian  and  Phoenician  traders  touched  points  on  the  Gold  Coast 
during  their  voyages.  It  is  certain  that  the  Phoenicians  sailed  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  down  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  it  is  not 
known  how  far  these  journeys  extended.  There  are  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Herodotus  which  may  well  refer  to  the  Gold  Coast.  He 
quotes  the  Carthaginians  as  saying  that  they  traded  in  a  region  of 
Libya  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They  used  to  land,  leave  their 
goods  on  the  beach,  make  fires  to  attract  the  inhabitants  and  return 
to  their  ships.  The  local  people  would  then  come  and  inspect  the 
goods  and  place  against  them  the  amount  of  gold  they  were  willing  to 
pay  and  go  away.  The  traders  then  landed  again  and  noted  the 
quantity  of  gold.  If  they  considered  it  sufficient,  they  took  it  and 
sailed  away  :  if  not,  they  left  both  gold  and  goods  and  returned  to 
their  ships  and  waited  for  the  gold  to  be  increased.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  “  silent  trade  ”  was  conducted  with 
caravan  traders  from  across  the  Sahara.  Another  passage  from 
Herodotus  provides  strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the 
Phoenicians  in  about  the  year  600  n.c.  sailed  round  Africa  from  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  North  Egyptian  coast,  taking  over  two  years  in  the  process. 
It  is  well-nigh  certain  that  one  or  more  calls  would  have  been  made  for 
fresh  water  and  provisions  along  the  Gold  Coast. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  Hanno  reached  the  Gold  Coast,  and  the 
Greek  Eudoxus  certainly  reached  some  point  on  the  west  coast,  but 
opinions  vary  as  to  whether  it  was  Senegambia  or  farther  south. 


European  Contacts 

The  European  pioneers  on  the  Gold  Coast  were  the  Portuguese, 
unless  the  flimsy  evidence  of  a  French  landing  a  century  earlier  is 
accepted.  The  Portuguese  first  reached  the  coast  in  1471,  and  in  1482 
began  to  form  settlements  where  they  remained  for  the  next  160  years. 
Their  coming  was  primarily  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator  who,  early  in  the  15th  century,  sent  ships  to  explore 
the  coast  beyond  the  farthest  point  previously  reached— Cape  Non. 


St.  George  Castle,  Elmina,  Gold  Coast 
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These  expeditions  gradually  extended  their  limits,  and  the  first  record 
of  their  reaching  the  Gold  Coast  refers  to  the  year  1471,  only  eight  years 
after  Prince  Henry’s  death.  A  trade  in  gold  was  quickly  established. 
A  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the  Chief  of  Elmina,  and  a 
gold  mine  at  Abrobi,  near  Komenda,  was  opened  up.  The  Portuguese, 
who  were  determined  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  this  trade,  obtained 
from  the  Pope  in  1430  a  Bull  granting  them  all  the  islands  already 
discovered  and  all  future  discoveries  in  Guinea. 

The  Portuguese  established  their  first  settlement  at  Elmina  in 
1482.  The  fort  was  built  of  materials  specially  brought  from  Portugal. 
The  determination  of  the  Portuguese  to  keep  this  coast  to  themselves 
has  resulted  in  an  absence  of  records  of  this  period. 

There  is  evidence  of  early  Spanish  interlopers  at  about  this  time. 

Next  upon  the  scene— flouting  the  authority  of  the  Pope— were 
the  English,  who  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  It  is 
possible  that  English  seamen  made  voyages  to  the  coast  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  I  but  the  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive.  The  earliest 
extant  records  are  those  of  the  voyage  of  Thomas  Windham  and 
Antonio  Anes  Pinteado,  who,  in  1553,  traded  east  and  west  of  Elmina 
and  continued  as  far  as  the  Benin  River.  There  were  other  voyages, 
but,  partly  through  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  and 
partly  through  the  opening  up  of  Sierra  Leone,  English  trade  with  the 
Gold  Coast  lapsed  for  the  time  being.  By  1497  the  Portuguese  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  in  which  England  did  not  share 
until  1562,  when  Hawkins  carried  away  the  first  human  cargo  of  slaves. 

The  first  recorded  appearance  of  the  Dutch  was  in  1595,  and  their 
first  lodge  was  built  in  1598  at  Mouree.  Others  soon  followed.  They 
shortly  began  to  challenge  the  Portuguese,  and,  in  1637,  they  made  a 
successful  attack  on  Elmina  Castle,  after  an  earlier  attempt  had 
failed.  In  1642  they  captured  Axim  and  so  brought  to  an  end  the 
effective  occupation  of  the  Gold  Coast  by  the  Portuguese. 

Meanwhile  active  English  interest  revived,  but  was  of  little  effect 
until  1631  when  the  fort  at  Kormantin  and  lodges  at  several  places 
along  the  coast  were  built. 

At  a  date  which  cannot  now  be  determined  but  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  1623,  Ursu  Lodge  was  built  by  the  Portuguese  at  Chris- 
tiansborg.  It  was  occupied  in  1645  by  the  Swedes  who  were  driven  out 
by  the  Danes  in  1657.  The  latter  built  most  of  what  is  now  Chris- 
tiansborg  Castle  and  Government  House. 

The  Portuguese  bought  back  the  fort  from  a  rebel  Dane  in  1679 
but  were  soon  forced  to  resell  to  the  Danes. 

Cape  Coast  Castle — probably  built  by  the  Swedes  in  1652 — was 
confirmed  in  English  possession,  after  several  changes  of  ownership, 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Holland  in  1667.  During  the  next 
century,  both  Dutch  and  English  built  a  number  of  forts  along  the 
coast. 

The  Early  History  of  Ashanti 

Although  there  is  evidence  in  support  of  the  tradition  of  a  common 
origin  with  the  Fantis,  the  Ashantis  are  nevertheless,  to-day,  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  people.  Wedged  between  the  multitudinous  small  and 
independent  indigenous  political  entities  of  the  Colony  and  the 
Northern  Territories,  the  Ashanti  Nation  forms  the  largest  unified 
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group  of  people  in  the  Gold  Coast.  From  small  beginnings  these 
people  gradually  extended  their  power  and  authority,  both  by  diplo¬ 
macy  and  by  force  of  arms,  until  many  of  the  surrounding  tribes  at 
one  time  or  another  owed  allegiance  to  them  and  for  a  time  became 
tributary  provinces  of  Ashanti. 

The  secret  of  early  Ashanti  successes  was  in  the  nation’s  resolve 
to  live,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  (later  Lord  Wolseley), 
“  under  a  stern  system  of  Spartan  military  discipline,  ruthlessly 
enforced  by  one  lord  and  master,  the  King  ”.  The  Ashantis  built  up  a 
splendid  military  organisation  and  they  were  rarely  defeated.  The 
first  mention  of  these  people  by  Europeans  on  the  coast  refers  to  their 
victory  over  the  Denkeras  and  the  Akims  in  1699  or  1700. 

The  Nineteenth  Century 

The  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  dominated  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  European  penetration  and  consequent  clashes  with  Ashanti. 
The  Ashantis  came  into  contact  with  the  British  for  the  first  time 
in  1806,  when,  during  a  war  with  the  Fantis,  they  penetrated  to  the 
coast.  The  Ashantis  captured  Fort  Kormantin  from  the  Dutch  and 
then  attacked  the  British  at  Anomabu,  but  were  beaten  off.  A  further 
Ashanti-Fanti  war  took  place  in  1810  but  did  not  involve  Europeans. 
A  third  war  in  1814-15  was  settled  by  the  efforts  of  the  Governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  1817  the  British  sent  a  Mission  to  Kumasi,  a 
treaty  was  signed  and  a  British  Resident  posted  there.  In  1821,  14 
years  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the  British  settlements  on 
the  Gold  Coast— till  then  under  Company  rule— were  transferred  to 
the  Crown  and  placed  under  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Meanwhile,  in  1820,  a  fresh  treaty  was  signed  with  the  Ashantis 
but  repudiated  by  the  Governor  of  the  Colony.  In  1822  the  Governor- 
in-Chief,  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy,  visited  the  Gold  Coast  from  Sierra 
Leone  and  decided  to  take  measures  to  crush  the  Ashantis.  The 
decision  was  fatal  and  resulted  in  his  own  death  in  action  in  January, 
1824.  Five  months  later  the  Ashantis  advanced  to  within  five  miles 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  but  returned  north  in  1825.  They  re-invaded  the 
coastal  territories  in  1826  but  were  heavily  defeated  at  Dodowa.  In 
1828  the  Imperial  Government  decided  to  withdraw  from  the  coast  but 
changed  their  minds  and,  in  place  of  complete  withdrawal,  handed 
over  control  to  a  committee  of  local  and  London  merchants.  In  1830 
the  Committee  appointed  Mr.  George  Maclean  as  Governor.  He 
materially  increased  the  authority  and  prestige  of  the  British  and, 
by  sitting  with  the  Chiefs  on  their  courts  of  justice,  introduced  a 
measure  of  western  influence  into  local  affairs.  In  this  way  he  was 
able  to  modify,  when  necessary,  the  harshness  and  inequalities  of 
Akan  customary  law.  He  abolished  slave  trading  in  the  area  under 
his  control  and  attempted — with  a  varying  degree  of  success — to  put 
an  end  to  human  sacrifice. 

At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  making  peace  with  the  Ashantis,  and,  after  protracted  and  patient 
efforts,  succeeded  in  1831.  As  a  guarantee  of  observance  of  the  terms, 
two  Ashanti  princes  were  surrendered  to  British  custody  for  six  years, 
and  a  deposit  of  600  ounces  of  gold  was  made.  The  princes  were  sent  to 
England  for  education  and  attended  Queen  Victoria’s  Coronation. 

The  Crown  resumed  control  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  1843  and  once 
again  placed  it  under  the  Government  of  Sierra  Leone.  British 
authority  was  extended  in  the  following  year  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
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bond  with  the  Fanti  Chiefs  by  which  they  acknowledged  British  power 
and  jurisdiction  and  arranged  for  criminal  offences  to  be  tried  by 
British  law.  The  successful  negotiation  of  this  bond  was  no  doubt 
due  to  the  personality  and  ability  of  Maclean,  who,  on  the  Crown’s 
assumption  of  administration  from  the  company,  had  become 
Judicial  Assessor  and  Magistrate  under  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Commander  Hill,  R.N. 

In  1850  the  Gold  Coast  was  separated  from  Sierra  Leone  and  given 
a  constitution  which  provided  for  government  through  Executive 
and  Legislative  Councils.  In  the  same  year  all  Danish  possessions 
on  the  coast  were  purchased  by  the  British  and  handed  over  without 
incident  and  without  objection  by  the  African  populations. 

In  1852  Governor  Hill  convened  and  presided  over  a  general  meeting 
of  Chiefs  and  elders,  who  thereupon  constituted  themselves  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly.  Their  first  major  legislation  was  the  Poll  Tax 
Ordinance  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  British  con¬ 
nection,  admitted  the  right  of  the  African  inhabitants  to  British 
protection,  and  provided  for  the  payment  through  the  Chiefs  of  a  tax 
of  Is.  a  head  each  year.  Annual  stipends  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Chiefs. 

The  imposition  of  the  tax  was  not  as  well  received  as  had  been 
hoped  and  attempts  to  collect  it  were  discontinued  after  it  had  been  in 
force  for  some  12  years.  The  ordinance  was  not  repealed  until  1886. 

In  1853  courts  were  established  by  law,  within  the  British  settle¬ 
ments,  under  a  Chief  Justice.  Their  functions  were  extended  to  the 
remaining  territory  under  British  administration — then  known  as  the 
“  Protected  Territories  ” — in  1856.  The  first  attempts  at  local 
municipal  administration,  made  at  this  time,  proved  a  failure. 

An  Ashanti  army  had  again  invaded  the  Protectorate  in  1853  but 
had  been  recalled  to  Kumasi  without  a  shot  being  fired.  Another 
war  began  in  1863  and  the  Ashantis  gained  victories  at  Essikuma  and 
Bobikuma,  thereafter  returning  to  Kumasi.  Preparations  were  made 
for  an  invasion  of  Ashanti  but  the  Imperial  Government  ordered  action 
to  be  abandoned  and  again  considered  complete  withdrawal  from  the 
coast.  In  the  event,  the  Gold  Coast  was  reunited  to  Sierra  Leone  under 
a  Governor-in-Chief.  Administration  was  facilitated  by  some  mutual 
exchange  of  forts  by  the  Dutch  and  British,  but  the  Africans  who  found 
themselves  thus  transferred  to  Dutch  administration  took  strong 
exception  to  the  exchange.  They  formed  themselves  into  the  Fanti 
Confederacy  and  the  Dutch  country  remained  in  a  state  of  turbulence 
until  their  forts  were  handed  over  to  Great  Britain  in  1872. 

Meanwhile  the  Ashantis  were  at  war  with  the  Krepis  and  in  the 
course  of  these  hostilities,  captured  a  German  missionary  family 
and  a  French  factor.  Efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  these  prisoners 
were  unsuccessful.  When  the  Ashantis  again  invaded  the  Gold  Coast 
in  1873,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  appointed  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  immediately  began  a  campaign  against  the  Ashantis. 
The  latter  were  forced  to  retreat  and  the  British  forces  pressed  on, 
secured  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  defeated  the  Ashantis  in  two 
further  battles,  burnt  the  town  of  Kumasi  and  returned  to  the  coast. 
A  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  and  the  Ashantis  asked  to  come 
under  the  Colonial  Government  but  their  request  was  refused. 
Frequent  requests  for  the  posting  of  a  British  Resident  were  rejected. 

After  this  war.  the  Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  were  created  a  single 
and  separate  Colony.  In  1886  the  Cold  Coast  and  Lagos  were  divided 
and  since  that  date  the  Gold  Coast  has  remained  a  distinct  Colony. 
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A  rebellion  in  the  Volta  River  district  in!888  resulted  in  the  murder 
of  the  District  Commissioner  and  the  subsequent  punishment  of  the 
tribes  concerned. 

In  1890  British  policy  toward  Ashanti  was  reversed  and  an  offer 
of  a  protectorate  was  made.  But  the  Ashantis  had  also  reversed  their 
policy  :  they  refused  the  offer.  The  question  was  pressed  but  the 
Ashantis  remained  adamant,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  England.  It  was 
not  received,  and  in  1896  another  military  expedition  was  despatched 
to  Kumasi,  arriving  unresisted.  Prempeh,  King  of  Ashanti,  and  the 
Queen  Mother  were  arrested  and  deported. 

In  1897  the  Northern  Territories  were  constituted  a  separate 
protectorate  with  a  Commissioner-in-Charge  ;  the  boundaries  with 
French  territory  were  delimited  in  1898  and  those  with  German 
territory  in  the  following  year. 


The  Golden  Stool 

Ashanti  remained  very  unsettled  after  the  deportation  of  the 
King  but  might  well  have  been  pacified  but  for  one  fatal  blunder.  The 
most  treasured  possession  of  the  Ashanti  Nation  is  the  Golden  Stool. 
To  Ashantis  it  is  more  than  a  symbol  of  the  unity  of  the  people  under 
the  authority  of  the  King.  It  is  regarded  as  the  repository  of  the  soul 
of  the  nation  and  its  preservation  is  a  solemn  duty  to  their  ancestors, 
as  much  as  to  their  posterity. 

In  1899  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson  conceived  the  idea  of  attempting  to 
gain  possession  of  the  Stool  and  an  unsuccessful  search  was  made  for 
it  in  the  following  year.  The  Governor  then  visited  Kumasi 
personally  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Stool.  A  further  search 
was  started.  In  less  than  a  week  the  Ashantis  rose  in  arms  and  the 
Governor  and  his  garrison  were  besieged  in  Kumasi.  The  Governor 
and  his  party  escaped  and  the  garrison  which  remained,  after  anxious 
months,  was  finally  relieved  and  the  Ashantis  subdued. 

The  construction  of  a  road  in  1921  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the 
Stool  from  its  hiding  place  to  a  house  in  a  nearby  village.  There 
certain  Ashantis,  including  a  guardian  of  the  Stool,  stripped  it  of  its 
gold  and  ornaments  and  began  to  sell  them.  They  were  caught.  The 
Chief  Commissioner,  following  the  advice  of  Captain  Rattray,  a 
District  Commissioner  who  had  made  a  study  of  Ashanti  history, 
assembled  the  Kumasi  Chiefs  and  informed  them  that  the  Government 
made  no  claim  whatever  to  the  Stool.  He  handed  over  the  offenders 
for  trial  by  the  Chiefs. 

This  action  eventually  resulted  in  the  repaired  Golden  Stool  being 
brought  out  of  hiding  and  it  features  prominently  to-day  in  the  official 
celebrations  of  the  Asantehene,  the  Chief  to  whom  Ashanti  owes 
allegiance,  and  the  successor  of  Prempeh  who  was  exiled  in  1896. 


1900-27 

The  progress  of  the  country  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  was  steady.  In  1901  Ashanti  was  formally  annexed  and  in 
1902  the  boundaries  between  the  three  territories  of  the  Gold  Coast 
were  defined.  The  laws  of  the  Colony,  with  certain  modifications, 
were  applied  to  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that,  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Ashanti, 
Great  Britain  waived  her  claim,  which  as  a  conquering-  power  she  was 
entitled  to  exercise,  to  proprietary  rights  over  the  lands  of  Ashanti. 
This  claim  could  not  be  subsequently  asserted,  but  the  event  has  not 
been  without  significance  to  the  future  of  land  disputes,  litigation  and 
indebtedness  in  the  area. 

The  establishment  of  peaceful  conditions  enabled  increasing 
attention  to  be  paid  to  occupations  which  were  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  community.  Not  least  amongst  such  occupations 
has  been  the  farming  of  cocoa.  The  success  with  which  this  activity 
has  been  pursued  is  shown  by  the  figures  of  cocoa  production.  After 
the  first  shipment  of  80  lb.  of  beans  in  1891,  shipments  for  the  years 
1892-1926  totalled  over  two  million  tons,  of  which  just  over  half  was 
shipped  in  the  last  five-year  period,  1922-26  inclusive.  The  average 
annual  shipments  are  given  in  the  following  table 


Five-year  period 

Average  annual 
shipment 

1892-96  . 

tons 

12 

1897-1901  . 

329 

1902-06 

4,771 

1907-11  . 

20,934 

1912-16  . 

58,306 

1917-21  . 

118,290 

1922-26  . 

205,858 

The  price  of  cocoa  fluctuated  considerably.  The  best  year  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  above  table  was  1920  when  cocoa  exports  were 
valued  at  over  £10,000,000.  The  following  year  they  were  down  to 
£4f  million,  gradually  rising  to  £9,180,000  in  1926.  In  1927  the  value  of 
cocoa  exports  was  £11,727,566  or  81 -72  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
exports. 

Other  production  also  increased  during  these  years.  Diamond 
exports  which  started  in  1920  with  102  carats  valued  at  £365,  rose  to 
461,000  carats  valued  at  over  ££  million  in  1927.  Exports  for  the  whole 
period  1920-27  were  valued  at  over  £1,000,000.  Manganese  exports 
started  in  1916  with  4,274  tons  at  £11,315  and  rose  to  over  400,000  tons 
valued  at  nearly  £700,000  in  1927,  by  which  date  the  total  value  of  the 
year’s  exports  had  reached  £3,305,586. 

Gold  mining  has  a  longer  history,  but  it  was  not  until  1880  that 
the  use  of  machinery  was  attempted.  Lack  of  transport  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  these  early  attempts,  but  machine  mining  was 
resumed  after  1895.  Reliable  records  of  production  before  1903  do  not 
exist.  From  1903  to  1927  six  and  a  quarter  million  fine  ounces,  valued 
at  over  £261  million,  was  produced. 

The  presence  of  bauxite  and  oil  were  known  but  no  attempts  were 
made  at  working  or  exporting  them. 

Meanwhile  road  and  rail  communications  were  rapidly  developed. 
The  line  from  Sekondi  to  Tarkwa  was  constructed  between  the  years 
1898  and  1901.  Obuasi  was  reached  in  1902  and  Kumasi  in  1903.  A  line 
from  Accra  to  Nsawam  was  opened  in  1910  ;  Mangoase  was  reached  in 
1913,  Koforidua  in  1915  ;  and  Tafo  in  1917.  Construction  from  both 
Kumasi  and  Tafo  resulted  in  the  completion  of  the  through  line, 
Accra  to  Sekondi  via  Kumasi,  in  1922.  Branch  lines  were  constructed 
at  various  times  during  these  years.  The  only  branch  line  of  more 
recent  date  is  the  Awaso-Dunkwa  line,  built  for  bauxite  transport 
during  the  Second  World  War. 
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Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  were  reconstituted  in  1916 
and  the  latter  again  in  1925.  Provincial  Councils  were  also  established. 

Municipal  government  had  been  introduced  in  three  towns  by  1928. 
Education  was  rapidly  spreading,  under  both  Mission  and  Government 
aegis,  and  there  was  continual  improvement  in  all  the  Services  of 
Government. 

Land  problems  have  long  assumed  great  importance  in  the  Gold 
Coast.  They  were  tackled  by  the  West  African  Lands  Commission 
of  1912,  but  its  report,  though  printed,  was  tentative  and  was  not 
published  or  implemented.  Recent  developments  are  referred  to 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  contribution  made  by  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  First  World  War 
was  by  no  means  unimportant.  The  Northern  Territories  supplied 
almost  the  whole  of  the  fighting  force  which  served  first  in  West  Africa, 
taking  Togoland  in  August,  1914,  and  later  in  East  Africa.  Togoland 
has  been  under  British  and  French  administration  ever  since  then, 
but  the  division  between  the  two  Powers  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
was  considerably  modified  for  the  purposes  of  the  1919  Mandates,  when 
Great  Britain  lost  Lome. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Marie  Louise  paid  visits  to  the 
country  in  1925,  the  latter  reaching  the  Northern  Territories. 

Nana  Prempeh,  back  from  banishment  to  the  Seychelles,  was 
enstooled  as  Kumasihene  in  1926.  Legislation  introduced  during  the 
following  year  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  traditional  authority 
and  customs  in  Native  Administration,  both  in  Ashanti*  and  in  the 
Colony.  Stool  treasuries  were  established  in  Ashanti  under  this 
legislation. 

The  period  closed  with  the  tragic  passing  in  1927  of  a  great  African— 
Dr.  Aggrey — who  had  rendered  long  and  conspicuous  service  to  his 
country  and  to  Africa.  He  rose  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Vice-Principal 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  School  and  College,  Achimota,  which  had  been 
formally  opened  only  six  months  before  his  death.  The  college 
provided  a  continuous  course  of  primary  and  secondary  education, 
was  later  developed  to  include  post-secondary  and  higher  education 
with  degree  courses  in  Engineering,  and  ceased  to  provide  primary 
education  during  the  war  of  1939-45.  Another  outstanding  event 
of  the  close  of  this  period  was  the  opening  by  Sir  Gordon  Guggisberg 
of  the  large  modern  Gold  Coast  Hospital  near  Accra. 

1928-39 

Takoradi  Harbour,  which  has  since  become  the  economic  gateway 
of  the  country,  was  built  during  the  Governorship  of  Sir  Gordon 
Guggisberg  and  opened  by  the  Right  Honourable  J.  H.  Thomas,  p.c., 
m.p.,  in  1928. 

Through  this  harbour  has  flowed  a  large  percentage  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  country.  An  indication  of  the  fluctuations  of  that  trade 
are  given  by  a  glance  at  some  of  the  figures  for  the  period.  The  export 
of  cocoa  was  steady  between  225,000  tons  in  1928  and  263,000  tons  in  1938. 
In  only  two  years  did  export  figures  fall  outside  that  range — in  1930, 
only  191,000  tons  were  exported  but  1936  produced  311,000  tons.  The 
drop  in  the  figure  for  1930  was  due  to  an  embargo  placed  on.  exports 
by  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti  Cocoa  Federation  in  an  attempt  to 
force  up  the  price.  There  was  a  further  hold-up  in  the  1937-38  season. 
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Over  these  years  the  price  showed  a  considerable  variation.  The 
value  of  this  export  was  highest  in  1928  at  £11,230,000.  Thereafter  there 
was  a  steady  fall  until  1934,  when  the  value  was  only  just  over  £4,000,000 
followed  by  a  rise  to  1937  (nearly  £10,000,000)  and  a  heavy  drop  in  1938  to 
£41  million. 

The  slump  years  also  affected  the  Government  reserves  which 
dropped  from  just  over  £4  million  in  1928  to  £21  million  in  1932  there¬ 
after  rising  steadily  to  nearly  £51  million  in  1939.  These  figures 
include  all  reserve  funds  and  the  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities. 
The  Public  Debt  during  these  years  showed  little  variation  from 
£11,791,000  in  1928  to  £11,435,000  in  1939.  It  rose  temporarily  to 
£12,961,000  in  1931  when  a  loan  was  obtained  for  extensions  to  Takoradi 
Harbour. 

\ 

The  trends  noticeable  in  cocoa  prices  and  in  Government  finance 
were,  not  unnaturally,  repeated  in  the  total  trade  of  the  territory, 
which  varied  from  over  £26,000,000  in  1928  to  under  £13,000,000  in  1934, 
rising  steeply  to  nearly  £35,500,000  in  1937  and  falling  to  just  over 
£23,000,000  in  1938. 

The  slump  years  involved  considerable  curtailment  of  development 
measures,  but  improvement  in  the  standard  of  normal  Government 
services,  especially  health  and  education,  was  maintained.  There 
was  also  steady  progress  in  Native  and  local  Administration.  Native 
Treasuries  were  established  successfully  in  the  Northern  Territories, 
whilst  Town  Councils  and  other  local  authorities  increased  in  number 
and  in  authority. 

In  1931  Achimota  was  placed  under  a  Council  and  at  that  time 
had  460  students  of  whom  five  were  doing  University  Courses,  and  a 
further  157  were  undergoing  teacher-training. 

In  1933  the  new  Supreme  Court  building  was  opened  at  Accra — it 
remains  one  of  the  finest  and  most  prominent  structures  of  the  town. 
New  Courts  were  established  by  Ordinance  in  1935,  when  a  new  code  of 
criminal  procedure  was  also  introduced. 

Considerable  sums  were  expended  on  road  and  airport  construction, 
the  installation  of  pipe-borne  water  supplies  and  of  electricity  supplies 
in  the  main  towns  and  on  the  extension  of  a  large  number  of  Govern¬ 
ment  services.  The  anti-rinderpest  immunisation  scheme  eliminated 
rinderpest  and,  more  recently,  pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  use  of  vaccine  produced  at  Pong-Tamale  in  the 
Northern  Territories,  where  the  bulk  of  the  live-stock  is  to  be  found. 

Conclusion 

A  brief  account  of  the  war  years  will  be  found  in  Part  IV  of  this 
report.  They  found  the  Gold  Coast  prepared,  with  a  prosperous 
economy,  increasingly  responsible  local  government  authorities, 
better  educated  and  healthier  people,  and  a  high  standard  of  internal 

security. 
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CHAPTER  III 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  Governor  and  the  Executive  Council 

The  Gold  Coast  is  administered  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  by  the 
Governor  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council  constituted  by  Letters 
Patent  and  Royal  Instructions  dated  the  7th  March,  1946.  The 
Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  three  Chief 
Commissioners  of  the  Colony,  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories, 
the  Attorney-General,  the  Financial  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
Medical  Services,  together  with  appointed  Members,  who  at  present 
number  three,  all  Africans. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Gold  Coast  comprises  three 
areas,  the  Colony,  Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories,  each  being 
administered  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  by  a  Chief  Commissioner. 

The  Colony  is  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Provinces,  the 
first  including  the  Southern  Section  of  Togoland  under  British 
Mandate.  Each  province  is  divided  into  districts  and  is  in  charge  of 
a  Provincial  Commissioner  assisted  by  District  and  Assistant  District 
Commissioners. 

Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories  (which  include  the  Northern 
Section  of  Togoland  under  British  Mandate)  are  also  divided  into 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  District  Commissioner  who  is 
responsible  to  the  Chief  Commissioner.  During  1946  the  Administra¬ 
tion  was  reorganised  by  the  amalgamation  of  some  districts  with 
the  object  of  ensuring  that  senior  officers  should  be  in  charge  of 
each  district  and  that  there  should  be  less  interruption  of  continuity 
through  the  necessity  of  providing  frequent  leave  reliefs. 

The  Legislative  Council 

The  Governor  is  empowered  to  enact  Ordinances  for  the  Colony 
and  Ashanti  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council 
constituted  by  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti  (Legislative 
Council)  Order  in  Council,  1946.  If  the  Governor  considers  that  it  is 
expedient  in  the  interests  of  public  order,  public  faith  or  good  govern¬ 
ment  that  any  Bill  should  be  introduced,  or  any  motion  proposed, 
and  if  the  Council  fails  to  pass  such  Bill  or  Motion,  the  Governor 
may  by  declaration  order  that  such  Bill  or  motion  shall  have  effect. 
The  Governor  also  has  full  power  in  matters  of  staff. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  a  President  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  or,  if  no  such  appointment  has  been  made,  of  the  Governor 
himself  as  President  ;  six  ex-officio  members,  who  are  those  who 
serve  on  the  Executive  Council  with  the  exception  of  the  Director 
of  Medical  Services  ;  eighteen  elected  members,  namely  nine  for  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  Colony,  four  for  Ashanti  and 
five  for  the  municipalities  of  Accra,  Cape  Coast,  Sekondi-Takoradi 
and  Kumasi  ;  and  six  members  nominated  by  the  Governor.  The 
last-named  include  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  of  Mines.  The  Provincial  and  Ashanti  Members  are  elected  by 
the  Joint  Provincial  Council  and  the  Ashanti  Confederacy  Council 
respectively. 


AFRICAN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


Nana  Amanfi  III,  m.b.e.,  Omanhene  of  Asebu.  Dr.  Asafu-Adjaye. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Hagan  and  Mr.  Kofi  Parry,  Acting  Town  Clerk  and 
Treasurer,  Accra  Town  Council. 
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Legislation  for  the  Northern  Territories  is  enacted  by  the 
Governor.  This  is  often  effected  by  extending  the  operation  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Legislative  Council  to  the  Northern  Territories,  but 
in  certain  matters  it  is  necessary  for  the  Governor  to  enact  separate 
legislation. 

The  1946  Constitution  of  the  Gold  Coast  differs  from  the  previous 
Constitution  mainly  in  that  Ashanti  is  brought  into  the  Legislative 
Council  which  had  formerly  had  jurisdiction  only  over  the  Colony  : 
and  in  that  there  is  a  majority  of  elected  members.  There  had  hitherto 
been  an  official  majority.  The  Cold  Coast  is  the  first  Colony  in  tropi¬ 
cal  Africa  to  be  granted  a  Legislative  Council  with  an  elected  unofficial 
majority. 

Elections  for  this  new  Council  were  held  in  June,  1946. 

A  Standing  Finance  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  an 
Education  Advisory  Committee  play  a  major  part  in  the  planning  of 
Government  policy  and  form  an  important  link  between  Government 
and  the  people  in  financial  and  educational  matters. 

Councils  of  Chiefs 

Each  Province  of  the  Colony  has  a  Council  of  Chiefs  and  a  Joint 
Provincial  Council  meets  at  least  twice  a  year.  It  has  a  Standing 
Executive  Committee.  All  Bills  which  are  being  introduced  into  the 
Legislative  Council  are  referred  first  to  the  Joint  Provincial  Council 
for  its  views  and  comments.  The  general  function  of  these  Councils 
is  deliberation  upon  matters  affecting  the  welfare  and  interests  of 
persons  within  the  Colony,  or  the  province  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  Ashanti  the  old  Confederacy  was  restored  in  January,  1935, 
and  the  Ashanti  Confederacy  Council  was  established  with  the 
Asantehene  as  President.  Its  functions,  including  the  election  of 
members  to  Legislative  Council,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Joint 
Provincial  Council. 

In  December,  1946,  a  Northern  Territories  Territorial  Council  was 
formed.  Although  it  is  expected  that  it  will  develop  on  the  lines  of 
the  Colony  and  Ashanti  Councils,  its  functions  are  at  present  only 
'deliberative  and  advisory  and  it  has  no  legal  status. 

Municipal  Councils 

In  each  of  the  towns  of  Accra,  Cape  Coast,  and  Sekondi-Takoradi 
there  is  established  a  Town  Council  with  an  unofficial  majority  of 
elected  members.  Kumasi  Town  Council  has  an  equal  number  of 
elected  and  nominated  members. 

The  Sekondi-Takoradi  Council  was  established  only  in  1946, 
although  Sekondi  had  had  a  Town  Council  with  an  official  majority 
for  42  years.  The  Cape  Coast  constitution  was  also  revised  during 
1946  so  as  to  provide  an  unofficial  majority.  The  Accra  and  Kumasi 
municipal  bodies  are,  in  their  present  form,  also  only  a  few  years  old. 

Each  Council  is  invested  with  powers  and  duties  to  carry  out  the 
usual  municipal  services. 

The  revenue  of  these  Councils  is  derived  principally  from  house 
and  land  rates  and  various  licence  fees,  supplemented  by  annual  grants 
from  Government.  But  they  are  now  rapidly  developing  bus  services 
from  which  they  gain  considerable  profit. 

Sanitary  Committees  with  advisory  functions  have  been 
established  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  :  and  there  is  a  Statutory 
Sanitary  Board  in  the  Ashanti  mining  town  of  Obuasi. 
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Native  Administration 

In  all  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast  local  government,  apart  from  the 
municipalities,  is  in  the  hands  of  Native  Authorities  and  subordinate 
Native  Authorities.  These  are  normally  traditional  bodies  whose 
powers  have  been  given  legal  force  by  Government  recognition.  They 
therefore  consist  mainly  of  Chiefs,  who  are  invariably  assisted  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  authority  by  councils  of  elders  and  sub-chiefs, 
who  are,  generally  speaking,  representatives  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  community.  The  Chiefs  and  elders  usually  owe  their  position 
to  heredity  according  to  family  groups  and  to  election  by  the 
representatives  of  their  people.  The  Government  does  not  interfere 
in  the  selection  of  Chiefs  but  controls  only  the  appointment  of 
Statutory  Native  Authorities. 

The  Native  Authorities  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  in  their  areas  of  jurisdiction  and  with  the  general  welfare 
of  their  people.  They  are  subject  to  the  close  supervision  and 
guidance  of  Administrative  Officers.  They  are  empowered  to  make 
bye-laws,  including  those  for  the  imposition  of  an  annual  rate  and 
for  the  payment  of  fees  for  lorry  parks,  market  sheds  and  other  local 
services. 

Lack  of  adequate  financial  resources  and  control  have  hitherto 
provided  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  successful  working  of  Native 
Authorities,  particularly  in  Ashanti  and  the  Colony.  In  the  Northern 
Territories  local  government  was  not  attempted  until  1932  and  from 
the  start  was  built  up  on  a  firm  foundation  of  good  accounting  and 
regular  taxation.  Until  recent  years,  however,  many  Native 
Authorities  in  the  Colony  and  Ashanti  had  had  long  histories  of 
political  instability  and  ineffective  control  of  public  funds.  One  of 
the  results  of  this  was  that  almost  all  the  local  revenue  was  spent  on 
administration  and  the  repayment  of  debts  incurred  in  political 
disputes.  Little  remained  for  expenditure  on  social  and  development 
services  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  people  were  reluctant  to  pay 
any  taxes. 

In  recent  years,  however,  and  particularly  following  the 
enactment  of  the  Native  Authority  (Colony)  Ordinance  in  1944, 
Government  has  taken  a  firmer  hold  in  the  control  of  Native  Authority 
Treasuries.  During  1946  a  detailed  survey  of  treasuries  in  the  Colony 
has  been  made  with  a  view  to  improving  the  system  of  accounting 
and  drawing  up  a  set  of  Accounting  Instructions.  It  is  also  proposed 
that  the  Government  Audit  should  take  over  the  auditing  of  all  Native 
Authority  Treasuries. 

-  The  people*  have  responded  to  Government’s  lead.  States  are 
realising  the  advantages  of  amalgamation  or  federation  in  order  to 
produce  bigger  financial  units  and  reduce  overhead  charges.  During 
1946  the  State  of  Abura  has  joined  the  existing  Fanti  Confederacy 
and  negotiations  have  advanced  with  a  view  to  federating  Wassaw 
Amanfi  with  the  Wassaw  Fiase-Mpohor  Confederacy. 

Few  States  have  now  not  established  treasuries.  .The  confidence 
of  the  people— and  of  Government — in  Native  Treasuries  is  growing, 
with  the  result  that  an  ever-increasing  amount  is  paid  yearly  by  the 
people  in  annual  rates  and  there  is  a  big  increase  in  Government  grants 
to  local  authorities.  The  result  is  that  more  money  is  available  for 
expenditure  on  social  and  development  services.  In  proof  of  this, 
the  percentage  expenditure  on  administration — or  “  overheads  ” — 
in  Ashanti  may  be  quoted  :  82  per  cent  in  1941-42,  62  per  cent  in 
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1945-46,  40  4  per  cent  in  1946-47.  Government,  for  its  part,  is  setting 
aside  £100,000  for  each  of  the  next  ten  years  as  a  grant-in-aid  to 
Native  Authorities.  The  total  grant  to  he  made  to  each  Native 
Authority  is  not  to  exceed  the  amount  collected  by  that  authority 
in  direct  taxation  in  the  preceding  financial  year  or  spent  by  that 
authority  on  approved  development  works  from  its  own  resources, 
whichever  is  the  less. 

In  1945-16  the  grant  was  £52,104  :  in  1946-47  it  is  £87,000. 


Native  Authority  Treasuries,  1946-47 


Estimated 

Revenue 

Estimated 

Expenditure 

£ 

£ 

Colony . 

•  410,030 

403,470 

Ashanti . 

•  212,902 

229,926 

Northern  Territories 

131,404 

137,362 

£754,336 

£770,758 
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Weights  and  Measures 

British  standard  weights  and  measures  are  used. 

The  duties  of  inspecting  and  testing  of  weights  and  measures  were 
carried  out  by  European  Police  Officers  who  are  qualified  Inspectors 
of  Weights  and  Measures.  In  addition,  African  Inspectors  and  Sub- 
Inspectors  have  been  appointed  Deputy  Inspectors  of  Weights  and 
Measures. 

In  the  course  of  these  inspections,  1,479  weighing  machines  and 
sets  of  weights  were  tested  by  the  Inspectors  and  two  were  rejected. 

The  revenue  collected  in  respect  of  these  inspections  amounted 
to  £50  3s.  6d. 
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CHAPTER  V 

NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  published 
in  the  Gold  Coast.  All  are  in  English  with  the  exception  of  Amansuon 
which  is  published  in  Fanti 

Daily  except  Sunday  : 

The  African  Morning  Post,  Accra. 

The  Spectator  Daily,  Accra. 

The  Daily  Echo,  Accra. 

The  Ashanti  Pioneer,  Kumasi. 

Weekly  : — 

The  Gold  Coast  Independent,  Accra. 

The  Gold  Coast  Observer,  Cape  Coast. 

Amansuon,  Cape  Coast. 

The  Gold  Coast  Bulletin  (published  by  the  Public  Relations 
Department). 

Fortnightly 
Dux,  Elmina. 

Every  two  Months  : — 

The  Christian  Way,  Akropong. 

Monthly  : — 

Ewe  News-letter ,  Accra. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  material  for  this  chapter  is  taken  from  A  Bibliography  of 
the  Gold  Coast  by  A.  W.  Cardinall  (Government  Printer,  Accra,  1931)  ; 
together  with  a  number  of  additional  books  published  between  1931 
and  1946. 

1.  Adams,  Captain  John.  Remarks  on  the  Country  extending  from 
Cape  Palmas  to  the  River  Congo ,  including  observations  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  With  an  appendix  containing  an 
account  of  the  European  Trade  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  With 
two  maps.  London,  1823  ;  Containing  a  very  interesting  relation 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  the  Slave  Trade  there  ;  directions  and 
hints  for  ships  sailing  there  and  lists  of  items  which  are  suitable 
for  exchanging  for  palm  oil,  ivory  and  gold,  at  the  various  trading 
posts. 

2.  Ad.iaye,  J.  J.  Bere  Adu.  Tales  and  Customs  of  the  Natives. 
Akropong,  1913. 

3.  Aggrey,  J.  E.  K.  “  West  Africa’s  University  (Achimota  College).” 
Observer,  19  VI,  1927, 

4.  Andree,  Richard.  “  Seltene  Ethnographica  des  Stadt  Gewerbem- 
useums.”  Ulm.  10  ill.  Baessler  Archiv.  IV,  pages  29  to  38. 

An  unknown  citizen  of  Ulm  visited  the  Gold  Coast  between 
1670  and  1680.  He  brought  back  a  collection  of  curios  some  of 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Ulm  Museum  and  are  here 
described.  Possibly  these  are  the  oldest  authenticated  curios 
from  the  Gold  Coast  as  those  in  the  Ethnographical  Museum  in 
Copenhagen  are  undated. 

5.  Armitage,  Captain  C.  H.  “  Notes  on  the  Northern  Territories 
of  the  Gold  Coast.”  United  Empire ,  August,  1913. 

6.  Armitage,  Captain  C.  H.  The  Tribal  Markings  and  Marks  of  Adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  Natives  of  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast. 
London,  1924. 

7.  Barth.  Travels  in  Central  Africa.  5  volumes.  1858. 

8.  Baudrand.  Annamaboe,  Prince  of.  The  Royal  African.  (1720). 

The  story  of  the  son  of  the  Chief  of  Annamaboe  who  was 
kidnapped  by  a  slaver-captain  and  sold  in  Jamaica  whence  he  was 
rescued  and  taken  to  England  by  the  Royal  African  Company  and 
returned  to  his  native  land. 

9.  Beaton,  A.  C.  The  Ashantees  their  country ,  history ,  wars,  etc. 
1870. 

10.  Beecham,  John.  Ashantee  and  the  Gold  Coast,  being  a  sketch  of 
the  history,  social  state  and  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries.  1841. 

The  author  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  the  Reverend  T.  B. 
Freeman  who  had  been  to  Kumasi  in  1839  and  other  Christian 
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natives,  in  particular  by  Joseph  Smith,  Headmaster  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  School  at  Cape  Castle  and  William  de  Graft,  son  of  the 
linguist  who  was  mentioned  so  frequently  by  Bowdich  and  Dupuis. 

A  Fanti  vocabulary  is  given  as  well  as  a  short  grammatical 
sketch  of  that  language. 

11.  Beckett,  W.  H.  Akokoaso,  a  Survey  of  a  Gold  Coast  village,  1943. 

12.  Bosman,  W.  A  new  and  Accurate  Description  of  the  Coast  of  Guinea 
divided  into  the  Gold,  the  Slave  and  the  Ivory  Coasts,  containing  a 
Geographical,  Political  and  Natural  History  of  the  Kingdoms 
and  Countries  ;  with  a  particular  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress 
and  Present  Condition  of  all  the  European  Settlements  upon  that 
Coast  ;  and  the  just  measures  for  improving  the  several  branches 
of  the  Guinea  Trade.  London,  1705. 

Usually  recognised  as  the  standard  work  concerning  the  Gold 
Coast  of  this  period.  The  author  was  fourteen  years  on  the  Gold 
Coast  and  his  book  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  that 
country  with  many  valuable  references  to  customs  and  history 
of  the  native  people.  An  edition  was  privately  printed  in  1896 
by  Sir  Alfred  Jones.  (See  No.  67). 

13.  Burton.  A  view  of  the  English  Acquisitions  in  Guinea  and  the  East 

Indies.  London,  1686. 

14.  Burton,  R.  English  Acquisitions  in  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies. 

London,  1726. 

15.  Cardinall,  A.  W.  “  Our  mandate  in  North  Togoland.”  Journal 
of  the  African  Society,  1922. 

16.  Cardinall,  A.  W.  “  Stone  Implements  from  Ashanti.  Man. 
January,  1917. 

17.  Cardinall,  A.  W.  Natives  of  the  Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

1920. 

18.  Cardinall,  A.  W.  “  The  State  of  our  Present  Ethnographical 
Knowledge  of  the  Gold  Coast  Peoples.”  Africa,  Vol.  II,  No.  4,  1929. 

19.  Cardinall,  A.  W.  A  Gold  Coast  Library.  London,  1924. 

20.  Cardinall,  A.  W.  A  Bibliography  of  the  Gold  Coast,  1931. 

21.  Christaller,  J.  C.  “  Eine  Reise  in  den  Hinterlander  von  Togo  ” 
M.  der  Geogr.  Ges  Jena,  VIII,  1890.  Translated  from  a  description 
written  in  Twi  by  an  African  Christian,  M.  Hale. 

22.  Claridge,  W.  W.  A  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti,  2  volumes. 

1915. 

This  is  the  most  important  work  yet  published  concerning 
the  history  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  its  relationship  with  Europeans. 

23.  Clifford,  Sir  Hugh.  The  Gold  Coast  Regiment  in  the  East  African 
Campaign.  1920. 

24.  Collett,  D.  M.  Accra.  London,  1928. 

Contains  a  short  history  of  the  Church  of  England  Mission. 

25.  Crooks,  Major  J.  J.  Records  relating  to  the  Gold  Coast  Settlements 
from  1750-1874.  Dublin,  1923. 

A  valuable  correlation  of  official  documents  relating  to  that 
period. 

26.  Danquah,  J.  B.  Cases  in  Alcan  Law.  London,  1928. 
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27.  Danquah,  J.  B.  Akan  Laws  and  Customs.  1928. 

28.  Danquah,  J.  B.  (Ed.)  The  Akim-Abuakwa  Handbook.  London,  1929. 

29.  Delafosse,  M.  Le  Haute-Senegal-Niger .  Paris,  1910. 

This  very  important  work  is  in  five  volumes  :  Vols.  I-III  by 
Delafosse  and  Vols.  IV-V  by  Mahaut.  The  first  three  deal  with 
the  history,  ethnography  and  languages  of  the  peoples  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  last  two  with  the  economic 
conditions  and  productions  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Northern 
Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  work  is  both  copiously  and 
excellently  illustrated. 

30.  Der  Groeben,  O.  Fr.  Von.  Guinesiche  Reisebeschreibung .  Leipzig, 
N.D. 

A  reprint  of  this  famous  account  written  by  the  leader  of  the 
Brandenburg  expedition.  Originally  published  in  1694,  it  gives 
an  account  of  the  Brandenburg  Colonies  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  which  the  author  founded. 

31.  Durand,  R.  A.  “  Christian  Influence  on  African  Folk-Lore.” 
Anthropos  II,  pages  976  et  seq.,  1907. 

32.  Evans,  I.  L.  The  British  in  Tropical  Ajrica.  Cambridge,  1928. 

33.  Faria,  Y.  Sousa.  Asia  Portuguesa.  Lisbon,  1666. 

At  the  end  of  Vol.  Ill  the  author  gives  “  an  account  of  all  the 
ships  that  sailed  from  Lisbon  to  discover  the  Coast  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  with  the  annual  trading  ships  from  the  time  of  Prince  Henry 
till  1640  ”. 

34.  Field,  M.  J.  Social  organisation  of  the  Ga  people. 

35.  Fraser,  A.  G.  “  What  Achimota  has  Done 

The  Gold  Coast  Review  Volume  III,  No.  2  July  to  December,  1927. 

36.  Fortes,  M.  Various  Articles  on  the  Tallensi  of  the  Northern 
Territories. 

37.  Fortes,  M.  Marriage  Laiv  among  the  Tallensi. 

38.  Fortes  &  Evans-Pritchard.  African  Political  Systems,  Oxford,  1940. 

39.  Gautier,  E.  F.  Le  Sahara.  Paris,  1923.  Discusses  the  Roman 
and  Carthaginian  penetration,  which  must  have  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  negro  tribes  adjacent  to  the  great  desert. 

40.  Granlund,  V.  “  En  svensk  kolini  i  Afrika  eller  Svenska  afrikanska 
kompaniets  historia.”  Pages  287  to  420,  Historisk  Bibliothek,  1879. 

The  principal  work  on  the  Swedish  connection  with  the  Gold 
Coast. 

41.  Guggisberg,  Sir  F.  G.  “  Policies  and  Problems  in  an  African 
Colony.”  National  Review,  October,  1927. 

42.  Hailey.  An  African  Survey,  1938. 

43.  Hawkins,  Joseph.  A  history  of  a  voyage  to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  and 
travels  into  the  interior  of  that  country  ;  containing  particular 
description  of  the  climate  and  inhabitants  and  interesting  particulars 
concerning  the  slave  trade.  Philadelphia,  1797, 
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44.  Isert,  Paul.  Voyages  en  Guinee.  Paris,  1793. 

A  series  of  twelve  letters,  ten  of  which  deal  with  the  Gold  Coast 
written  during  the  years  1783-1787.  The  author  was  Medical 
Inspector  of  the  Danish  possessions  in  West  Africa,  gives  an  account 
of  those  settlements  and  considerable  details  of  the  customs,  etc., 
of  the  natives.  Meteorological  daily  records  are  given  from  8th 
October,  1783  to  30th  June,  1785,  and  a  short  comparative 
vocabulary  of  the  Accra,  Ashanti  and  Krepi  languages. 

45.  Johnson,  J.  C.  de  Graft.  “  The  Significance  of  some  Akan  Titles.” 
Gold  Coast  Review,  Vol.  II  No.  2,  1926. 

46.  Low.  A  Memoir  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  1878. 

47.  Lugard,  Sir  Fred  (Lord).  The  Dual  Mandate  in  British  Tropical 
Africa.  1922. 

48.  Manager,  P.  Een  saavidt  mueligt  fuldstaendig  Historisk  Efterretning 
extrahiret  af  Det  Vestindiske  og  Guineiske  Compagnies  Archiver,  Boger 
Protocoller,  angaaende  bemelte  Compagnies  Etablissementer  udi 
Vestindien  og  Guinees,  fra  begyndelser.  N.D. 

This  is  the  most  important  Danish  work  and  is  of  extreme 
rarity. 

49.  Marshall,  Sir  James.  Colonial  Exhibition,  1886.  Handbook  to  the 
West  African  Court  :  Gold  Coast,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia.  Map. 

1886. 

50.  Meek.  Land  Law  and  Custom  in  the  Colonies,  Oxford,  1946. 

51.  Monrad,  H.  C.  Bidrag  til  en  Skilding  of  Guinea  Kysten,  og  til  en 
Beskrivelse  over  de  Danske  Colonier  paa  denne  Kyst,  sarnie  de  auder 
mit  Ophold  i  Afrika  1805-9.  Copenhagen,  1822. 

Monrad  resided  on  the  Gold  Coast  from  1805-9.  His  book  is 
Chiefly  concerned  with  the  customs  of  the  people  and  is  very 
detailed.  An  account  is  given  also  of  the  Danish  trade  and 
settlements  at  that  period. 

52.  Newland,  H.  O.  The  Planting,  Cultivation  and  Expression  of  Coco¬ 
nuts,  Kernels,  Cocoa,  etc.,  1919. 

53.  Newton,  John.  Narrative  of  his  life  in  a  series  of  letters  to 
Mr.  Hawes,  London.  1764. 

New  edition  to  which  is  added  a  short  sketch  of  his  Life  and 
Character  from  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative  to  his  death,  by 
Reverend  James  Brewster.  Newton  was  a  super-cargo  on  a  slave 
ship  engaged  in  the  Gold  Coast  and  other  ports  of  Guinea  and  later 
became  a  clergyman,  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  hymns,  of  which  the  best  known  opens  : 
“  How  sweet  the  name  of  Jesus  sounds.” 

54.  Nothawng,  E.  A.  Short  history  of  the  Akropong  Basel  Mission  Senior 
School,  established  1867,  and  a  report  on  the  celebration  of  its 
Jubilee  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  September,  1917.  Akropong,  1917. 

55.  Okraku,  Simeon.  Dagomba  Grammar.  Oxford,  1917. 

56.  Pirn.  Economic  History  of  Troihcal  Africa,  Oxford,  1940. 

57.  Rattray,  R.  S.  ‘‘A  Wembley  Idol”.  An  interesting  study  of  an 
Ashanti  girl  on  her  first  visit  to  London.  Blackwoods,  March, 

1926. 
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58.  Rattray,  R.  S.  “  The  First  Flight  in  a  ‘  Moth  ’  to  the  Gold 
Coast.”  Blackwoods,  June,  1929. 

Captain  Rattray  flew  from  Croydon  to  Accra  and  returned 
to  Kumasi.  He  entered  the  Gold  Coast  at  Navrongo,  landed  at 
Tamale,  Accra  and  Kumasi.  The  first  solo  flight  to  and  in  the 
Gold  Coast  ;  hut  not  the  first  aeroplane  seen  on  the  coastline. 
The  description  of  his  landing  at  Kumasi  is  of  real  historical 
importance. 

This  article  was  reproduced  in  Gold  Coast  Review,  Vol.  V,  No.  1. 

59.  Rattray,  R.  S.  Ashanti  Proverbs.  1916; 

60.  Rattray,  R.  S.  Ashanti.  Oxford,  1924. 

61.  Rattray,  R.  S.  Religion  and  Art  in  Ashanti.  Oxford,  1927. 

62.  Rattray,  R.  S.  Mole  Grammar.  1918. 

63.  Ricketts,  Major.  Narrative  of  the  Ashantee  War.  1833. 

Major  Ricketts  took  part  in  the  war  against  Ashanti  when 
Sir  Charles  MacCarthy  was  killed  and  in  the  events  immediately 
subsequent  to  that  disaster. 

64.  Roberts,  J.  (Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.)  Extracts  from  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  British  Forts  on  the  Gold  Coast 
taken  by  Captain  Cotton  of  His  Majesty’s  ship  Pallas  in  May 
and  June,  1777,  to  which  are  added  observations  by  John  Roberts, 
Governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  London,  1778. 

65.  Sarbah,  J.  M.  Fanti  Customary  Laics,  1904. 

66.  Smith,  Wm.  Thirty  different  draughts  of  Guinea,  ca.  1728.  ‘Of 
the  30  pictures,  plans,  etc.,  18  concern  the  Gold  Coast.  Under 
each  cut  there  is  a  short  description  of  the  place  represented. 

67.  Smith,  W.  M.  A  New  Voyage  to  Guinea.  London,  1744. 

The  author  was  sent  out  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea  by  the  Royal 
African  Company  in  1726  to  survey  and  make  draughts  of  their 
settlement.”  The  draughts  appeared  earlier,  probably  in  1728, 
and  this  work  contains  his  full  report  and  is  additionally 
important  as  it  discusses  and  criticises  the  more  famous  work  of 
Bosman  ( see  No.  12). 

v 

68.  Smith,  E.  W.  The  Golden  Stool.  1927. 

69.  Smith,  E.  W.  Aggrey  of  Africa.  London,  1929. 

70.  Steiner,  P.  Am  Goldstrand,  Basel  Mission  1899. 

71.  Trotter,  D.  Grammar  of  the  Ewe  Language.  1921. 

72.  Thompson,  T.  An  account  of  two  missionary  voyages  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  :  the  one  to  New  Jersey  in  North  America, 
and  the  other  from  America  to  the  Coast  of  Guiney.  London, 
1758.  Appears  also  in  Koehler’s  Sammlung  neuen  Reisebeschrei- 
bungen.  1767. 

The  author  was  the  first  missionary  sent  by  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  from  England  to  the  Gold  Coast 
and  this  book  is  concerned  chiefly  with  his  work  in  that  country. 
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73.  Westermann,  D.  A.  “  Visit  to  the  Gold  Coast.”  Africa,  Vol.  1, 
No.  1, 1928: 

74.  Westermann,  D.  Grammatik  der  Eive-Sprache.  Berlin,  1907. 

75.  Westermann,  D.  Die  Sudan  Sprachen.  A  comparative  study  of 
the  Sudan  languages  (special  reference  to  Ewe,  Twi  and  Ga). 
Hamburg,  1911. 

76.  Westermann,  D.  A  study  of  the  Ewe  language.  Oxford,  1930. 

77.  Wilkie,  M.  B.  Ga  Grammar.  London,  1930. 

78.  Wolseley,  F.  M.  Sir  Garnet.  The  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life.  1903. 

79.  Yzendoorn,  P.  Van.  De  Goudkust.  Hague,  1814. 

On  page  15,  the  following  description  of  cacao  in  the  Gold  Coast 
occurs 

De  Cacao-Boom.  Deze  vindt  men  alhier  mede  in  over  vlord, 
komt  nog  met  minder  moiste  op  dan  dekoffij,  geeft  vokmeerder 
vrucht,  en  minder  moeijelijk  in  de  inzarneling .  De  boter  of  olij 
van  decacao  is  ook  zeer  nuttig  voor  de  huishouding. 

The  Cacao-tree.  This  is  also  found  here  in  abundance, 
it  grows  with  even  less  trouble  than  coffee,  gives  even  more 
fruit,  and  is  less  difficult  to  reap.  The  fat  or  oil  of  cacao  is  also 
very  useful  in  housekeeping. 

80.  Zoller,  H.  Das  Togoland  u.  die  Sklavenkuste .  Berlin,  1885. 

81.  The  British  Empire  :  12  volumes.  London,  1928. 

The  following  concern  the  Gold  Coast  :  — 

Vol.  I  No.  8.  Tropical  Africa  by  Right  Honourable  Sir  F. 
Lugard  and  J.  C.  Maxwell. 

Vol.  II.  The  Story  of  the  Empire  by  Sir  C.  Lucas. 

Vol.  III.  The  Constitution,  Administration  and  Laws  of  the 

Empire  by  Professor  A.  B.  Keith. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Resources  of  the  Empire  and  their  Development 

by  E.  Lewin. 

Vol.  V.  Health  Problems  of  the  Empire  by  Dr.  A.  Balfour  and 

Dr.  H.  H.  Scott. 

* 

Vol.  VI.  The  Press  and  Communications  of  the  Empire  by 

J.  Saxon  Mills. 

Vol.  VII.  The  Trade,  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  the  Empire 

by  Sir  C.  McLeod  and  Professor  A.  W.  Kirkaldy. 

Vol.  VIII.  Makers  of  the  Empire  by  H.  Gunn. 

Vol.  IX.  The  Native  Races  of  the  Empire  by  Sir  G.  Lagden. 

82.  Papers  relating  to  Native  Administration  Ordinance.  1927-28 
,  — Sessional  Paper  No.  13. 

83.  Despatches  relating  to  Shea-nut  Industry  in  Northern  Territories. 
1929-30— Sessional  Paper  No.  11. 

84.  Customs  relating  to  the  Tenure  of  Land,  official  report,  1895. 

85.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  marketing  of  West  African  Cocoa. 

86.  The  Gold  Coast  Handbook,  1937. 

87.  Annual  Reports,  Gold  Coast  Government. 
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THE  WAR  YEARS 
Introduction 

9  % 

When,  in  the  18  months  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  coming 
calamity  spread  its  shadows  across  Europe  and  the  world,  the  people 
of  the  Gold  Coast  began  to  feel  a  new  unity  as,  with  firm  resolve,  they 
prepared  to  play  their  part  in  resisting  aggression.  This  resolve  took 
practical  shape,  first  in  the  extensive  preparations  made  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  and  later  in  the  role  which  the  Gold  Coast  played 
during  the  war  itself. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1939,  on  the  eve  of  war,  a  serious  earthquake 
shook  Accra.  It  was  the  most  disastrous  in  the  history  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  Though  only  16  persons  were  killed  and  133  injured  there  was 
great  damage  to  property,  and  thousands  were  rendered  homeless. 
There  was  much  misery  and  distress,  but  no  panic.  Relief  measures 
were  carried  out  immediately  and  with  the  co-operation  of  all  sections 
of  the  population.  The  Gold  Coast  Regiment  of  the  Royal  West 
African  Frontier  Force  built  temporary  shelters  for  the  homeless,  and 
Missions  and  others  accommodated  many  in  schools  and  elsewhere. 
A  fund  was  opened  and  generously  subscribed.  The  demolition  of  the 
many  damaged  and  dangerous  buildings  was  undertaken'by  the  Accra 
Town  Council.  At  the  same  time  active  steps  were  taken  to  start  a 
new  Rehousing  Scheme  (described  in  Part  II,  Chapter  7,  section  3). 

The  quick  and  decisive  action  taken  to  meet  this  disaster  provided 
an  early  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
Gold  Coast  for  concerted  action— a  capacity  which  was  to  be  shown 
again  and  again  during  the  course  of  the  war. 

On  the  declaration  of  war,  pledges  of  service  and  support  poured 
in  from  all  parts.  Men  rushed  to  recruiting  offices  to  enlist.  The 
reorganization  and  expansion  of  the  West  African  armed  forces  was 
accelerated.  Southern  Rhodesia  gave  valuable  assistance  in  provi¬ 
ding  European  Officers  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers  for  the  new 
military  units.  Anti-German  feeling  was  strong  and  at  least  one 
State  Council,  following  native  custom,  “  tried  ”  Hitler  and  found 
him  guilty  on  12th  September,  1939. 

The  Governor,  Sir  Arnold  Hodson,  summed  up  the  situation  in  his 
speech  to  Legislative  Council  at  its  Budget  session  in  March,  1940, 
by  quoting  the  words  used  by  Sir  Hugh  Clifford  in  1914  :  “  The  Gold 
Coast  has  shown,  in  a  practical  manner,  not  only  its  willingness,  but 
its  ability  to  render  services  of  material  value  to  the  Mother  Country 
in  the  present  crisis,  and  its  people,  of  all  ranks  and  classes  have  vied 
with  one  another  to  evince  the  genuine  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  by 
which  they  are  animated.” 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  a  censorship  organization  was  established, 
trading  with  the  enemy  was  prohibited,  and  various  controls,  includ¬ 
ing  control  of  food  and  oil  supplies  and  of  currency  movements  and 
financial  transactions,  were  introduced.  An  Information  Office  was 
opened  and  developed  considerably,  adapting  itself  to  the  various 
phases  of  the  war,  and  finally  to  the  needs  of  the  post-war  period. 
Extensive  measures  were  also  undertaken  towards  the  co-ordination 
of  the  economic  effort  of  the  Gold  Coast  with  that  of  the  Empire  in 
general. 
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The  Gold  Coast  Armed  Forces 

The  official  history  of  the  part  played  by  Gold  Coast  forces 
during  the  war  is  in  course  of  preparation,  but  a  brief  account  will 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  armed  forces  which  had  hitherto  been  under  local  control 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  War  Office,  which  took  over 
responsibility  for  their  direction  and  administration  and  for  the 
expenditure  involved.  The  military  forces  in  West  Africa  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  General  Officer  Commanding  in  1940.  The 
naval  forces  were  under  command  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  South 
Atlantic,  and  the  Royal  Air  Force  units  were  under  the  Air  Officer 
Commanding,  West  Africa.  The  Gold  Coast  made  an  annual  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  of  £182,623  which  was  125  per  cent  of 
the  estimated  total  of  ordinary  military  expenditure  and  contribution 
towards  Army  pensions  for  the  financial  year  1st  April,  1939  to  31st 
March,  1940. 

The  mobilization  of  the  armed  forces,  including  the  Naval 
Volunteer  Force,  was  completed  before  the  end  of  August,  1939. 
The  second  battalion  was  raised  in  September,  920  men  offering 
themselves  within  four  days  of  the  request  to  Native  Authorities 
in  the  Northern  Territories  to  recruit  them.  This  battalion  was 
one  of  the  three  which  sailed  to  East  Africa  on  1st  June,  1940, 
and  which  fought  in  the  Abyssinian  campaign  as  the  24th  (West 
African)  Brigade.  This  Brigade,  as  part  of  the  12th  (African) 
Division,  formed  the  spearhead  of  the  historic  crossing  of  the  Juba 
north  of  Gelib  in  February,  1941.  The  Brigade  then  joined  the 
Western  arm  of  the  pincer  movement,  entering  Abyssinia  from  the 
south,  fighting  in  the  area  of  the  Abyssinian  lakes,  the  Omo  River, 
Lekemti  and  the  Didessa  River  before  returning  in  November,  1941, 
covered  with  honour,  to  the  Gold  Coast.  A  considerable  body  of 
pioneer  troops  was  maintained  in  North  Africa.  By  February,  1943, 
the  Regiment  had  won  five  D.S.O.s  (including  one  bar),  eighteen 
M.C.s  (including  one  bar),  eight  M.B.E.s,  three  D.C.M.s,  two 
B.E.M.s  and  ten  M.M.s.  During  1943,  a  further  contingent  of  Gold 
Coast  troops  proceeded  overseas  as  part  of  the  West  African 
Division  which  played  an  important  role  in  the  recapture  of  Burma 
from  the  Japanese.  The  full  story  of  the  remarkable  achievements 
of  that  Division,  when  it  is  recorded,  will  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  African  troops  who  so  well  maintained  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers  who  fought  in  the  first  world  war. 

These  commitments,  and  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  forces  within  West  Africa  itself,  laid  upon  Government  a 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility  for  recruitment.  The  response  of  the 
people  was  magnificent.  A  call  for  1,800  recruits  from  the  Northern 
Territories  between  May  and  October,  1940,  produced  7,500  volunteers. 
Unfortunate^  the  high  incidence  of  yaws  precluded  the  acceptance  of 
80  per  cent  of  them.  During  1941,  some  20,000  recruits  were  enlisted 
from  all  parts  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  that  year  it  was  decided 
to  form  an  Ashanti  infantry  battalion  :  recruits  for  infantry  units 
had  hitherto  been  drawn  very  largely  from  the  tribesmen  of  the 
Northern  Territories  and  from  French  Territory.  During  1942,  a 
further  11,000  recruits  were  enlisted,  including  a  high  proportion 
of  tradesmen.  In  1943,  the  military  authorities  estimated  their 
requirements  as  8,500  men  per  year  to  maintain  existing  units.  In 
the  event,  a  further  10,000  recruits  were  enlisted  in  1943,  but 
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recruitment  decreased  in  1944,  and  was  suspended  in  June,  1945.  The 
total  numbers  of  Gold  Coast  Africans  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
during  the  war  years  was  over  65,000,  including  the  pre-war  force 
of  1,470,  the  small  Gold  Coast  membership  of  the  West  African  Naval 
Service,  and  the  Gold  Coast  men  of  the  West  African  Air  Corps. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  war  all  recruitment  was  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Compulsory  Service  Regulations  were  enacted 
in  June,  1940,  but  in  practice  they  were  applied  only  to  Europeans. 
When,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  recruitment  would  be 
necessary  for  a  period  of  unknown  but  probably  considerable  duration, 
and  on  a  scale  not  previously  envisaged,  it  was  decided  to  introduce 
a  Compulsory  Service  Ordinance.  This  was  enacted  in  June,  1941, 
and  provided  not  only  for  recruitment  but  also  for  subsequent  rein¬ 
statement  in  civil  employment,  and  for  a  number  of  other  matters. 
The  subject  of  demobilization  is  dealt  with  in  Part  II,  Chapter  2. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  Naval  Volunteer  Force 
and  the  West  African  Naval  Service.  Some  reference  to  the  reserve 
and  civil  defence  forces  is  also  appropriate.  There  was  an  immediate 
and  gratifying  response  for  volunteers  to  serve  in  the  European 
Volunteer  Reserve,  and  a  Home  Guard  was  formed  containing  both 
European  and  African  units  and  reached  a  total  strength  of  2,300 
during  1942,  decreasing  in  strength  in  the  succeeding  years  as  the 
military  situation  rendered  the  need  for  it  less  pressing.  During 
1942,  civil  defence  measures  were  considerably  expanded  and  .  ^proved. 
A  full-time  paid  Fire  Service  was  established,  and  a  Fire-Fighting 
Training  School  was  opened  at  Sekondi. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  at  Takoradi  and  later 
at  Accra  were  events  of  considerable  importance  and,  the  units  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  stationed  in  those  places  played  an  important  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  West  African  coast  and  ships  at  sea.  The  United 
States  Army  Air  Force  established  a  servicing  station  at  Accra 
airport  in  1941  as  part  of  a  ferry  service  for  aircraft  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Middle  East  and  took  over  and  expanded  a  nearby  camp 
which  was  being  built  by  Government  for  the  Royal  Air  Force.  Pan- 
American  Airways  operated  a  commercial  service  between  Bathurst 
and  Khartoum. 

The  West  African  Air  Corps  was  formed  in  1944,  and  by  the  end  of 
1945,  its  strength  in  African  ranks  was  1,589.  They  played  a  valuable 
part  as  ground  staff  for  the  Royal  Air  Force  in  West  Africa.  In 
January,  1946,  the  West  African  Council  agreed  that  the  West  African 
Airways  Corporation  should  be  retained  so  long  as  the  Royal  Air 
Force  remained  in  West  Africa.  Its  future  is  therefore  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

The  Resident  Minister ,  the  War  Council  and  Government 

In  December,  1940,  the  West  African  Governors’  Conference,  which 
had  been  constituted  shortly  before  the  war,  was  reorganized  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  the  changing  requirements  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  This  Conference  remained  the  sole  co-ordinating  machinery, 
within  West  Africa,  of  the  four  British  West  African  dependencies 
until  the  appointment  in  June,  1942,  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Viscount  Swinton,  g.b.e.,  m.c.,  to  be  Resident  Minister  of  Cabinet 
rank  in  West  Africa.  Lord  Swinton  established  his  headquarters  in 
a  part  of  Achimota  College  in  July  and  immediately  formed  a  West 
African  War  Council  comprising,  under  his  chairmanship,  the  four 
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West  African  Governors,  the  General  Officer  Commanding-in-Chief, 
West  Africa,  the  Flag  Officer  Commanding,  West  Africa,  and  the 
Air  Officer  Commanding,  West  Africa.  The  three  Service  chiefs, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Resident  Minister,  were  constituted 
as  the  Service  Members’  Committee  of  the  War  Council.  At  first 
the  War  Council  and  the  Governors’  Conference  operated  side  by- 
side,  dealing  respectively  with  matters  affecting  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  matters  of  purely  civil  concern.  It  was  found  in 
practice,  however,  that  this  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory,  and, 
following  the  example  of  the  Service  Members,  the  four  Governors, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Resident  Minister,  were  constituted 
the  Civil  Members’  Committee  of  the  War  Council,  and  the  Governors’ 
Conference  went  into  abeyance.  In  April,  1943,  the  Supply  and 
Production  Committee  of  the  War  Council  was  set  up,  and  the  four 
Governors  also  served  on  this  Committee.  Lord  Swinton  was 
succeeded  in  October,  1944  by  Captain  the  Right  Honourable  H.  H. 
Balfour,  m.c.,  m.p.,  who  was  created  a  Baron  in  the  King’s  Birthday 
Honours  in  the  following  year.  Lord  Balfour  left  the  Gold  Coast  in 
July,  1945,  and 'the  post  of  Resident  Minister  in  West  Africa  was 
discontinued.  The  War  Council  held  its  18th  and  last  meeting 
in  January,  1945.  During  these  meetings,  an  immense  number  of 
subjects  was  discussed  ranging  from  international  relations  and 
other  matters  closely  affecting  war  strategy  to  supplies  of  cattle 
and  cotton  piece  goods. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  was  made  to  discontinue  the  post  of 
Resident  Minister,  it  was  announced  in  Parliament  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  establish  a  West  African  Council  of  which  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  be  Chairman  and  the  Governors  members.  The 
permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Conference  was  accordingly  established 
in  Accra,  and  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  its  cost  were  provided  by 
Parliament. 

The  Gold  Coast  Secretariat  also  underwent  some  modification 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  the  volume  of  work  arising  out  of  the 
war,  and  a  War/Economic  Branch,  under  a  supernumerary  Senior 
Assistant  Colonial  Secretary,  was  created  early  in  1942.  This  branch 
functioned  until  a  full-time  Director  of  Supplies  was  attached  to  the 
Secretariat,  relieving  the  War/Economic  Branch  of  its  supply  work. 
The  supernumerary  post  of  Senior  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  was 
abolished  and  the  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  who  dealt  with  the 
remaining  War/Economic  matters  came  directly  under  the  Under¬ 
secretary.  The  branch  was  dissolved  in  November,  1945. 

Sir  Arnold  Hodson,  k.c.m.g.,  was  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  until 
late  in  1941  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Alan  Burns,  g.c.m.g. 

The  latter  administered  the  Government  of  Nigeria  during  the 
early  part  of  1942  during  the  absence  on  leave  of  Sir  Bernard 
Bourdillon,  g.c.m.g. 

Colonel  the  Right  Honourable  Oliver  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  paid  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the  Gold  Coast  in 
September,  1943.  It  was  at  the  time  of  this  visit  that  the  Governor 
was  presented  with  a  memorandum  for  submission  to  His  Majesty 
the  King  in  Council  containing  proposals  for  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  country  and  signed  by  members  of  the  Joint  Provincial 
Council  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  Confederacy  Council  of  Ashanti, 
and  by  Municipal  Members  of  the  Legislative  Council.  From  this 
memorandum  sprang  the  new  Constitution  which  became  law  in  1946. 
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Economic  Activities 

The  war  necessitated  a  three-fold  policy  of  supply  : — 

(a)  the  progressive  reduction  of  demands  on  Great  Britain  for 
supplies  urgently  needed  there  ; 

( b )  the  development  of  local  production  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent ; 

(c)  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  to  meet  the  emergency  which 
might  arise  in  consequence  of  sudden  changes  in  the  numbers 
and  distribution  of  troops. 

As  regards  the  import  of  essential  supplies  not  available  from  local 
sources,  in  April,  1941,  the  Secretariat  of  the  West  African  Governors’ 
Conference  took  over  the  co-ordination  of  the  requirements  of  the 
four  West  African  Colonies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a  Supply 

Centre  was  established  at  Lagos.  Its  objects  included  the  following  : — 

« 

(a)  the  consolidation  of  lists  of  essential  imports,  and  the 
collation  of  information  regarding  stocks,  annual  con¬ 
sumption,  possibilities  of  local  production,  sources  of  oversea 
supply  ; 

(Jo)  the  making  of  block  demands  on  His  Majesty’s  Government 
for  these  supplies. 

This  Centre  dealt  with  the  requirements  of  the  whole  of  West 
Africa.  In  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Local  Supplies  Co-ordination  Com¬ 
mittee  was  set  up  to  co-ordinate  supply  policy  and  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  This  Committee  was  replaced  in  March,  1942  by  the  Gold 
Coast  Supply  Board  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Under-Secretary. 

The  West  African  Supply  Centre  was  merged  in  the  Resident 
Minister’s  Secretariat  at  Accra  shortly  after  Lord  Swinton’s  arrival, 
and  a  Supply  and  Production  Committee  of  the  War  Council  was  set 
up  in  March,  1943.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Chandler,  c.b.e.,  m.c.,  e.d., 
Comptroller  of  Customs,  was  appointed  full-time  Director  of  Supplies 
in  the  Gold  Coast  in  1942  and  supply  matters  ceased  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Customs  Department.  A  West  African  Produce  Control  Board 
was  established  by  reconstitution  of  the  West  African  Cocoa  Control 
Board. 

After  the  application  to  the  Colonies  of  Lease-Lend  towards  the 
end  of  1941,  a  number  of  bulk  orders  for  motor  vehicles,  iron, 
steel,  etc.,  were  placed  for  supply  from  America.  Lend-Lease 
facilities  were,  however,  withdrawn  as  regards  civil  supplies  and 
orders  were  placed  for  cash. 

The  ever-increasing  control  of  commodities,  involving  the 
submission  of  detailed  statements  of  the  Colony’s  requirements  and 
in  many  cases  the  placing  of  bulk  orders  on  Government  account, 
threw  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Supplies  Department.  A  Director  of 
Road  Transport  was  appointed  in  1943  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  distributing  the  limited  supplies  of  transport,  spare  parts  and 
accessories. 

Generally  speaking,  essential  imports  were  received  in  sufficient 
quantities  throughout  the  war.  There  was  an  acute  shortage  of 
fishing  materials  and  of  paper  required  for  educational  books  during 
1944  and  subsequently.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  difficulties 
have  been  experienced  principally  in  respect  of  building  materials, 
foodstuffs  and  textiles. 

Price  control  was  established  early  in  the  war  and  enforced  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  police  until  in  1944  price  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  assist  them. 
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Cocoa 

The  last  pre-war  year  had  shown  a  reduced  output  of  cocoa  by 
comparison  with  the  previous  record  year,  but  the  1939-40  season’s 
crop,  which  was  bought  by  His  Majesty’s  Government,  was  within 
5,000  tons  of  the  previous  record  of  300,000  tons.  The  announcement 
in  November,  1939,  that  the  Home  Government  would  purchase  the 
whole  crop  at  a  fixed  price  was  a  stabilizing  influence  of  very 
considerable  importance,  particularly  in  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
market  during  the  early  war  years.  The  local  control  of  purchase 
involved  in  this  decision  was  undertaken  by  the  Director  of 
Agriculture  and  the  scheme  worked  smoothly  from  the  start.  He 
received  valuable  assistance  from  the  Gold  Coast  Cocoa  Control 
Advisory  Committee.  In  September,  1942,  the  administration  of  the 
scheme  was  taken  over  by  the  West  African  Produce  Control  Board. 
Local  Co-operative  Societies  were  used  to  the  full  in  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  and,  in  1944,  a  Department  of  Co-operation  was  formed  and 
took  over  all  co-operative  work  from  the  Agricultural  Department. 
The  purchase  of  the  crop  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  continued 
throughout  the  period  of  hostilities  in  spite  of  foreseeable  shipping 
difficulties  and  the  likelihood  that  part  of  the  crop  might  have  to  be 
destroyed.  These  difficulties  were  partially  overcome  by  the  provision 
of  additional  storage  accommodation  and  by  the  use,  after  March, 
1943,  of  a  small  portion  of  the  crop  for  the  extraction  of  cocoa  butter. 
By  the  end  of  November  in  the  same  year,  1,350  tons  of  cocoa  butter 
had  been  prepared,  nearly  50  per  cent  of  it  by  African  manufacturers. 
This  arrangement  was  suspended  in  1944  as  soon  as  it  became  clear 
that  shipping  was  available  for  the  whole  crop. 

The  price  of  cocoa  rose  slightly  during  the  war  years  and  very 
sharply  after  the  war.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  recent 
increase  of  price  (see  Part  II,  Chapter  6). 

Production  has  been  maintained  at  approximately  the  pre-war 
figure  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  but  has  at  times  fallen,  as  for 
example  in  1943-44  when  the  main  crop  amounted  to  185,000  tons.  This 
fall  in  production  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  economic 
considerations  and  to  the  incidence  of  “  dieback  ”  disease  and  its 
manifestation  known  as  “  swollen  shoot  Research  showed  that 
this  virus  was  the  gravest  disease  menace  to  cocoa  yet  known.  Every 
possible  measure  was  adopted  to  counteract  the  spread  of  the  disease 
and  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it.  Scattered  outbreaks  were  subjected 
to  special  treatment,  cocoa  free  areas  were  created  as  barriers  to  the 
spread  of  the  disease  from  the  affected  areas,  the  transport  of  cocoa 
seeds  and  plants  from  such  areas  was  rigidly  controlled,  and  a  number 
of  cocoa  beans  was  imported  from  Trinidad.  Unfortunately  it  was 
difficult  to  impress  upon  farmers  the  gravity  of  this  menace  to  the 
main  export  crop  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  their  co-operation  in 
measures  of  control  was  not  always  as  willing  or  as  great  as  it  might 
have  been.  The  Central  Cocoa  Research  Station  at  Tafo,  which  in  1944 
was  placed  under  control  of  the  West  African  Cacoa  Research  Institute, 
rendered  valuable  service  in  combatting  the  disease. 

An  initial  survey  of  the  cocoa  growing  areas  of  the  Gold  Coast 
was  completed  in  August,  1945.  The  information  obtained  revealed 
more  precisely  than  had  previously  been  known  the  extent  of  disease 
infection,  and  made  possible  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  control. 
Intensified  propaganda  was  directed  towards  winning  greater 
co-operation  from  the  farmers  themselves. 


Cocoa  Farming. 
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Timber  ' 

As  regards  the  production  of  timber,  the  policy  during  the  pre¬ 
war  years  had  been  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  Forestry 
Department  on  the  conservation  of  the  country’s  forest  resources, 
upon  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  future  of  agriculture 
depend.  By  the  early  part  of  1939  the  work  of  selecting,  demarcating 
and  constituting  essential  forest  reserves  in  the  Colony  and  Ashanti 
was  almost  completed  and,  attention  was  turned  to  the  development 
of  forest  resources  in  these  territories  and  to  the  conservation  of 
forest  and  the  planting  of  trees  in  deforested  areas  in  the  Northern 
Territories. 

The  Gold  Coast  timbers  displayed  at  the  Empire  Exhibition  at 
Glasgow  had  evoked  favourable  comment.  During  1940,  under  the 
pressure  of  war  conditions,  the  export  of  logs,  lumber  and  sawn  timber 
expanded  rapidly  and  the  local  demand  for  timber  for  various  purposes 
especially  for  the  building  requirements  of  the  fighting  services, 
increased  greatly.  These  purposes  included  wooden  buildings,  , 
telegraph  poles,  railway  sleepers,  tool-handles,  furniture,  fuel-wood, 
roofing-shingles,  wooden  pegs,  and  other  articles,  and  involved  the 
use  of  over  a  dozen  species  of  local  timber.  As  some  of  these  uses 
required  creosote-treated  timber,  the  preservation  plant  at  Takoradi 
was  extended  in  1939. 

Demand  generally  exceeded  available  supplies  and  a  measure 
of  control  was  therefore  necessary.  The  Chief  Conservator  of  Forests 
was  given  the  necessary  powers  under  the  Defence  Regulations,  early 
in  1942,  to  control  the  local  timber  industry  and  a  Timber  Advisory 
Committee  was  appointed  to  assist  him.  As  a  result,  regulations 
were  put  into  force  in  May,  1942,  introducing  a  system  of  licensing 
dealers  in  pitsawn  timber,  maximum  prices  for  standing  trees  and 
protection  for  immature  trees  of  valuable  species.  Prices  were 
fixed  for  Service  timber  supplies.  A  useful  barometer  of  the  state  of 
the  industry  by  the  early  part  of  1943  is  provided  by  the  figures  for  the 
Kumasi  Timber  Producers  Co-operative  Society  which,  at  that  time, 
was  handling  11,000  pieces  of  timber  monthly  :  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year’s  working,  the  Society  had  already  declared  a  5-per  cent  dividend 
in  addition  to  a  bonus  to  members  of  ltd.  per  piece  of  timber  brought 
in.  A  number  of  other  Co-operative  Societies  concerned  with  timber 
production  were  started  during  the  war.  The  Government  sawmill 
at  Kumasi  which  began  operation  in  September,  1942,  provided  a 
valuable  training  ground  for  sawmill  mechanics.  During  1944,  the 
output  of  this  mill  averaged  16,500  cubic  feet  a  month,  increasing  to 
18,000  cubic  feet  a  month  in  1945.  The  quantity  of  pitsawn  timber 
handled  by  the  Forestry  Department  during  1945  averaged  76,000  cubic 
feet  a  month,  with  a  peak  figure  of  94,000  cubic  feet. 

The  increasing  demand  for  mahogany  logs  taxed  rail  and  harbour 
facilities  to  their  utmost.  Exports  were  mainly  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States. 

The  world-wide  shortage  of  timber  indicates  that  the  local  industry 
has  before  it  a  long  period  of  prosperity. 

Mining 

In  the  field  of  mining,  the  local  deposits  of  bauxite  and  manganese 
assumed  special  importance  during  the  war  in  view  of  the  need  of 
aluminium  and  manganese  steels.  A  bauxite  mine  was  opened  up  in 
the  Dunkwa  district  of  the  Colony  in  1941.  Demands  for  both  minerals 
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increased  considerably  during  the  early  part  of  1942  and,  measures 
were  taken  to  increase  the  production  of  these  ores  and  to  provide 
adequate  transport  to  port  and  shipping  space  for  them.  A  new 
bauxite  mine  was  opened  up  at  Ejuanema  near  Mpraeso  in  1942  and, 
construction  of  a  railway  to  the  mine  in  the  Dunkwa  district  was 
undertaken  in  1943  and  1944.  For  the  war  years,  the  export  of 
manganese  reached  a  total  of  nearly  3,000,000  tons  and  that  of  bauxite 
nearly  377,000  tons. 

The  winning  of  diamonds  was  also  regarded  as  an  important 
contribution  to  the  war  effort,  for  the  industrial  diamonds  of  the 
Gold  Coast  were  urgently  required  in  the  manufacture  of  machine 
tools  and  of  munitions.  The  outbreak  of  war  caused  a  temporary 
decrease  of  output,  the  figure  for  1939  being  1,087,651  carats  valued  at 
£464,438  as  against  the  1938  figures  of  1,296,763  carats  valued  at  £548,027. 
During  the  war  years,  however,  output  was  well  maintained  and  a 
total  of  6,097,000  carats  was  produced  throughout  the  period  of 
hostilities. 

The  production  of  gold  showed  a  steady  increase  in  the  pre-war 
years,  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  itself.  The  figures  for  1939 
were  782,270  fine  ounces  valued  at  £3,323,085  (at  par).  The  peak  was 
reached  in  1941,  but  shortage  of  machinery  and  consumable  stores, 
especially  explosives,  led  to  an  inevitable  decrease  thereafter  and  some 
companies  were  obliged  to  close  down.  During  .1943,  it  became 
necessary  to  restrict  transport  for  fuel  and  stores  required  for  gold 
mining  companies,  and  a  scheme  was  introduced  for  the  concentration 
of  the  West  African  gold  mining  industry.  Under  this  scheme  seven 
mines  remained  in  production  and  four  were  placed  on  a  care  and 
maintenance  basis.  Three  other  companies  had  already  gone  out 
of  production  since  the  end  of  1942.  The  total  production  of  gold  for 
the  war  years  was  4,266,000  ounces. 


Other  products  can  be  mentioned  only  briefly  in  this  review.  The 
war  resulted  in  the  development  of  certain  new  industries,  some  of 
which  may  establish  themselves  in  times  of  peace,  whilst  others  have 
already  passed  into  history  or  show  signs  of  doing  so  in  the  near  future. 
The  by-products  of  cocoa  produced  during  the  war  years  were  cocoa 
butter,  fat,  soap  and  candles.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
local  production  of  foodstuffs.  Vegetable  farms  were  established- 
at  centres  such  as  Nsawam,  Sekondi,  Kumasi,  Tamale,  Tafo,  Assuansi, 
Kpeve  and  Aburi,  and  by  1942  were  producing  300,000  lb.  a  year.  In 
1940  improved  methods  of  curing  fish  were  introduced  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Director  of  Prisons  :  these  made  it  possible  to  preserve 
stocks  of  fish  for  the  non-fishing  seasons  during  which  the  country 
had  formerly  relied  on  imports.  Special  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
production  of  rice.  The  Essiama  rice  factory  produced  260  tons  in 
1942  and  a  further  260  tons  were  bought  in  Togoland.  Other  agricul¬ 
tural  production  included  millet,  copra,  guinea-corn,  groundnuts, 
beans,  peas,  dried  shallots,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  citrus-lime,  grape¬ 
fruit,  sugar,  coffee,  potatoes,  coconuts  and  soya  beans.  Live-stock 
production  was  encouraged  and  in  particular  the  farming  of  pigs. 
Forest  production  included  fibre  for  the  manufacture  of  string,  locally- 
made  rope,  honey,  beeswax,  adhesive  gum,  rattan  canes  and  kapok, 
the  latter  mainly  for  export  for  use  in  floating  equipment.  Tile¬ 
making  and  weaving  were  carried  out  at  Achimota. 
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The  production  of  palm-kernels  was  of  such  importance  that  by 
1943,  three  Administrative  Officers  were  fully  employed  in  stimulating 
it.  Rubber  was  a  disappointment  on  the  whole.  A  small  amount  of 
wild  and  plantation  rubber  was  produced  but,  even  after  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  Board  of  Control  in  1943,  it  proved  impossible  to  reach 
the  target  and  the  export  of  wild  rubber  was  discontinued  in  1945. 

The  banana  industry,  which  is  dependent  upon  fast  and  regular 
shipping,  suffered  a  severe  setback  during  the  war,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  recover  until  the  shipping  situation  has  improved. 

Customs  revenue  was  maintained  at  approximately  the  1939  figure 
during  the  war  years. 


Social  Welfare  and  other  Activities 

In  spite  of  pre-occupation  with  activities  which  made  the  greatest 
and  most  urgent  contribution  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  the  Government  was  active  in  other  fields,  and  especially  in  the 
field  of  Social  Welfare.  The  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Acts 
of  1940  and  1945  provided  additional  stimulus  to  such  developments. 


Health 

The  Medical  Department  lost  the  services  of  many  valuable 
members  of  their  staff  who  joined  His  Majesty’s  Forces  during  the  war, 
and  was  handicapped  in  its  early  years  by  shortages  of  drugs.  In 
addition  to  its  normal  work  the  department  was  called  upon  to  help 
in  the  examination  of  recruits  for  the  Army  and,  later,  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  discharged  soldiers  for  pension  purposes.  In  spite  of  these 
factors,  the  health  services  of  the  Gold  Coast  were  maintained  at  a 
high  level  of  efficiency.  Every  effort  was  made  to  augment  the  staff, 
and  the  department  owed  much  to  the  valuable  assistance  of  many 
British  wives  who  accompanied  their  husbands  to  the  Gold  Coast  and 
took  up  full-time  duties  as  temporary  nursing  sisters.  A  number  of 
medical  students  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  steps  were 
taken  towards  the  opening  of  a  Nurses’  Hostel  and  Training  School, 
for  the  rehousing  of  which  a  grant  of  £48,000  was  obtained  under  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act.  Dispensaries  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  closed  were  kept  on  a  part-time  basis  by  giving 
dispensers  responsibility  for  more  than  one  dispensary.  Maternity 
and  child  welfare  centres  did  excellent  work,  which  grew  during  the 
war  years.  The  early  months  of  the  war  saw  the  appointment  of  the 
first  fully  qualified  African  Nursing  Sister  to  be  in  charge  of  Health 
Visiting  in  Accra.  The  first  qualified  midwife  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Northern  Territories  took  up  her  duties  there  in  1940. 

The  Governor  opened  Cape  Coast  Hospital  in  April,  1940, 
and  during  the  succeeding  years  alterations,  extensions  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  hospital  accommodation  were  made  at  the  Government 
Mental  Hospital,  Accra,  the  Maternity  Hospital,  Accra,  and  the  hospi¬ 
tals  at  Sekondi,  Keta,  Oda,  Dunkwa,  Kumasi,  Tamale,  Takoradi 
and  elsewhere. 

Native  Authorities  took  an  increasing  interest  in  village 
dispensaries  and  assumed  increasing  responsibility  for  them. 

A  valuable  nutritional  enquiry  was  conducted  during  the  early 
war  years. 
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There  were  some  12,000  cases  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  and  some 
1,650  deaths.  The  most  extensive  outbreak  was  in  1945  when  there 
were  9,863  cases  and  1,056  deaths— a  lower  mortality-rate  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  due  to  early  treatment  with  sulphonamide  drugs.  This 
disease  occurs  in  the  Northern  Territories. 

Small-pox  also  gave  trouble,  the  worst  year  being  1942  with  1,995 
cases  and  106  deaths,  mainly  in  the  Northern  Territories. 

Some  ten  fatal  cases  of  Yellow  Fever  occurred  throughout  the 
period. 

A  mass-treatment  campaign  against  yaws  was  started  in  1943  in 
the  Northern  Territories,  with  financial  assistance  provided  under 
the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act.  In  the  Meon  division  of 
the  Dagomba  District,  9,062  persons  were  examined  and  2,095  found  to 
be  infected — an  incidence  of  23-1  per  cent. 

Anti-malarial  drainage  schemes  were  carried  out  in  Takoradi 
and  Accra  by  the  Services,  including  the  United  States  Army,  and 
Government. 

Special  investigations  were  conducted  into  the  incidence  of 
tuberculosis,  phthisis  and  silicosis  and  reports  were  made  by  officers 
of  special  experience  in  these  fields. 

The  anti-trypanosomiasis  campaign,  which  was  already  in 
progress  before  the  war,  was  continued  with  an  encouraging  measure 
of  success.  Selective  clearing  of  the  “  bush  ”  particularly  in  the 
Kamba  valley  in  the  west  of  the  Northern  Territories,  was  found  to 
help  in  the  eradication  of  the  tsetse-fly  which  carried  this  disease. 
The  future  control  of  trypanosomiasis — and  of  its  human  form, 
sleeping  sickness,  in  particular — was  considered  at  a  West  African 
Conference  at  Lagos  in  July,  1943.  This  Conference  provided  one  of 
several  recent  examples  of  successful  co-operation  with  neighbouring 
African  territories  under  French,  Belgian  and  other  Governments. 

The  sanitation  of  towns  and  villages  received  attention,  and 
improvement  was  achieved  with  the  help  of  Native  Authorities,  who 
voted  considerable  sums  for  this  purpose.  A  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Training  School  was  opened  in  Accra  in  1944. 

The  provision  of  pure  water  supplies  was,  until  1942,  under  the 
control  of  a  Water  Supply  Section  of  the  Department  of  Geological 
Survey.  From  1938  to  1942,  the  section  completed  252  dams,  ponds, 
biligas  and  wells  in  the  Northern  Territories  and  many  more  wells 
were  constructed  by  African  masons  and  well-sinkers  trained  by  the 
section.  Shortage  of  staff  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  section  in 
1942,  though  the  Geological  Survey  Department  continued  to  give 
such  attention  as  it  could  to  water  supplies.  In  1943,  a  grant  of  £100,000 
spread  over  six  years  was  made  under  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Act  for  the  establishment  of  a>  Temporary  Water  Supply 
Department  :  in  1944  this  Department,  which  has  since  dropped  its 
“  Temporary  ”,  was  established.  This  new  Department  was  ordered 
to  devote  its  attention  primarily  to  the  Northern  Territories  where 
the  need  was  greatest,  but  plans  were  also  made  for  post-war  develop¬ 
ments  elsewhere.  Many  water  supplies  were  improved  by  Adminis¬ 
trative  Officers  working  when  possible  with  the  advice  of  the  new 
Department,  both  in  the  Colony,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  better- 
watered  Ashanti. 

Piped  water  supplies  for  the  larger  towns  were  maintained  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  throughout  the  period,  and  important 
improvements  and  extensions  were  made. 


A  test  for  sickle-cell  anaemia  being’  made  at  the  Medical  Research  Institute,  Gold  Coast. 
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Housing  and  town  planning  received  close  attention  during  the 
war  and  the  major  developments  in  these  spheres  have  already- 
been  dealt  with  in  this  report  (Part  II,  Chapter  7).  Schemes  for  Town 
Planning  grew  out  of  the  appointment  of  Major  Maxwell  Fry  as  Town 
Planning  Adviser  to  the  Resident  Minister.  A  Town  and  Country 
'Planning  Ordinance  was  enacted  in  1945  and  a  Board,  constituted  under 
its  terms,  immediately  set  to  work  with  the  aid  of  the  valuable  draft 
plans  and  other  preliminary  work  already  done  by  the  Town  Planning 
Adviser.  The  first  planning  areas  to  be  declared  were  Sekondi- 
Takoradi,  Cape  Coast  and  Accra. 

Education 

The  period  covered  by  the  war  years  was  one  of  the  most  formative 
in  the  educational  history  of  this  country. 

The  Committee  which  His  Excellency  the  Governor  appointed 
in  1937  “  to  examine  the  existing  educational  system  in  the  Gold  Coast 
and  to  make  recommendations  where  necessary  for  its  modification  ” 
was  still  sitting  when  war  broke  out,  and  for  a  time  its  deliberations 
had  to  be  suspended.  When,  towards  the  end  of  1941,  the  meetings 
were  resumed,  the  initial  chaos  of  the  early  war  days  had  passed  and 
the  shape  of  things  to  come  could  more  clearly  be  seen.  One  fact 
stood  out,  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  determined  at  all  costs 
to  be  educated.  The  Committee,  accepting  this,  decided  that  the 
major  problem  was  that  of  providing  facilities  for  the  education  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  children  than  existing  schools  could 
accommodate,  and  at  the  same  time  devising  methods  for  raising 
the  standard  of  the  numerous  unsatisfactory  schools  which  had  sprung 
up  without  official  approval  and  in  many  cases  without  official 
knowledge.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was  published  in  January, 
1942.  It  dealt  mainly  with  general  principles,  put  forward  a  construc¬ 
tive  plan  for  the  future  development  of  education  and  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Central  Advisory  Committee  on  Education 
and  of  District  Education  Committees.  The  suggested  constitution 
of  the  Central  Advisory  Committee  was  significant. 

The  progress  in  education  before  that  time  had  largely  been  due 
to  the  close  and  very  real  co-operation  between  Government  and 
Missions,  but  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war,  determined 
attempts  were  being  made  by  the  Chiefs  and  local  communities  to 
provide  facilities  for  primary  education  in  their  districts.  The  schools 
were  of  indifferent  quality,  because  those  who  established  them  had 
little  or  no  experience  of  school  management  and  few  or  no  qualified 
teachers  at  their  disposal  and  were  unable  to  guide  and  advise.  It 
was  important  that  these  efforts  of  the  people  themselves  should  be 
canalised  into  the  main  stream  in-order  to  make  full  use  of  this 
growing  source  of  energy  and  avoid  any  overlapping  or  rivalry. 
Moreover,  through  working  together  with  Government  and  the 
Missions,  Native  Authorities  might  acquire  experience  in  educational 
management. 

The  statutory  composition  of  the  Central  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  maintained  these  principles  ;  its  membership  was  as 
follows 

(1)  the  Director  of  Education  ( Chairman )  ; 

(2)  the  Principal  of  Achimota  ; 

(3)  three  members  to  represent  Mission  and  other  educational 
societies  ; 
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(4)  a  member  to  represent  the  interests  of  female  education  ; 

(5)  three  Africans,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Paramount  Chief 
and  one  shall  represent  Ashanti  ; 

(6)  one  African  to  represent  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Central  Advisory  Committee  met  for  the  first  time  in 
February,  1942.  It  meets  four  times  a  year  ;  its  duties  are  to  advise 
the  Director  of  Education  on  the  detailed  working  out  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  advancement  of  education  as  set  out  in  the  1937-41 
report,  and  on  any  other  educational  problems. 

Before  the  end  of  1942  arrangements  were  well  in  hand  for  the 
formation  of  an  experimental  District  Education  Committee  under  a 
Paramount  Chief,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Education  Committee 
itself,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  of  the 
Central  Advisory  Committee.  His  State  had  an  efficient  Native 
Administration  and  Native  Administration  Treasury — both  essential 
for  the  successful  functioning  of  a  District  Education  Committee. 
The  Committee  included  representatives  of  Government,  the  Native 
Authority  and  the  Educational  Units,  and  a  representative  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Teachers’  Union.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  an 
educational  survey  of  the  State  was  necessary  before  the  District 
Education  Committee  could  carry  out  its  function,  and  this  the 
Paramount  Chief  undertook.  In  readiness  for  future  District  Educa¬ 
tion  Committees,  the  Education  Department  then  made  plans  for  a 
complete  educational  survey  of  the  whole  country,  designed  to  secure 
detailed  information  concerning  all  existing  schools,  no  matter  how 
indifferent  their  quality,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  additional  infant 
and  infant-junior  schools  required  in  each  Native  State,  or  groups 
of  States,  and  to  provide  guidance  in  selecting  localities  in  which  to 
establish  new  senior  primary  schools.  Thus,  when  later  District 
Education  Committees  came  into  being,  it  was  possible  to  provide 
them  with  reports  on  the  survey,  accompanied  by  maps  of  the  districts 
which  they  served.  The  interest  which  the  activities  of  the  survey 
teams  (an  Education  Officer,  selected  Government  Teachers  and 
Representatives  nominated  by  the  Native  States  concerned)  aroused 
in  education,  was  very  great,  especially  in  rural  areas,  and  facilitated 
the  formation  of  the  District  Education  Committees. 

By  the  end  of  1945,  fourteen  District  Education  Committees  had 
been  established.  The  Committees  are  at  present  purely  advisory, 
advising  the  Native  Authorities  concerning  the  allocation  of  their 
grants  for  educational  purposes,  and  of  the  granfs  made  available 
to  them  by  Government.  But  from  their  inception  it  has  been 
recognized  that  they  represent  the  beginnings  of  local  education 
authorities  which  may  eventually  take  over  the  responsibility  for  the 
local  administration  of  education.  This  postulates  the  necessity 
of  a  well-run  State  Treasury,  and  only  in  States  which  can  provide 
such  Treasuries  has  the  formation  of  District  Education  Committees 
been  allowed. 

And  so  the  machinery  for  a  systematic  and  orderly  development 
of  primary  education  was  set  up.  Such  development,  however, 
required  increased  financial  resources  and  a  greater  number  of 
teachers.  On  these  the  speed  of  expansion  inevitably  depends. 

At  this  critical  point  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act 
was  passed  and  Government’s  available  funds  were  considerably 
augmented.  The  additional  money  made  possible  the  extension  of 


Surveying-  at  the  Engineering  School,  Achimota  College. 
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the  existing  teacher- training  colleges,  and  eight  new  two-year  teacher¬ 
training  colleges  were  planned.  By  the  end  of  1945,  three  of  these 
had  opened  and  the  total  number  of  teacher-students  in  training  had 
increased  from  568  in  1939  to  831  in  1945.  The  number  was  still 
inadequate  for  the  increase  of  school-children.  The  number  of 
primary  schools  recorded  in  1939  was  447  Assisted  and  509  known  non- 
Assisted  and  m  1945,  507  Assisted  and  2,008  known  non-Assisted.  The 
enrolment  hau  risen  from  87,502  in  1939  to  184,520  in  1945. 

The  advance  of  girls’  education  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  period.  The  number  of  girls  attending  primary 
schools  rose  from  29,566  in  1939  to  43,448  in  1945.  During  this 
period  forty  new  Domestic  Science  centres  were  opened  at  mixed 
co-educational  senior  schools,  and  twenty-five  new  girls’  schools 
were  approved  by  Government  for  addition  to  the  Assisted  List. 

In  1943  a  scholarships’  scheme  under  the  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Act  was  inaugurated,  for  the  reinforcing  of  the  staffs 
of  the  Educational  Units  in  order  to  provide  suitably  qualified 
personnel  for  the  expansion  schemes.  In  1945  a  second  scholarships’ 
scheme,  financed  by  the  Colonial  Government,  was  started  for 
strengthening  the  staff  of  the  Education  Department.  Under  these 
schemes,  by  the  end  of  1945,  twenty-eight  scholarships  had  been 
awarded  and  their  holders  had  begun  courses  of  higher  education  and 
professional  training  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  and  fifteen  students 
had  completed  Intermediate  Courses  at  Achimota  College. 

Extensions  were  made  to  existing  boys’  secondary  schools.  One 
new  girls’  secondary  school  was  approved  and  assisted.  The  number 
of  students  receiving  secondary  education  in  Assisted  Secondary 
Schools  rose  from  1,031  boys  and  85  girls  in  1939  to  1,267  boys  and  198 
girls  in  1945. 

In  the  Northern  Territories  the  programme  of  development  which 
had  been  under  consideration  before  the  war  went  steadily  forward. 
Four  new  Native  Authority  boarding  schools  were  opened.  The  total 
enrolment  of  children  in  schools  in  the  Northern  Territories  increased 
from  1,183  to  2,365,  the  number  of  girls  from  108  to  450.  In  1943  the 
duplication  of  classes  was  started  at  the  Senior  Boarding  School, 
Tamale.  In  1944  a  Government  Training  College  was  opened  to  train 
teachers  for  the  new  day  schools  of  which  the  first  12  were  scheduled 
to  open  in  1946. 

In  1940  a  large  number  of  the  Achimota  College  buildings  were 
requisitioned  by  the  War  Office  and  became  General  Headquarters, 
West  Africa.  The  Achimota  Primary  School  had  therefore  to  be 
evacuated  to  other  quarters  and  in  December,  1944,  this  section  of 
Achimota,  having  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established, 
was  abolished  to  make  possible  the  extension  of  the  Secondary  and 
University  Classes.  In  1939  there  were  35  students  in  the  University 
Classes  and  in  1945,  106. 

In  1944  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in  the  Colonies  arrived 
in  the  Gold  Coast  and  its  visit  still  further  aroused  the  people’s 
interest  in  the  development  of  education.  The  publication  of  the 
dual  report  in  June,  1945  and  the  discussions  which  resulted  from  it 
have  made  the  people  of  the  Gold  Coast  conscious  of  their  educational 
future  to  an  extent  not  envisaged  even  by  them  before  the  ferment 
of  the  war  period  had  stimulated  their  thought  and  imagination. 
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The  first  African  Deputy  Director  of  Education,  Mr.  Victor  Tettey, 
m.b.e.,  was  appointed  in  1939,  but  unfortunately  Government  lost  his 
valuable  services  through  his  death  in  1941.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  it  has  been  Government’s  consistent  policy  to  fit  as  many  Africans 
as  possible  for  appointment  to  higher  posts.  In  1943  five  Africans  were 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Early  in  1940  the  new  Government  Technical  School  and.  the  three 
Middle  Boarding  Schools  were  taken  over  by  the  Services  and  were 
retained  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Other  schools  handed  over 
for  varying  periods  included  the  Middle  Boarding  Schools  at 
Assuantsi,  Kibi,  and  Mampong,  the  Basel  Mission  Girls’  School  at 
Agogo,  and  Adisadel  College.  The  school-children  also  played  their 
part.  They  collected  rubber,  made  money  contributions,  and  turned 
out  a  variety  of  small  articles  made  from  local  materials  to  help  in 
reducing  imports.  When  demobilization  began,  plans  were  put  into 
operation  for  the  technical  education  of  ex-Army  tradesmen  under  the 
direction  of  a  specially  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Education.  These  plans  included  three  trade  training 
centres  where  six-month  courses  were  given  in  useful  trades. 

The  Broadcasting  and  Information  Departments  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  the  cause  of  education,  not  only  by  broadcasts  and 
cinema  displays  to  schools,  but  by  the  dissemination  of  a  wider  educa¬ 
tion  to  adult  audiences.  The  activities  of  the  Broadcasting 
Department  included  the  transmission  of  messages  from  Gold  Coast 
troops  in  the  Far  East  to  their  relatives  at  home. 

Labour 

From  the  single  labour  exchange  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there 
has  grown  up  a  valuable  and  efficient  Labour  Department  and,  with 
it,  improved  labour  conditions,  more  up-to-date  labour  legislation, 
and  the  systematic  organization  of  labour  on  modern  Trades  Union 
lines. 

By  the  end  of  1939,  rest  camps  were  under  construction  on  labour 
routes  and  a  refuge  at  Salaga  and  labour  control  offices  in  the  North¬ 
ern  Territories,  whence  much  of  the  labour  required  further  south 
migrates,  were  being  built.  The  Department  also  undertook  the 
repatriation  of  destitute  labourers  from  abroad. 

Provincial  Wage  Boards  were  established  and  minimum  wage-rates 
fixed  some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Major  Orde  Browne,  Labour  Adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  visited  the  country  in  1939. 

In  1940  subsidiary  labour  offices  were  opened  in  Bolgatanga  and 
Wa  in  the  Northern  Territories.  The  Labour  Department  assisted  in 
the  successful  replacement  of  Italian  labour  on  the  mines,  in  many 
cases  by  Africans. 

Legislation  was  passed  to  enable  Inspectors  of  Labour  to  appear 
in  Court  on  behalf  of  labourers  claiming  unpaid  wages,  and  a 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Ordinance  was  enacted. 

The  close  of  1941  was  marked  by  serious  strikes  in  the  Western 
Province,  affecting  particularly  the  railway.  The  arrival  of  a  Trades 
Unionist  from  Britain  in  1942,  to  strengthen  the  Department,  was 
none  too  early. 


Linotype  Machines  setting  up  type  at  the  Government  Printing  Department. 
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In  1942  the  Department  made  marked  progress.  Its  Headquarters 
were  moved  from  Kumasi  to  Accra,  leaving  a  branch  office  in  Kumasi 
and  another  office  was  opened  in  Sekondi  from  which  investigations 
were  at  once  started  into  labour  conditions  in  Takoradi  Harbour  and 
the  large  mining  centres  in  the  Western  Province.  The  Department 
secured  the  construction  of  Adiembra  Village — a  model  labour  settle¬ 
ment  with  playing  fields,  market  shelters,  ornamental  trees  and  grass 
plots,  market  gardens  and  a  village  hall— for  labour  in  the  Sekondi- 
Takoradi  area  and  took  over  control  of  the  village  when  it  was  opened 
for  habitation  the  next  year. 

The  year  1942  saw  the  beginning  of  Trades  Unionism  in  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  first  union  to  be  registered  was  the  Western  Province 
Motor  Drivers’  Union,  but  the  most  important  was  the  Railway  Civil 
Servants’  and  Technical  Workers’  Union.  Two  other  unions  applied 
for  registration  during  the  year,  and  the  numbers  increased  in  sub¬ 
sequent-  years. 

The  Railway  Union  gained  so  rapidly  in  influence  and  prestige 
that,  in  1944,  the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  Britain  invited  it  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  World  Trades  Union  Conference .  Mr.  J.  S .Annan 
attended  both  on  that  occasion  and  at  the  continuation  of  the 
Conference  in  Paris  the  following  year. 

In  1943  a  Labour  Officer  was  seconded  to  the  Dunkwa-Awaso 
railway  which  was  then  under  construction.  At  one  time  the  number 
of  labourers  employed  reached  12,000  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  the 
labour  officer’s  efforts  that  all  the  necessary  labour  was  available, 
and  was  properly  cared  for.  As  a  result,  the  scheme  made  rapid 
progress. 

The  Department  conducted  an  increasing  number  of  investigations. 
The  subject  of  these  included  the  conditions  of  labour  employed  by 
sub-contractors  in  the  timber  industry  in  Ashanti  in  1943,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  mine  labour  in  1944,  and  conditions  on  the  gold  mines 
and  in  Ashanti  cocoa  farms  in  1945.  It  carried  out  the  inspection  of 
numerous  smaller  industries,  recovered  unpaid  wages  from  recal¬ 
citrant  employers,  registered  and  found  work  for  applicants  at  labour 
offices,  investigated  and,  where  necessary,  intervened  in  labour  dis¬ 
putes,  handled  increasing  claims  under  .the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Ordinance,  and  when  in  1945  the  fighting  services  and  the  American 
forces  ceased  to  provide  employment  for  large  numbers  of  labourers, 
it  arranged  the  subsidized  repatriation  of  immigrant  workers  from 
Nigeria. 

During  1944  the  Department  interviewed  1,100  ex-Servicemen 
in  Accra  alone,  and  a  Demobilization  Resettlement  Committee  was 
formed  under  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Labour,  and  a  Pen¬ 
sions  Board  was  constituted  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labour  and  dealt  with  3,000  cases  under  the  War 
Pensions  Ordinance  in  its  first  year. 

The  outcome  of  the  formation  of  the  Demobilization  Resettle¬ 
ment  Committee  was  the  arrival  in  May,  1945,  of  the  first 
Resettlement  Officer,  who  became  the  Chief  Resettlement  Officer 
when  three  more  Resettlement  Officers  arrived  later  in  the  year. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  23  Resettlement  Advice  Centres  had  been 
opened  under  Resettlement  Assistants,  and  the  War  Pensions  Board 
was  meeting  weekly  in  the  head  office. 
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Other  developments 

It  would  make  this  summary  far  too  long-  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  recount  the  various  developments  in  other  fields,  such  as 
the  valuable  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Guides,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  British  Council  and  other  non-Government  bodies,  and  of  the 
Government  departments  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
justice,  police,  prisons,  road,  rail  and  postal  communications  and 
other  public  works  not  already  mentioned,  land  administration, 
printing  and  many  other  fields.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Government 
was  not  idle,  and  progress  was  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been 
expected  in  war  conditions,  often  with  depleted  staff,  shortage  of 
materials  and  greatly  increased  responsibilities. 

The  advances  in  local  self-government  are,  however,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  receive  special,  albeit,  brief  mention. 

In  the  Colony,  the  Native  Administration  Treasuries  Ordinance 
was  introduced  in  1939  and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty  States  in  the  Western  Province  had  established  Treasuries  and 
in  one — the  Wasaw  Fiase  State— seven  divisional  treasuries  were 
operating.  In  the  Eastern  Province  the  war  had  seen  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  eight  State  Treasuries  and  four  Divisional  Treasuries.  The 
revenue  figures  had  already  begun  the  upward  trend  which  was  to 
be  so  marked  in  succeeding  years  :  for  example  the  Manya  Krobo 
treasury’s  revenue  increased  during  the  year  by  £4,000  over  the  figure 
for  the  previous  year.  The  tendency  to  spend  a  greater  percentage 
of  available  resources  on  social  services,  and  a  less  percentage  on 
administrative  charges  had  also  begun  to  be  felt.  In  a  number  of 
cases  a  fixed  levy  on  the  subject  of  the  State  or  Division  had  been 
approved.  All  these  developments  were  to  gather  momentum 
throughout  the  war  years. 

Another  welcome  development  was  the  decrease  in  Stool  disputes 
and  the  increasing  number  of  settlements  reached  by  executive  action 
without  recourse  to  law. 

The  close  of  the  last  financial  year  before  the  war  found  the  eleven 
Native  Treasuries  in  the  Northern  Territories  with  surplus  funds  of 
£30,000.  Increasing  attention  was  already  being  given  to  education, 
health,  rural  sanitation,  anti-trypanosomiasis  measures  and  the 
provision  of  water  supplies. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  treasuries  and 
in  their  administration  of  finance  during  the  succeeding  years,  but, 
in  the  Colony  in  particular,  there  were  places  where  suspicion  of  these 
institutions  was  difficult  to  eradicate. 

During  1942  the  Joint  Provincial  Council  of  Chiefs,  still  a  young 
institution  in  the  life  of  the  Colony,  put  forward  the  suggestion  that 
some  form  of  financial  federation  should  be  arranged  between  small 
Native  Administrations.  The  proposal  was  welcomed  and  increas¬ 
ingly  adopted  in  succeeding  years. 

In  Ashanti,  the  young  Confederacy  Council,  at  its  fifth  meeting  in 
November,  1942,  recommended  an  annual  levy,  throughout  Ashanti, 
of  2s.  each  adult  male  and  Is.  each  adult  female ;  two-thirds  of  the 
proceeds  to  be  credited  to  divisional  treasuries  and  the  remaining 
third  to  the  Confederacy’s  funds. 

Increases  in  revenue  throughout  the  war  years  were  marked. 
In  the  Colony  annual  revenue  increased  by  30  per  cent  in  the  last  year 
of  the  war,  and  by  varying  percentages  in  the  earlier  years.  The 
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total  revenue  of  native  treasuries  in  the  Northern  Territories  was 
£68,000  in  1942-43,  £86,000  in  1943-44,  and  £98,000  in  1945-46.  In  Ashanti 
revenue  was  £51,500  in  1942-43,  £110,000  in  1944-45,  and  £135,000 in  1945-46. 

The  institution  of  direct  taxation  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this, 
but,  in  the  Colony  especially,  progress  in  improving  methods  of  col¬ 
lection  was  slow.  In  the  Northern  Territories  an  increase  in  tax 
by  five  Native  Administrations  in  1943  resulted  in  a  rise  in  revenue  of 
£6,270.  The  growing  revenue  figures  were  also  due  to  better  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  a  greater  degree  of  mutual  confidence  and  understanding. 

From  1943  great  strides  were  made  in  the  work  of  Native 
Treasuries  in  Ashanti,  and  Finance  Boards  were  established  in  many 
areas  and  did  excellent  work. 

Although  the  above  figures  of  revenue  do  not  include  Government 
grants,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  latter  acted  as  a  great  spur  to  the 
increased  raising  of  revenue  by  the  Native  Authorities  themselves. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  grants  are  given,  making  their  amount 
dependent  upon  the  financial  acts  of  the  authorities  themselves,  had 
been  outlined  in  Part  III,  Chapter  3. 

These  grants  have  not  only  affected  revenue  figures  but  have  also 
given  increased  impetus  to  the  tendency  to  spend  more  on  develop¬ 
ment  services.  Thus  the  total  expenditure  in  the  Northern  Territo¬ 
ries  in  1945-46  of  £84,936  was  divided  into  £11,220  on  education,  £21,905 
on  water  supplies,  health,  forestry,  agriculture,  and  animal  health, 
£2,534  to  reserve,  and  the  remainder  on  administration  and  miscella¬ 
neous  items. 

In  April,  1945,  Mr.  T.  R.  O.  Mangin,  c.m.g.,  took  office  as  the  first 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Colony,  with  headquarters  at  Cape  Coast, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Native  Authority  and  Native  Courts  (Colony) 
Ordinances,  on  which  he  had  done  so  much  valuable  work,  were 
enacted.  The  latter  Ordinance  resulted  in  a  healthy  reduction  in 
the  number  of  Native  Tribunals  from  the  excessive  total  of  280  to 
148  Native  Courts,  which  disposed  of  45,000  cases  in  their  first  year. 

By  the  end  of  a  year,  58  out  of  63  States  in  the  Colony  had  been 
declared  Native  Authorities  under  the  new  Ordinance  and  26  States 
had  voluntarily  formed  themselves  into  confederacies.  Forty-two 
Native  Authorities  and  Administrations,  representing  61  states, 
had  organized  Treasuries  and  imposed  levies.  Total  revenue  for 
the  year  1945-46  was  £311,292  and  expenditure  was  £310,445. 

In  Ashanti,  in  the  same  year,  in  September,  the  Kumasi  clan 
Courts  were  closed  and  replaced  by  area  Courts  in  the  rural  districts, 
a  Division  “  C  ”  Court  in  Kumasi,  and  the  Kumasi  Divisional  Appeal 
Court. 

There  were  significant  advances,  too,  in  the  development  of  Town 
Councils. 

The  main  step  forward,  however,  was  in  1943.  A  new  Accra  Town 
Council  Ordinance  was  enacted,  giving  the  Town  Council  an  elected 
majority  as  from  1st  April,  1944.  A  Kumasi  Town  Council  was  formed 
the  same  year  under  a  new  enactment.  Cape  Coast  followed  and 
achieved  an  elected  majority  in  1945.  The  Cape  Coast  Town  Council 
erected  a  Town  Hall  in  1940-41,  and  various  minor  improvements 
were  made  elsewhere  in  the  town.  The  amalgamation  of  Sekondi 
and  Takoradi  as  a  single  municipality  gave  the  Town  Council  there 
increased  authority  and  prestige. 

The  percentage  of  the  electorate  which  used  its  vote  in  Kumasi 
was  very  low,  but  in  Cape  Coast,  at  the  first  elections,  41  per  cent  of 
the  electorate  voted. 
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The  revenues  of  some  of  the  Town  Councils  made  rapid  strides. 
A  note  on  this  aspect  is  included  in  Part  III,  Chapter  3,  and  some  war¬ 
time  figures  are  given  in  Appendix  III. 


Finance 

,  .  .  •  ...  -  -  t 

The  main  objects  of  war-time  budgets  were  to  give  priority  to  the 
war  effort  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  services  to  the  public  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  pre-war  level.  There  was  a  slight  deficit  in 
1940-41  but  the  financial  history  of  subsequent  years  has  been 
dominated  by  the  remarkable  buoyancy  of  the  revenue  which 
continually  rose  to  meet  the  demands  of  additional  expenditure. 

The  excesses  of  revenue  occurred  principally  in  Customs  and 
Excise  duties,  fees  of  Court,  Posts  and  Telegraphs  receipts  and  Railway 
and  Harbour  receipts.  • 

Expenditure  also  continued  to  rise,  and  this  was  due  to  five  main 
causes— 


(a)  the  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  and  services 
generally  ; 

( b )  the  need  to  make  increased  provision  for  direct  “  war-effort  ” 
expenditure  on  such  items  as  Civil  Defence,  Supplies, 
Information  and  schemes  aimed  at  increasing  local  pro¬ 
duction  ; 

(c)  increases  in  the  establishment  of  departments  to  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  additional  work  and  responsibility 
which  war  conditions  threw  upon  them  ; 

(d)  provision  for  much  needed  improvements  in  the  standards  of 
Government’s  social  services. 

Amongst  the  important  financial  measures  adopted  during  the 
war  must  be  noted  the  introduction  of  Income  Tax  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  Cost-of-living  Allowances  on  the  other.  Price  and  currency  con 
trol  were  established,  and  steps  taken  to  minimize  the  inflationary 
tendencies  of  these  years. 


The  financial  year  of  the  Gold  Coast  runs  from  1st  April  to  31st 
March.  The  financial  year  1938-39  ended  with  a  surplus  of  £165,581, 
whilst  in  the  following  year  there  was  a  surplus  of  £103,284  and  the 
appreciation  of  investments  brought  in  the  further  sum  of  £73,061. 
The  deficit  in  1940-41  was  £2,794,  but  during  that  year  Legislative 
Council  had  voted  an  outright  gift  of  £100,000  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  an  interest-free  loan  of  £500,000.  A  similar  loan  of 
£300,000  was  made  the  following  year. 

In  the  succeeding  years  there  was  a  healthier  surplus,  the 
amounts,  taking  into  account  appreciations  and  depreciations  in 
Government  investments,  were  as  follows  : — 


1941- 42 

1942- 43 

1943- 44 

1944- 45 


£ 

...  516,746 

...  211,556 

...  168,469 

...  1,341,989 


During  the  war  years  the  Government’s  financial  reserves  rose  to 
some  six  million  pounds.  This  figure  includes  the  interest-free  loans 
to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  country  therefore  faced  the 
difficult  post-war  years  with  a  degree  of  financial  stability  which  may 
be  said  to  augur  well  for  the  period  of  the  Ten-year  Development  Plan. 


Dispensers  at  the  Gold  Coast  Hospital. 
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APPENDIX  I 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 


(1)  IMPORTS 

Particulars  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Principal  Articles 

IMPORTED  INTO  THE  GOLD  COAST  DURING  THE  YEAR  1946 


1946 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

CLASS  I 

! 

£ 

Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

Flour  (wheaten)  . •  . 

cwt. 

101,068 

173,747 

Milk  . 

Spirits 

cwt. 

11,876 

73,667 

Gin  and  Whisky  . 

gal. 

102,244 

128,186 

Sugar  . 

Tobacco 

cwt. 

81,672 

148,268 

Unmanufactured . 

lb. 

1,278,140 

181,016 

Cigarettes  . 

lb. 

1,033,127 

518,125 

CLASS  II 

-v'. 

Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly 

' 

U  NM  ANUF ACTURED 

Coal  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

ton 

107,243 

308,317 

CLASS  III 

\ 

Articles  Wholly  or  Mainly  Manufactured 

* 

A — Textiles 

Apparel,  all  kinds  (a) . 

• .  • 

— 

264,283 

Bags  and  sacks  (not  including  paper  bags) 

No. 

4,303,140 

254,969 

Cotton  piece  goods  .  sq.  yd. 

36,851,740 

2,825,643 

Cotton,  unenumerated  (except  apparel)  ( b ) 
Artificial  silk  piece  goods  (including 

... 

■ - ■ 

283,967 

handkerchiefs,  not  in  the  piece,  but 

excluding  pocket  handkerchiefs)  sq.  yd. 

2,858,418 

377,507 

(a)  Including  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds,  slippers,  cardigans, 
haberdashery  and  millinery,  socks  and  stockings,  hats,  caps, 
bonnets  and  other  headgear,  singlets  and  shirts. 

( b )  Including  velveteen,  sewing  thread,  blankets,  fents,  handkerchiefs 
in  singles,  towels  and  yarns. 
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APPENDIX  I — contd. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS — contd. 


(1)  IMPORTS — contd. 


1946 

Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

CLASS  III— contd. 

£ 

B — Metals 

Electrical  and  telegraphic  apparatus 

Machinery  and  parts  thereof 

... 

— 

196,796 

Electrical  and  Industrial  . 

•  •  • 

— 

208,965 

Mining  and  gold  dredging  . 

Metals 

“ 

678,681 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures  (a) 

Vehicles 

Rail  : 

741,372 

Locomotive  (steam,  etc.)  . 

No. 

15 

43,735 

Carriages,  wagons  and  trucks 

Road  : 

Commercial  motor  vehicles  and  private 

No. 

450 

28,851 

cars  ( b )  . 

No. 

877 

316,289 

Rubber  tyres  and  tubes  (c)  . 

No. 

69,556 

133,950 

C — Miscellaneous 

Cement  . . rr 

ton 

63,129 

363,584 

Chemicals  . 

•  *  • 

- - 

148,721 

Medicines  and  drugs . 

Oils 

•  •  • 

- * 

212,177 

Fuel  . 

gal. 

14,139,695 

284,874 

Motor  spirit  . 

gal. 

8,863,468 

217,394 

Perfumery  . 

•  •  • 

141,695 

All  other  articles  . 

•  •  • 

— 

3,097,501 

Total  Merchandise . 

•  •  • 

, 

12,352,280 

Specie  and  Currency  Notes 

•  >  • 

- — - 

4,633,050 

Total  Imports 

•  •  • 

— 

16,985,330 

(a)  Including  building  and  mining  materials,  sleepers,  fishplates, 
spikes  and  rails. 


(b)  Including  Omnibuses,  fire-engines,  ambulances,  tractors,  chassis 
with  engines  and  fitted  tyres  and  private  cars  including,  cabs. 

(c)  Excluding  tyres  and  tubes  imported  with  complete  vehicles  or 
chassis  or  fitted  on  wheels  separately  imported. 
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APPENDIX  I — contd. 

(2)  EXPORTS 

Particulars  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Principal  Articles 
EXPORTED  FROM  THE  GOLD  COAST  DURING  THE  YEAR  1946 


1946 

Quantity 

Value 

.  ton 

221,315 

£ 

8,997,141 

fine  oz. 

647,151 

5,573,138 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

809,003 

622,525 

dry  ton 

765,300 

2,264,715 

.  ton 

114,246 

365,586 

cubic  ft. 

4,309,908 

942,052 

.  ton 

165 

4,054 

.  ton 

4,716 

60,264 

.  ton 

397 

6,175 

.  lb. 

2,325,996 

106,340 

cental  of  100  lb. 

2,239 

4,080 

.  lb. 

51,604 

13,775 

.  gal. 

418,177 

46,343 

.  gal . 

720 

7,134 

•  •  *  •  •  •  •  •  • 

— 

128,878 

•  .  [ 

— 

19,142,200 

Lng  Specie  and 

— 

560,909 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

— 

19,703,109 

1 

Articles 


Cocoa  •••  •••  •  •• 
Gold  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Diamonds . 

Manganese  ore . 

Bauxite  . . 

Timber — Unmanufactured 

Palm  oil  . 

Palm  kernels  . 

Copra  . 

Rubber  . 

Kola  nuts . 

Hides  and  skins . 

Lime  juice  . 

Lime  oil  . 

Other  articles  . 


Total  Domestic  Exports... 
Total  Re-exports  (includ 
Currency  Notes) 

,  t 

Grand  Total 
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APPENDIX  II 

LEGISLATION 

(1) 

The  Imperial  Instruments  which  provided  the  new  Gold  Coast 
Constitution  are  : — 

(a)  The  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti  (Legislative  Council 
Order  in  Council,  1946. 

( b )  The  Gold  Coast  Ordinances  Order  in  Council,  1946. 

(c)  The  Letters  Patent  passed  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Realm, 
constituting  the  office  of  Governor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Ashanti  and  making 
certain  provisions  for  the  Government  thereof,  dated  7th 
March,  1946. 

(d)  Instructions  under  the  Royal  Sign  Manual  and  Signet  to  the 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Gold  Coast,  dated 
7th  March,  1946. 


(2) 

The  14  Ordinances  briefly  described  in  Part  II,  Chapter  8  are  : — 

(a)  The  Road  Transport  Licensing  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  1 
of  1946). 

( b )  The  Legislative  Council  Electoral  Regulations  (Revocation) 
Ordinance,  1946  (No.  2  of  1946). 

(c)  The  Radio-Active  Minerals  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  4  of  1946). 

(d)  The  Military  Advocates  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  6  of  1946). 

( e )  The  Aliens  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  10  of  1946). 

(/)  The  Terne-Plate  Containers  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  11  of  1946). 

(g)  The  Local  Treasury  Bills  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  14  of  1946). 

( h )  The  Coroners  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  19  of  1946). 

(i)  The  Nurses  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  20  of  1946). 

(;)  The  Pharmacy  and  Poisons  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  21  of  1946). 

( k )  The  Courts  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  26  of  1946). 

( l )  The  Royal  West  African  Frontier  Force  (Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1946  (No.  33  of  1946). 

(m)  The  Constitutional  Instruments  (Consequential  Legislative 
Amendments)  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  37  of  1946). 

( n )  The  Native  Administration  (Southern  Section  of  Togoland 
under  British  Mandate)  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1946  (No.  38 
of  1946) . 
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APPENDIX  IV 


AFRICANS  IN  SENIOR  POSTS  ON  31st  DECEMBER,  1946 


Post 


Appointed 
in  1946 


Total  at 
31-12-46 


Puisne  Judge  . 

Accountant  . 

Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  . 

Assistant  District  Commissioner  . 

Agricultural  Officer . 

Assistant  Agricultural  Officer . 

Veterinary  Officer  . 

Assistant  Auditor  . 

Assistant  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Societies 

Collector  of  Customs  ...  . 

Education  Officer.  . 

Assistant  Education  Officer  . 

Administrative  Assistant,  Education 

Headmistress  . 

Labour  Officer  . 

Crown  Counsel  ...  . 

Medical  Officer  . 

Dental  Surgeon 

Sanitary  Superintendent,  Grade  II  . 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  . 

Inspector  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  . 

Assistant  Controller  of  Posts  . 

Accountant,  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Stores 

Prison  Superintendent  . 

Architect  . 

Assistant  Engineer  . 

Accountant,  Public  Works  Department 
Assistant  Electrical  Engineer,  Gold  Coast 

Railway  .  . 

Assistant  Engineer,  Gold  Coast  Railway 
Assistant  Locomotive  Superintendent,  Gold 

Coast  Railway  . 

District  Magistrate . 

Surveyor  . 

Assistant  Surveyor . 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Government  Press 


1 

2 

2 


1 

1 


Totals  ... 


9 


3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 
6 

4 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 

10 

1 

1 

2 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 
1 
1 
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It  is  anticipated  that  the  Series  of  Colonial  Annual 
Reports  will  comprise  reports  on  the  following  Colonies 
and  Protectorates  : 


ADEN 

BAHAMAS 

BARBADOS 

BASUTOLAND 

BECHUANALAND 

BERMUDA 

BRITISH  GUIANA 

BR.  HONDURAS 

BRUNEI 

CAYMAN  ISLANDS 
CYPRUS 
DOMINICA 
FALKLAND  IS. 

FIJI 

GAMBIA 


GIBRALTAR 

GILBERT  AND 

ELLICE  IS. 

GOLD  COAST 
GRENADA 
HONG  KONG 
JAMAICA 
KENYA 
LEEWARD  IS. 
MAURITIUS 
MALAYAN  UNION 
NIGERIA 

NORTHERN 

RHODESIA 

NYAS  ALAND 
ST.  HELENA 


ST.  LUCIA 
ST.  VINCENT 
SARAWAK 
SEYCHELLES 
SIERRA  LEONE 
SINGAPORE 

SOLOMON  IS. 

PROT. 

SWAZILAND 

TONGA 

TURKS  AND 

CAICOS  IS. 

TRINIDAD 

UGANDA 

ZANZIBAR 


A  standing  order  for  selected  Reports  or  for  the 
complete  series  will  be  accepted  by  any  one  of  the  Sales 
Offices  of  H.M.  Stationery  Office  at  the  following 
addresses:  York  House,  Kingsway,  London,  W.C.2 
(Post  Orders:  P.O.  Box  No.  569,  London,  S.E.i); 
13a  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  2 ;  39-41  King  Street, 
Manchester,  2 ;  1  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent,  Cardiff ; 
Tower  Lane,  Bristol,  1  ;  80  Chichester  Street,  Belfast. 

A  deposit  of  £2  (two  pounds)  should  accompany 
standing  orders  for  the  complete  series. 
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